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ALINE 


CHAPTER    I. 


"  stately  thy  walls,  and  holy  are  the  prayers, 
Which  day  and  night  before  thine  altars  rise  ; 
Not  statelier,  towering  o'er  her  marble  stairs, 
Flashed  Sion's  gilded  dome  to  summer  skies, 
Not  holier,  while  around  him  angels  bow'd, 
From  Aaron's  censer  steamed  the  spicy  cloud, 
Before  the  mercy  seat." 

Keeble. 
"  Oh  !  precious  things — 
The  richly  graced,  the  exquisite,  are  things 
To  fear,  to  love  with  trembling  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

How  time  flies— and  how    we   fly  about  this 
little  world  of  our's  ! 

VOL.    III. 


ALINE. 


Another  year  has  passed — autumn  has  come 
round  again  since  the  scene  at  Merriford  we 
last  recorded — ^my  readers  must  transport  them- 
selves into  a  place  far  remote,  and  into  a  very 
different  scene,  even  the  superb  church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  on  a  Sunday  or  some 
saint's  day,  during  the  celebration  of  high 
mass. 

We  need  not  attempt  a  description — the  idea 
alone  will  bring  before  the  eye  of  memory  or 
imagination,  all  that  is  comprised  therein.  That 
fane  itself  of  gorgeous  beauty  —  that  sacred 
pageantry  dimly  revealed  through  mists  of 
wreathing  incense.  The  solemn  chaunts — the 
pealing  music — and  silvery  bell  amidst  the  sud- 
den awful  hush,  at  the  sound  of  which,  kneel- 
ing multitudes  bow  down  like  forest  trees  before 
the  sudden  blast,  —  and  then  the  awful  har- 
mony of  the  general  hallelujah  ! 

For  no  better  reason  (or  not  so  good  a  one 
perhaps)  than  that  which  so  often  leads,  I  fear, 
most  of  us  Englishmen  into  such  sacred  edi- 
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fices,  to  divert  an  idle  hour — a  young  English- 
man, on  this  aforesaid  particular  occasion,  en- 
tered the  church. 

He  stood  for  some  time,  idly  regaling  his 
senses  with  the  surrounding  delights  afforded 
them — but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
living  features  of  the  scene  —  the  group  of 
spectators  like  himself,  and  the  larger  body  of 
devout  worshippers,  standing  or  kneeling  in 
those  marble  courts. 

On  a  group,  apparently  of  the  latter  class, 
his  eye  was  finally  arrested. 

The  spot  they  occupied,  had  at  first  attracted 
his  attention,  by  being  lighted  up  above  the  rest 
by  a  single  gleam  of  golden  sunshine,  but  the  next 
moment  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  Italy  poured 
forth  in  full  brilliance,  streaming  through  every 
arch  and  pillar,  on  every  pictured  saint ;  till  from 
whence  ne  stood,  his  dazzled  sight  could  be- 
hold no  longer  the  objects  of  his  strained  re- 
gard, and  he  had  soon  moved  on  towards  them 
through  the  blinding  brightness. 
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The  party  consisted  of  three  figures  —  the 
foremost  and  most  conspicuous,  that  of  a 
young  man,  who,  as  he  knelt  with  face  up- 
raised towards  the  sacred  shrine,  might  have 
seemed  a  fit  model  for  the  divine  pencil  of  one 
whose  ashes  lay  near  him — his  immortal  name- 
sake—Michael Angelo  ! — No  artist  could  have 
desired  a  more  perfect  outline  or  more  expres- 
sive beauty,  than  that  which  shone  forth  in 
holy  brightness  from  that  countenance. 

Near  him — a  little  in  the  back  ground,  a 
female  form  was  also  kneehng,  but  her  attitude 
seemed  merely  to  express  the  reverence  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  place — and  the  all  powerful  in- 
fluence which  the  solemn  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  must  exercise  more  or  less 
over  every  mind.  But  there  was  none  of  the 
deep  absorption,  the  excited  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, which  the  true  Catholic  exhibited  in  the 
services  of  his  religion. 

Her  face  was  shaded  by  the   hangings  of  her 
long  white  lace  veil — 
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"  But  to  the  fancy's  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shone 

So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight." 

The  third  figure  was  of  a  man  of  middle 
age^  who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  first 
named  devotee  —  leaning  upon  his  stick  —  his 
eyes,  of  pecuHarly  benignant  expression,  wander- 
ing calmly  over  the  scene,  as  if  in  full  and  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasure,  both  real  and  ima- 
ginative which  it  excited.  It  was  towards  the 
second  named  individual,  that  our  chance  visi- 
tor bent  his  steps.  He  stood  for  some  minutes 
a  few  paces  distant,  earnestly  regarding  her, 
then  advancino;  close  behind  her  kneelinor  figure, 
bent  down,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  fair 
worshipper — 

"  Aline  !  is  it  really  you  ?  fair  saint,  bright 
angel — Roman  Catholic  at  last  ?  Bat  why  have 
I  not  seen  you  before  ?  how  long  have  you 
been  here  ?" 

Thus  with  an  endeavour  to  hide  his  eager 
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pleasure,  under  a  tone  of  caustic  irony  spoke 
Lord  Mervyn. 

Aline,  at  the  first  sound  of  her  name,  had 
started,  and  turned  her  head  slowly  round,  but 
"  severe  in  youthful  beauty/^  she — 

**  By  her  grave  rebuke — adding  grace  invincible/' 

signed  to  him  to  hush  the  indecorous  murmur- 
ing, which  had  already  attracted  the  displeased 
notice  of  a  devout  worshipper  close  at  hand  ; 
and  then  again  averting  her  face,  re-directed  her 
attention  to  the  service,  obhging  the  indiscreet 
intruder  to  stand  in  passive  silence  by  her  side 
— till  the  office  ended,  and  the  congregation 
risen  to  depart,  she  turned  with  a  smile  of 
acknowledgement  towards  him.  Angelo  also 
perceived  Lord  Mervyn,  and  a  flush  overspread 
his  pale  features  —  but  he  bowed  in  greeting. 
Mr.  Anderson  had  previously  observed  this 
addition  to  the  party. 

They  all  left  the  church  together. 

How  much  had  Aline  to  hear  of  England, 
from  which  country  she  had  now  for  two  years 
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been  absent.  How  much  also  had  Lord  Mer- 
vyn  to  hear  from  her  sweet  Hps,  of  her  varied 
career  during  that  time,  a  relation  into  which 
she  seemed  to  expect  that  he  could  enter  with 
as  much  interest  as  the  retrospect  excited  in  her 
own  breast— and  he  tried  to  make  it  so  appear, 
and  to  conceal  the  perfect  indifference  with 
which  her  ways  and  doings,  during  that  period 
— a  blank  to  him ! — inspired  in  his  own. 

He  had  learnt  as  much  as  he  cared  to  hear 
concerning  it,  from  Madame  Lucetti,  and  other 
channels  of  communication  of  that  sort — of 
the  purely  domestic  and  intellectual  life,  which 
her  saint  Carlo,  and  that  good  and  clever  "  Un- 
cle George ''  led  her  between  them.  "  So 
that,"  wrote  the  compassionate  Madame  Lu- 
cette,  "  ^  la  pauvre  petite,'  ran  a  good  chance  of 
turning  ^  sainte  or  has  blue.' " 

Lord  Mervyn  had  got  through  those  two 
years  in  some  way  or  another,  but  hearing 
from  this  same  source  of  information  that 
the  Angelos  were  to  winter  in  Italy,  had  posted 
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there  forthwith,  and  found  himself  as  we  see, 
at  Florence,  though  ignorant  of  its  then  con- 
taining the  objects  of  his  search.  Thus  he 
yielded  to  an  irresistible  impulse  of  his  self- 
indulgent  and  capricious  will  —  for  having 
through  the  spring  and  summer,  so  far  kept 
his  ruhng  passion,  or  fate  as  he  called  it,  at 
abeyance,  he  had  been  able  with  some  real 
interest  to  enter  into  that  under  current 
plan,  of  flirting  with  the  innocent  Ada  ;  there- 
by feeding  the  hopes  he  had  so  w^antonly 
kindled  in  her  breast,  and  strengthening  her 
confidence  in  the  contract  subsisting  between 
them,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which,  time  only 
gave  him  a  more  vague  and  undefined  idea. 

For  his  heart  was  wholly  given  to  another, 
and  his  haste  to  rejoin  Aline,  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  only  show  how  little, 
pride,  pique,  or  even  separation,  have  really 
diminished  her  empire  in  his  breast. — He  had 
now  found  her  again  ! 

Angelo  had  formed   a  short   engagement  at 
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Florence  and  Naples  for  the  winter.  Aline 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  this  Italian  prospect 
— only  regretting  a  great  loss  they  were  to 
sustain — for  at  least  part  of  that  time — Uncle 
George  had  occasion  to  visit  England  on  some 
tiresome  college  or  money  business — and  she 
did  not  know  what  she  should  do  without  him. 

"  What  !  the  conjugal  Madame  Angelo  be- 
ginning to  find  a  third  person  necessary  for  her 
domestic  happiness?"  Lord  Mervyn  maliciously 
enquired. 

*'Ah,  you  know  very  well  that  Carlo's  pro- 
fessional engagements  !" —  and  Aline  coloured, 
and  paused  ;  she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  make 
that  allusion  without  some  weakness  of  that 
kind. 

'*  Ah,  yes,  certaintly— well,  we  must  try  and 
see  what  w^e  can  do  to  supply  this  excellent  Uncle 
George's  place,''  Lord  Mervyn  interposed. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  '  we  V  "  Aline  de- 
manded with  a  smile,  "  you  and  Madame  Lu- 
cetti,  I  suppose  ?'' 

B  a 
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^*  Is  that  the  extent  of  society  to  which  you 
have  doomed  yourself  ? — Lady  Mountjoy  is 
here  and  intends  wintering  at  Naples,  and  you 
may  even  have  the  devoted  Sir  Michael  himself, 
if  you  cannot  exist  without  music  in  some 
shape  or  other. '^ 

Aline  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Michael 
being  the  only  link  with  which  to  connect  music 
in  that  land  of  song.  But  the  prospect  of  the 
society  into  which  the  spirited  Lady  Mountjoy 
would  give  her  the  entree  was  not  unwelcome. 
In  consequence  of  the  solicitous  advice  of  Mr. 
Anderson  in  addition  to  his  own  opinion,  that 
honour  bound  him  to  preserve  his  health  and 
powers  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  the  rich  en- 
gagement Monsieur  L had  made  with  him 

for  the  following  London  season,  Angelo  had  de- 
termined to  accept  but  a  very  limited  Neapolitan 
engagement,  still  the  fact  of  his  appearing  at  all 
in  his  public  character,  in  Italy  would  reader 
some  patronage  necessary  to  their  being  admitted 
into  society,  from  which,  as  was  most  natural 
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in  Aline's  position— and  one  young,  beautiful, 
and  highly  gifted  Uke  herself— it  required  some 
philosophy  to  see  herself  excluded. 

***** 
***** 

*'  So  my  fair  niece  Aline  performs  at  an 
amateur  concert  to  morrow  ?"  said  Mr.  Anderson 
one  evening. 

'^  She  does  uncle,  will  you  not  come  and 
hear  her  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,  I  must  not  wilfully  defraud 
my  senses  of  any  musical  delight,  when  my  de- 
parture from  this  land  of  song  for  prosaic  Eng- 
land will  so  soon  exclude  them  from  such  sweet 
food.  But  the  society  of  this  fair  city  seems 
indeed /«W(2^ico.  One  cannot  in  truth  have  too 
much  of  so  good  a  thing,  but  when  a  man  has  an 
opera  to  go  to  hear  nearly  every  evening  of 
the  week  charming  as  that  we  were  at  last 
night,  I  should  almost  have  imagined  these 
private  affairs  to  be  superfluous.  Ah  yes,"  he 
continued,  with  some  quiet  satire  in  his  smile, 
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on  Aline  commencing  an  explanatory  objection 
to  this  assertion,  "  I  should  indeed  remem- 
ber that  there  are  fair  amateurs  —  my  lady 
niece  for  instance,  who  cannot  be  quite  content 
with  being  sung  to,  but  would  be  listened 
to  also  ;  well !  that  is  only  as  it  should  be, 
but  I  think/^  and  he  glanced  from  the  terrace 
on  which  thev  sat, 

.  .  .  where  on  each  wind  that  sigh'd 
The  citron's  breath  went  by, 
While  the  red  gold  of  even  tide 
Bum'd  in  the  Italian  sky — 

to  the  marble  steps  whereon  stood  Angelo, 
holding  the  little  Alessandro  on  his  shoulder  ; 
the  pure  pallor  of  his  features  as,  with  a  smile 
of  sweet  affection,  he  looked  back  into  the 
child's  face,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
cherub  contour  of  the  boy's. 

"  I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Anderson,  *'  that 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  the  strength  and 
power  of  those,  who,  for  these  fair  amateurs' 
amusement,  have  sung  the  night  before  in  pub- 
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lie,  should  not  be  taxed,  in  order  to  gild  their 
triumphs  on  these  supernumerary  occasions/' 

Aline  looked  anxious. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  uncle,  that  you  think 
Carlo  sings  too  n-.uch  ?" 

''  If  you  allow  him  to  yield  to  every  solicit- 
ation, to  give  his  valuable  aid  on  each  occasion 
of  this  sort  which  presents  itself  during  your 
Italian  campaign,  that  certainly  is  my  opinion 
— these  concerts — these  private  operas,  of  all 
of  which  I  hear  rumours  and  threatenings  ! 
But  why  need  I  commend  a  husband  to  a 
wife's  care  and  consideration — a  husband  too, 
who,  like  all  the  heavenly  gifted  of  this  earth, 
must  naturally  be  loved  and  guarded  with  such 
especial,  almost  trembUng,  solicitude?  And 
why  should  I  wrong  my  Aline  so  far  as  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  were  possible  any  vain 
or  selfish  considerations  should  for  a  moment 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  her  Carlo's  wel- 
fare?" 
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CHAPTER   IL 


" '  Tis  misty  all,  both  sight  and  sound — 
I  only  know  'tis  fair  and  sweet — 
'  Tis  wandering  on  enchanted  ground 
With  dizzy  brow  and  tottering  feet." 

Keeble. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  little  conversation  just 
related,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  more  seriousness 
than  he  often  adopted  towards  his  fondly  loved 
niece,  but  he  was  really  anxious  on  the  subject 
— an  anxiety  which  increased  as  the  time  of 
separation  from  its  object  drew  near,  to  a  kind  of 
ominous  earnestness.  Intense  indeed  was  the 
love  and  interest  which  that  gifted  child  of  song 
had  excited  in  the  heart  of  Aline's  uncle  ! 
Ahne  at  times  almost  seemed  inclined  to  feel 
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jealous,  if  jealousy  on~account  of  any  degree  of 
affection  of  the  sort  bestowedupon  her  husband 
could  have  been  excited  in  her  heart ;    but  these 
serious  words  of  her  uncle — the  idea  of  any 
vain  or  selfish    consideration   on   her  part    in- 
terfering with  her  care   of  Carlo's   health   and 
welfare,   were  indeed  startling  to   her  conjugal 
affection — and  never  for  some  time  after  did  she 
suffer    him    to  be    drawn    into  any    of   those 
aforesaid  exactions,  without    scruples    of  con- 
science— indeed  had  it  not  been  that  Angelo 
himself  laughed  at  the  idea,  of  occasions  of  the 
kind — so  few  and   far  between,  as  those  which 
presented  themselves  during  the  first  period  of 
their  Italian  sojourn — doing  him  any  harm,  she 
would  at  once  have  declined  any  participation 
in  the  private   musical   entertainments  of  Lady 
Mountjoy's  society  ;  for  with  her  uncle's  solici- 
tous warning  freshly  impressed  upon   her  re- 
membrance, it  almost  seemed  to  her  as  if  every 
superfluous  note  her  husband  sung,  was  a  drop 
wrung  from  his  precious  life  stream. 
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Ah  then,  how  could  it  be  ?  Did  that  stream 
become  less  precious  in  her  sight  ? — Were  those 
drops  counted  less  dear  as  time  fled  on  ?  for  the 
following  paragraph  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  was  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Anderson  amongst 
other  chit-chat, — 

"  Our  correspondent  from  Naples  states  that 
the  public  Opera  is  nearly  at  a  discount,  so  well 
is  the  61ite  of  this  place  provided  with  musical 
entertainment  hy  the  spirited  exertions  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Mountjoy's  amateur  corps. 
Amongst  the  several  first  rate  professors  whose 
services  her  ladyship  has  enlisted  to  enrich  her 
brilliant  undertaking,  the  greatest  gem  is  Signor 
Carlo  Angela,  of  well  established  renown,  the  ac- 
complished tenor  !  But  it  is  the  prima  donna 
of  this  unrivalled  amateur  performance  who 
claims  our  largest  share  of  notice.  She  is  the 
lady  of  the  talented  singer  to  whom  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware, 
the    daughter    of    Sir   Alexander    Seyton,   of 
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cabinet  celebrity.  The  superior  musical  abi- 
lities and  melodious  voice  of  this  young  lady, 
(for  young  and  very  lovely  she  is,)  her  ex- 
quisite dramatic  talent,  her  grace,  the  vivid- 
ness of  her  impersonifcations  call  forth  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  Pity,  indeed, 
for  the  public's  sake  that  pride  of  birth  pre- 
cludes her  from  extending  her  sphere  of  action, 
for  we  are  assured  she  would  prove  a  star  of  mag- 
nitude on  any  stage.  Any  thing  more  beautiful 
and  touching  than  her  performance  last  night  in 
some  of  the  scenes  of  Desdemona^for  not  only 
concerts  but  portions  of  Operas  have  been  en- 
acted by  this  aspiring  corps — it  has  never  yet 
been  our  good  fortune  to  witness. 

"  The  affecting  scene  between  Desdemona  and 
her  angry  father,  the  cry  of  horror  wrung  from 
her  by  her  father's  curse, — most  touchingly 
true  to  nature, — drew  tears  from  every  eye  and 
thrilled  the  heart  of  every  listener."*' 

"  Pshaw  !'^  impatiently  exclaimed  my  friend 
Anderson  as  we  sat  together  at  the  Traveller's 
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Club.  "  And  this  is  my  modest  Aline,  exhibit- 
ing— displaying  herself  thus  for  the  amusement 
of  a  dissipated  set  of  idlers.  Desdemona  in- 
deed !" 

My  sentiments  on  the  subject  corresponded 
entirely  with  those  of  my  friend. 

"  She  might  indeed  as  well  go  on  the  stage 
at  once/'  I  grumbled. 

"  Quite  as  well/'  responded  Anderson,  ''and 
be  exhibited  before  thousands,  as  hundreds.'' 

"  Her  husband  acting  with  her  makes  it  in  a 
degree  less  objectionable,^^  I  suggested. 

"  Ah  yes  !— she  blacks  his  beautiful  face  and 
lets  him  sing  his  life  away  no  doubt,"  replied  my 
friend  with  unusual  bitterness.  "  I  warned  her 
too, — I  told  her  as  much  as ,  that  it  would  be 
the  death  of  him.  Oh  I  vain,  foolish  girl  !  she 
knows  not  what  she  does  ;  she  will  weep  a  tear 
some  day  for  every  unnecessary  note  she  has 
made  him  sing.  Oh  frailty,  thy  name  indeed 
is  woman !  what  will  you  not  risk — what  will 
you  not  sacrifice  for  vanity's  sake  ? 
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The  very  heaven  above  your  head  is  vanity. 
And  yet  I  had  thought  my  xVUne  superior  to  the 
weak  love  of  display— of  empty  applause— but 
here  again!  Yes,  it  is  always  thus— where  I 
had  garnered  up  my  heart!  It  is  too  late  now 
—the  mischief  is  done— or  I  declare  I  would 
start  for  Italy  again,  and  shut  them  both  up 
where  they  might  sing  alone  together  like  two 
birds  in  a  cage,  if  they  must  sing " 

I  would  not  allow  that  any  thing  in  Aline's 
conduct  could  justify  the  accusation  of  the 
anxious  disappointed  uncle.  I  did  not  think 
that  vanity  or  carelessness  for  her  husband's 
health,  could  be  her  due.  But  I  knew  that  the 
mind  of  the  young  "  clings  at  the  first  approach 
of  pleasure's  magnet."  It  would  have  been  un  - 
natural,  had  she  totally  resisted  the  stream  of 
circumstances  by  w^hich  the  opportunity  to  shine, 
was  so  temptingly  afforded  to  her  in  her  present 
society. 

From  all  accounts,  Angelo's  health  was  good 
at  present,  and   he,  the  chief  promoter  and  su- 
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perintendant  of  the  amusement  in  which  Aline 
was  indulging.  In  short,  I  argued  like  a  fond, 
foohsh  old  man,  pleading  for  the  youthful  object 
of  his  tenderness;  and  the  uncle  was  too  ready 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  conduct  of  his  fair  niece. 

But  how  could  it  have  really  been,  that  Aline 
was  so  far  beguiled  of  her  anxious  sohcitude  on 
her  husband's  account? 

Ah  !  the  process  is  easy  to  imagine,  but  te- 
dious to  describe,  by  which  one  in  her  position 
is  carried  on  by  allurements  such  as  those  now 
offered  to  her — till  a  carelessness— a  deadening 
of  all  opposing  impressions  is  brought  about, 
and  all  is  lost,  but  that  craving  for  the  indul- 
gence of  selfish  vanity  excited  in  the  breast. 

Indeed,  who  can  wonder  that  her  young,  inex- 
perienced spirit  should  have  been  elated,  intoxi- 
cated  !  for  what  effects  alas  !  does  not  the  society 
of  the  continent,  too  often  work  on  the  female 
character,  with  but  half  the  temptations  and 
perilous  circumstances  which  attended  Aline 's 
career  ? — not  merely  intoxication,  but  too  often 
depravation. 
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1  am  becoming  terribly  vague  and  uninterest- 
ing I  fear,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  but  a  bewil- 
dered conception  of  the  present  portion  of 
AUne's  story,  of  which  I  have  to  treat  —  only 
confused,  and  dizzy  visions  of  the  young  crea- 
ture during  this  period,  my  ideas  having  been 
only  formed  from  hearsay. 

I  see   then   her  image  rise,  but  in   confused 

vision  before  me,  now  as  the 

"  Sweet  Desdemona  with  the  sad  surprise. 
Bowing  thy  young  head  to  wrong  and  scorn, 
As  a  frail  hyacinth  by  showers  o'erborne," 

as 

"  Juliet,  vision  of  the  south  !" 

or  the  romantic  Amina — her  favourite  cha- 
racter!— gUding  her  ghost-hke  way  upon  the 
perilous  ledge— for  all  these  parts  did  she  per- 
sonify in  the  scenes  of  those  several  Operas — her 
husband  supporting  her  in  the  first  male  cha- 
racter. On  this  point  he  was  firm,  even  had 
it  been  possible  that  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise desired.  With  no  other  man  as  her  lover, 
would  he  have  allowed  his  young  wife  to  per- 
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form.  He  alone  must  be  her  Romeo,  her  Elvi- 
no,  her  Othello,  even  though  to  him  this  mimic 
acting  was  no  light  and  easy  pastime,  but  a 
weary  and  a  '^  wasting  task/'  He  performed 
however,  his  part,  with  such  cheerful  alacrity, 
that  Aline  forgot  to  think  it  was  for  her  sake 
alone,  that  the  wasting  task  was  fulfilled — or  that 
it  was  to  him,  more  than  to  herself,  an  undertak- 
ing of  any  such  perilous  nature  ;  or  that  whilst 
from  her  own  fresh  and  unimpaired  source  of 
melody,  her  song  gushed  forth  as  the  early  birds 
of  spring,  with  his  rich,  heart-stirring  strains 
might  be  pouring  out  the  golden  sands  of  ex- 
istence— that  the  beatings  of  his  heart  were 
lowering — his  cheek  paling — his  eyes  dimming, 
in  order  to  gild  her  vain  and  empty  triumphs. 

And  how  came  it  too,  that  she  suffered  gems 
and  jewels  to  glitter  on  her  hair — her  bosom — 
the  sight  of  which  caused  the  world  to  smile 
and  whisper,  and  Lord  Mervyn  to  look  exult- 
ing for  they  were  his  gifts  ! 

She  received  them  indeed,  as  she  had  in  her 
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childhood  received  his  presents,  thinking  not  of 
evil  ;  yet  it  gave  his  unrighteous  heart  un- 
due encouragement  and  hope.  On  him  too — 
he  was  aware— depended,  in  great  measure,  the 
footing  of  herself  and  husband,  in  this  desira- 
able  society.  In  short,  he  felt  that  his  power 
over  her  was  augmenting,  and  she  the  while, 
with  her  love,  as  it  might  appear,  fixed  ever 
firm  and  faithful  on  her  husband,  smiled  upon 
him,  but  as  the  self-willed  being,  who  with 
such  strange  pertinacity,  bestowed  a  kindly  in- 
terest upon  her,  meriting  at  least  the  smiles  with 
which  she  had  alone  the  power  to  repay  him, 
becoming  perhaps  too  much  accustomed  to  his 
wild  and  wilful  assumption  of  dominion  over 
her,  to  resist  its  growth  in  a  degree  due  to  her 
own  dignity  and  that  of  her  husband. 

But  away  from  this  enchanting  land — may 
steady  England  work  its  sobering  influence  over 
Aline's  mind  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


*'  I  love  him  ;  I  dream  of  him  -, 

I  sing  of  him  by  day ; 

And  all  the  night  I  hear  him  talk, 

And  yet he's  far  away  ! 

I  love  him  ;  I  trust  in  him  ; 

He  trusteth  me  alway  : 

And  so  the  time  flies  hopefully, 

Although he's  far  away." 

Barry  Cornwall. 

At  the  door  of  a  neat  lodging-house,  in 

Street,  London,  one  of  the  Seyton  carriages 
might  have  been  seen  to  stop  one  morning 
early  in  the  spring,  from  which  Ada  Seyton 
aHghted,  and  then  the  well  filled  vehicle  to  drive 
away,  carrying  the  children  and  governess,  to  a 
dancing  academy,  at  some  further  distance. 
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The  door  had  been  opened  by  a  respectable 
looking  woman  of  comely,  cheerful  aspect,  who 
received  the  young  lady  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respectful  pleasure. 

'*  How  very  kind  of  your  Mamma,  to  allow 
you  to  come  and  see  my  dear  baby  !  She  is  all 
ready  to  receive  her  kind  godmamma,  and  if  you 
will  be  80  good  as  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes 
1  will  go  and  bring  the  darling  in.  But  my 
dear  young  lady — I  have  a  much  greater  treat 
than  that  in  store  for  you ;  though  you  must 
know  that  it  was  one  quite  unexpected  on  my 
part,  till  yesterday  morning,  or  I  should  not 
have  dared— knowing  Lady  Adelaide's  senti- 
ments on  the  subject — to  have  connived  at  such 
a  meeting.  It  might  indeed,  have  seemed  like 
a  plot  on  my  part,  and  1  would  not  knowingly, 
do  any  thing  to  displease  her  ladyship  for  the 
world.  But  when  your  sister  wrote  me  such 
a  pretty,  Uttle,  note  yesterday,  saying  that  she 
and  her  dear  boy,  would  pay  me  and  baby  a 
visit  this  morning,  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to 
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send  back  and  tell  dear  Madame  Angelo  that 
she  must  not  come,  because  her  sister — to  whom 
I  knew  the  meeting  would  be  as  great  a  delight 
as  to  herself — had  appointed  to  be  here,  almost 
at  the  same  time/' 

"  Of  course  not — kind,  good  Mrs.  Forde ; 
it  would  have  been  indeed  most  cruel !"  ex- 
claimed Ada  with  kindling  cheeks.  **  Dear, 
dear  Aline  !  —  of  whom  I  have  only  as  yet 
caught  a  glimpse  at  the  Opera,  and  in  the  Park, 
since  she  has  been  in  London — and  with  no 
hope  either  of  further  communication.  Mamma 
is  more  particular  than  ever  about  our  meeting 
in  public — and  though  I  hear  that  now— since 
she  was  in  Italy,  where  she  was  much  admired, 
she  does  go  out  in  a  certain  set,  Mamma 
makes  a  point  of  not  taking  us  to  any  place 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  our  seeing  her.  But 
do  not  be  alarmed  Mrs.  Forde,  Mamma  would 
not,  I  think,  be  angry  at  this  chance  private 
meeting  ;  and  ah  !  it  is  hard  to  be  so  completely 
cut  oif  from  all  communication  with  one's  darl- 
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ing  sister.  But  pray  go  and  bring  me  my 
goddaughter,  that  I  may  try  her  on  this  pretty 
new  bonnet  which  I  have  brought  her.'^ 

And  Mrs.  Forde  set  off  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Forde's  husband  being  tired  of  service, 
had  given  up  his  place  of  house  steward  to  a 
nobleman,  and  estabhshed  himself  and  two 
children,  in  a  respectable  mansion  in  London, 
in  order  to  let  lodgings. — Mrs.  Forde,  however, 
felt  no  inclination  to  allow  the  good  connection 
she  had  formed,  to  fall  to  the  ground,  by  a 
premature  relinquishment  of  her  lucrative  pro- 
fession. Besides,  nursing  was  her  element — she 
could  not  exist  without  a  quick  succession  of 
babies.  Her  own  were  a  little  divertissement 
for  the  time  being,  but  still — Mrs.  Forde  soon 
began  to  feel  a  longing  for  the  aristocratic 
nurslings  amongst  whom  for  so  long  her  nurs- 
ing lines  had  been  cast,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes — the  luxury  and  the  emolu- 
ment contingent  to  the  profession  of  monthly 
nurse,  oi  good  connection  (as  is  the  phrase)  such 
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as  hers,  and  which  even  Mrs.  Forde  could  not 
quite  be  expected  to  despise.  Now,  though  her 
services,  since  that  chance  attendance  upon 
Lady  Adelaide,  had  not  been  again  required  by 
her  ladyship,  Mrs.  Forde  had  managed  so  won- 
derfully to  ingratiate  herself  in  the  good  graces 
and  regard  of  the  Seyton  family,  that  she  had 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  its  members — and 
Ada  more  especially,  who  had  conceived,  from 
associations,  a  particular  interest  in  the  good 
nurse,  never  missed  any  occasion  which  pre- 
sented itself,  of  communicating  with  her  by 
some  little  act  of  personal  kindness. 

They  had  had  opportunities  of  meeting  dur- 
ing the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Forde  on  Lord 
Mervyn's  sister  at  Castle  Mervyn,  and  Ada, 
— poor  Ada,  of  whom  Lady  Caroline  was 
very  fond,  and  how  Ada  loved  her  for  her 
brother's  sake,  we  need  not  say — had  in  that 
sister's  room  sat  for  hours,  drinking  in  any 
chance  allusions  made  to  this  absent  brother 
by  the  sister — feeding  on  dreams  and  fancied 
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images  of  the  future,  built  on  the  treacherous 
foundation  of  her  secret  engagement  with  that 
errant  lord.  Poor  Ada! — it  required  never- 
theless, as  may  be  imagined,  no  little  stretch  of 
faith  and  patience,  to  stand  the  various  shocks 
and  shakes  her  nerves  were  constantly  receiv- 
ing, through  the  random  remarks  and  innuen- 
does, shot  forth  by  the  unconscious  sister,  on 
the  subject  of  her  brother.  It  was  not  a  little 
tantahzing  to  hear  wonder  and  regret  so  often 
expressed  that  Lord  Mervyn  did  not  marry, 
and  only  seemed  year  after  year  the  less  in- 
clined to  think  about  it. 

"  As  little  as  you  do,  naughty  girl  !  with 
whom  no  wonder  your  mother  is  so  justly  angry 
and  provoked  '.''  Lady  CaroHne  would  remark. 
And  once  on  some  occasion  of  this  sort,  when 
Ada,  bending  low  her  face  to  hide  her  crimson 
cheeks,  had  ventured  to  murmur  — 

"  May  there  not  be  some  good  reason — some 
cause  for  all  this  ?"    her  ladyship  had  laughed 
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and  said,  she  did  not  think  there  could  be 
any  good  cause  or  reason — without  indeed  a  fool- 
ish obstinate  fancy  for  a  fair  married  lady  who 
should  be  nameless,  and  she  had  heard  rumours 
to  this  eflect — could  be  so  called.^^ 

But  Ada  —  though  such  like  speeches  did 
annoy  and  startle  her  at  the  time — never  suf- 
fered them  for  long  to  trouble  the  firm  trust  of 
her  faithful  heart ;  though  certainly  now  (more 
for  the  sake  of  the  exculpation  of  her  be- 
trothed than  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
curiosity  —  that  cause  which  had  necessitated 
the  secrecy  of  their  engagement — and  which  in 
her  childlike,  undoubting  faith,  and  confidence 
in  her  lover,  she  had  scarcely  before  cared  even 
to  enquire)  had  become  to  her  a  subject  of 
eager  anxiety  to  solve. 

How  did  she  work  her  poor  brain,  as  for 
hours  she  lay  sleepless  at  nights,  framing  in- 
genious excuses  and  suppositions  of  her  own, 
as  to  its  nature — casting  aside  indignantly  from 
her  imagination  any  suggestion  in  the  slightest 
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degree  infringing  on  the  truth  and  honour 
of  her  affianced  husband  —  poor  unsophisti- 
cated girl ! 

These  two  years  which  he  had  mentioned  as 
the  probable  term  of  the  required  secrecy,  was 
quickly  passing,  and  then — oh  I  what  delight- 
ful imaginings  had  been  comprised  in  that  long 
expected  then! 

But  that  time  had  now  arrived  —  nay  by 
many  long  months  had  been  exceeded  ; — her 
lover  had  returned  from  Italy — they  had  met 
in  London — the  season  was  advancing,  and  all 
that  had  as  yet  happened  to  reward  her  long 
suffering  patience  we  may  partially  gather  from 
what  is  about  soon  to  follow. 

Mrs.  Forde  had  returned  with  her  infant 
daughter,  and  Ada  had  only  sufficient  time  to  try 
on  the  blue  satin  bonnet,  and  Mrs.  Forde  rap- 
turously to  exclaim  with  maternal  satisfaction, 
over  the  becoming  smartness  of  the  same,  which 
with  Madame  Angelo's  pretty  cloak,  she  said 
would  make  her  baby  pass  with  any  Httle  lady  or 
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gentleman  in  the  world,  for  by  experience  Mrs. 
Forde  was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
as  manners  make  the  man,  so  does  the  mantle 
make  the  baby,  and  that  the  handsome  cloak, 
and  the  tasteful  lace  veil  is  quite  sufficient  of 
itself  to  call  forth  the  ejaculations  so  dear  to 
a  nurse's  heart,  as  she  sails  along  the  public 
way  with  her  important  burden — well,  as  I 
said  before,  there  had  been  just  time  to  discuss 
the  bonnet  properly  when  there  came  a 
rather  low,  but  not  at  all  modest  knock  at  the 
door. 

Ada  and  Mrs.  Forde  both  listened  eagerly, 
and  the  latter  exclaiming, 

"  Well !  I  wonder  if  that  is  your  dear 
sister — I  am  almost  afraid  it  is  not — it  is  too 
far  for  a  walk — and  there  is  no  carriage," 
she  left  the  room   to  ascertain. 

No  —  that  it  was  not  Aline,  Ada  was  soon 
convinced  ;  she  heard  a  man's  step  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  a  man's  voice  parleying  with  the 
nurse,  and  moreover  her  quick  ear  was    not 
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long  in  assuring  her  that  that  step,  and  that 
voice  were  no  other's  than  Lord  Mervyn's. 

What  had  brought  him  there  she  could  not 
imagine.  He  might  indeed  have  come  with 
some  message  from  his  sister,  though  making 
himself  useful  was  certainly  not  at  all  in  his 
line,  or  —  but  that  was  too  thrilling  a  sug- 
gestion —  could  he  have  heard  of  her  morn- 
ing's intended  expedition,  and  followed  her 
there  ?  Might  it  not  even  be  that  he  had 
sought  this  occasion  for  a  private  interview, 
in  which  to  inform  her  that  the  bond  of  secrecy 
might  now  be  cancelled  —  that  the  time  was 
come  for  making  their  engagement  known  to 
her  parents. 

Poor  Ada,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  her 
heart  beating  and  cheeks  blanched  by  nervous 
expectation,  stood  awaiting  her  lover's  appear- 
ance. 

"  Why — Mrs.  Forde  is  surely  not  sending  him 
away  !"  she  thought  in  alarm,  as  through  the 
ringing  sound  in  her  ears,  she  fancied  she  dis- 
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tinguished  a  demur  on  the  part  of  the  nurse — 
and  pushing  open  the  door  of  the  little  sitting 
room,  she  stepped  in  to  the  entrance  hall,  and 
with  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes,  said  in 
nervous  tremulous  accents — "  Ah,  I  thought  it 
was  your  voice  I  heard,  Lord  Mervyn  !" 

But  it  did  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Forde  had 
been  making  the  denial  she  had  imagined,  for 
Lord  Mervyn  displayed  no  surprise  at  her  ap- 
pearance ;  but  discontinuing  the  conference  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  turned  with  more  of 
sang  froid  than  empresnement,  and  accepting 
Mrs.  Forde's  invitation,  entered  the  parlour. 

He  seated  himself  with  an  absent,  distrait  air, 
scarcely  looked  at  Ada,  but  cast  a  glance  of 
unfeigned  disgust  at  the  infant  which  began  to 
cry,  and  Mrs.  Forde,  taking  the  child  from  its 
young  godmother's  arms  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth  you  do. 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 

*  *  * 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 

With  your  derision  !  none  of  noble  sort, 

Would  so  offend  a  virgin  ;  and  extort 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport." 

MiDSU>fMER  Night's  Dream. 


"Mrs.  Forde  has  discovered  that  you  are  no 
great  baby  fancier,"  Ada  then  playfully  began. 

"  Little  wretches  !"  was  all  that  his  lordship 
deigned  to  reply.  "  What  a  strange  fancy  of 
yours,  Ada,  coming  here  to  nurse  that  brat!" 

*^  And  Aline  too,"  said  Ada  laughing  good- 
naturedly,  "  Mrs.  Forde  actually  expects  Aline 
here  this  morning." 
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"  Really  !"  he  replied  dryly^  and  relapsed  into 
that  kind  of  stupid  absorption,  so  irritating  to 
the  feehngs  of  the  most  indulgent  and  enduring, 
and  against  which  even  Ada^s  were  not  long 
proof. 

All  her  fond  imaginings  as  to  the  object  of 
his  visit  fading  hopelessly,  she  began  to  feel 
insulted  and  provoked  at  this  mortifying  ab- 
straction from  herself,  and  after  making  two  or 
three  inefficient  attempts  to  draw  him  into 
conversation,  by  some  playful  sallies  and  re- 
marks, fluttering  about  the  while  in  her  light 
and  airy  way,  now  to  the  window  to  watch 
amongst  the  passing  carriages  for  Aline's  arrival 
— now  stopping  to  chirrup  to  a  piping  bulfinch, 
whose  monotonous  whistling  from  time  to  time 
made  itself  heard — she  suddenly  turned  and 
fixing  her  large  blue  eyes  with  rather  an  angry 
expression  on  her  companion,  as  he  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  idly  on  the  ground,  exclaimed 
with  some  tartness, 

*^  May   I    ask  what  strange  fancy  induced 
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Lord  Mervyn  to  choose  this  good  nurse's  par- 
lour for  a  place  of  meditation  this  morning  ?" 

This  spirited  attack  proved  effectual ;  Lord 
Mervyn  looked  up  with  a  smile — rose  as  if  from 
sleep,  and  approaching  Ada  said, — 

^'  Oh  I  am  confoundedly  stupid  this  morning 
— that  horrid  ball  last  night !" 

"  Horrid  ball !  very  complimentary  to  your 
partners.^' 

"  Oh  that  was  a  delightful  waltz  I  had  with 
you,  Ada,  but  T  detest  dancing — do  not  think  I 
shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  that  way  much 
longer.'* 

Ada  thought  to  herself  she  would  rather 
prefer  her  affianced  husband,  not  dancing  with 
any  except  herself,  but,  of  course,  she  did  not 
say  this — she  only  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile,  which  the  suggestion  of  that 
idea  had  called  forth. 

She  looked  very  lovely  as  she  did  so,  and  her 
companion  seemed  to  be  str  ick  by  the  fact,  for 
he   gazed    earnestly   on    her,  and  drawing  her 
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tenderly  towards  him,  kissed  her   cheek,  say- 

"  Poor  little  Ada  !" 

Ada  crimsoned,  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
turned  away. 

Lord  Mervyn  released  her  carelessly,  and  in 
his  turn  sauntered  towards  the  piping  bulfinch, 
and  amused  himself  therewith,  till  again  without 
looking  round,  he  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 

"  Well  Ada,  and  so  you  expect  Aline  here 
soon.'' 

But  receiving  no  reply,  he  turned  to  discover 
the  reason  of  her  silence. 

Ada  was  standing  at  a  little  distance — a  very 
different  looking  person  to  the  Ada  he  had  just 
before  beheld — Whether  her  womanly  dignity 
had  been  oflfended  by  the  presumptuous  caress, 
or  by  the  tone  of  the  words— "Poor  little  Ada  P 
by  which  it  had  been  followed,  or  that  this 
morning  for  the  first  time  a  dawning  idea  began 
to  intrude  itself  that  all  was  not  quite  right — 
that  her  deep  devotion — her  stedfast  faith  were 
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trifled  with,  or  at  least  received  no  due  con- 
sideration orregard— however  it  might  have  been, 
the  young  girPs  demeanour  was  Hke  that  of  one 
preparing  herself  to  assert  her  proper  dignity — 
to  show  that  however  loving,  gentle,  patient  and 
submissive  she  could  be,  she  possessed  sufficient 
proper  pride  and  sense  of  woman's  dignity  to 
defend  herself  against  any  deceit  and  wrong 
which  might  be  practised  upon  her  affections — 
that  the  petulance  and  caprice  with  which  — un- 
lover-like — he  was  pleased  to  afflict  her,  she  could 
gently  bear,  and  gently  forgive,  but  that  she 
could  not  brook  doubts  and  misgivings  such  as 
had  entered  her  mind  during  the  last  few 
minutes. 

Her  beautiful  little  figure  was  drawn  up  to 
its  full  height,  and  though  her  eyes,  like  dew- 
dropping  violets,  were  suffused  with  tears,  there 
flashed  through  them  a  determination  and  spirit 
which  those  tears  could  not  quite  conceal. 

"Lord  Mervyn,''  she  began  in  a  quivering 
voice,  "  when  is  all  this  to  be  over  ?" 
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"  All  what  ?"  he  replied  with  an  air  of  cold 
mystification. 

"  All  this  secrecy  and  concealment,  on  the 
subject  of  our  engagement — I  do  not  think  I 
can  bear  it  much  longer.*' 

"  Much  longer  ! — I  dare  say  not/'  was  the 
sarcastic  rejoinder  ;  ^*  what  woman  could  ever 
keep  a  secret  more  than  two  years  without 
bursting?" 

"  Two  years  and  six  months, ''  Ada  interposed 
correctively. 

"  Indeed  ! — you  are  very  exact.  I  did  not 
know  it  had  been  so  long— Well?"  as  if  he 
expected  her  to  proceed. 

''  Well,"  repeated  Ada,  "  I  ask  when  is  it  to 
be  over  ?" 

"  Which?— our  engagement,  or  its  secrecy?" 
demanded  Lord  Mervyn  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  told  you  just  now  Lord  Mervyn — when  is 
the  concealment  from  my  parents,  which  be- 
comes daily  more  painful  to  my  sense  of  right, 
and  what  I  owe  to  their  indulgence   and  affec- 
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tion,  to  speak  nothing  of  the  irksomeness  of 
having  to  discourage  attentions  from  another 
which  they  greatly  favour,  without  the  power  of 
accounting  for  my  opposition  to  their  wishes — 
when  is  the  necessity  for  this  secrecy  to  be  at 
an  end  ?'* 

"  I  am  sorry  Ada  that  the  time  cannot  be 
hastened,  to  gratify  your  very  filial  sense  of  duty. 
It  has  certainly  not  yet  arrived,  but  if  you  want 
to  marry  Malcolm,  why  pray  do  not  let  me  stand 
in  your  way.  I  can  of  course  absolve  you  from 
the  engagement,  but  the  secrecy,  as  long  as  the 
engagement  stands  good,  must  for  the  present 
remain  inviolate.'' 

"  If  you  want  to  marry  Malcolm  /" 

There  was  something  so  very  insulting  in  this 
speech,  and  the  cool  scornful  way  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  that  Ada  stood,  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  by  the  injured  offended  feeling  with  which 
it  electrified  her  breast. 

Her  cheeks  burnt— her  lips  trembled— and 
then  she  burst  into  tears. 
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Lord  Mervyn  was  softened  at  this  sight. 

"  Silly  Ada  !''  he  said,  gaining  possession,  of 
her  trembling  hand,  and  assuming  in  his  turn 
the  injured  tone,  "  why  will  you  distress  me 
by  your  doubts  and  suspicions — you  who  I  love 
so  much  ?'^ 

Ah,  that  last  assertion  proved  only  too  effi- 
cient to  win  his  forgiveness  in  Ada's  breast,  but 
it  also  gave  her  fresh  courage  to  seek  for  a  more 
satisfactory  understanding  as  to  the  real  state 
of  their  engagement. 

'^  I  did  not  know  Lord  Mervyn,''  she  con- 
tinued, drying  her  tears,  "  that  I  said  anything 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  doubts  and  suspicions  on 
my  part.  I  merely  enquired  when  the  neces- 
sity for  concealment  would  be  at  an  end.  It  is 
but  natural  that  I  should  be  anxious  on  the 
subject.  I  should  be  very  tame,  very  luke- 
warm indeed,  if  I  could  go  on  thus,  month  after 
month,  without  testifying  anxiety  and  concern 
in  the  matter." 

"  Undoubtedly  dear  Ada,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
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prised  ;  it  is  as  you  say,  most  natural/'  Lord 
Mervyn  soothingly  replied  ;  "  still  you  see  this 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  most  total 
trust,  hope  and  patience  is  required.  It  is  a 
hard  proof  to  which  to  put  you  my  Ada,  but  it 
either  must  be  so  or  I  must  relinquish  you  al- 
together, and  that,". ..  .and  he  glanced  nar- 
rowly at  her  countenance  as  he  spoke,  "  would 
be  a  hard  alternative  for  me  at  least.  What  is 
to  be  done,  my  Sylphide  ?" 

I  have  entered  I  believe  into  no  minute  de- 
scription, such  as  of  colour  of  hair,  of  expres- 
sion, or  cast  of  feature,  distinguishing  Lord 
Mervyn's  personal  exterior  ;  but  from  the 
general  tenor  of  my  allusions  to  his  appearance, 
manner  and  deportment,  most  probably  my 
readers  have  conceived  their  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  have  drawn  from  thence  no  very 
favourable  picture  of  the  cold,  bitter,  caustic 
young  man,  in  whose  very  love-making  "  strife 
and  scold  "  seemed  to  present  the  most  pro- 
minent features. 
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Yet,  however  little  pleasing  may  be  the  ideas 
conceived — and  less  so  when  I  name — which  as 
I  am  about  it  I  may  as  well  do,  the  marked 
Roman  features  of  his  face,  accompanied  by 
hair  and  complexion  too  fair  to  be  generally 
deemed  in  good  keeping  with  such  a  style  of 
countenance  ; — even  I,  who  will  not  I  think, 
be  accused  of  an  overdue  partiality  for  the 
young  Earl,  am  compelled  to  assert,  that  there 
was  something,  if  not  pleasing  at  first  sight, 
decidedly  striking  and  distinguished  in  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  '  Tis  sure  he  had  a  mien  and  face 
"Which  spoke  him  of  a  noble  race." 

But  that  was  not  what  I  was  intending  to 
set  forth.  I  meant  that  my  readers  had  pro- 
bably conceived  that  his  '*  mien  and  face,^' 
however  they  might  savour  of  nobility,  could 
express  little  else  than  arrogancy,  spleen  and 
pride,  and  but  that  "  who  can  tell  the  bent  of 
woman's  fancies  ?"  in  such  matters,  it  was  only 
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a  wonder  that  hearts  were  ever  lost  on  such  a 
subject. 

Those  who  thus  imagine,  strangely  err. 
They  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  reflect  that  one 
sweet  smile  to  a  dozen  bitter  ones — one  soft 
word  to  a  dozen  caustic  and  severe  ones,  sinks 
deeper — works  tenfold  the  effect,  than  the  never 
varying  sunshine  of  the  sweetest  smiles,  the 
overflowing  music  of  bland  and  flattering  words 
from  more  lavish  lips. 

No  ! — none  could  smile  more  sweetly  than 
Lord  ^  Mervyn  when  he  chose  —  no  voice 
could  naturally  assume  a  more  musical  tone. 
So  when  at  times,  short  as  they  had  been,  and 
far  between,  it  suited  his  fancy,  or  accorded 
with  his  mood,  to  suppress  that  bitterness 
which  had  become  habitual  to  his  character, 
woe  to  the  weak,  susceptible  heart  which  was 
subject  to  his  power,  for  then— 

"  That  angel  does  a  demon  seem  !" 

as  now  to  poor  Ada  when  in  tones  so  different 
from  those  of  careless  scorn,  indifference  or  con- 
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descension,  which  had  characterized  the  com- 
mencement of  their  interview,  and  indeed  had 
been  but  the  too  general  tenor  of  his  deport- 
ment towards  his  affianced,  Lord  Mervyn 
spoke.  Still,  though  it  thrilled  her  heart 
with  happiness,  it  was  a  troubled  bliss  which 
she  almost  felt,  though  she  knew  not  why,  like 
doubt  and  foreboding. 

"  Lord  Mervyn,'^  she  said  at  length,  in  a 
timid  voice,  "  you  talk  of  my  trust  and  faith — 
why  will  you  not  prove  yours  in  me,  and  tell 
me  all  about  this  great  unknown  reason  for 
keeping  our  engagement  secret?  Indeed  I  do 
not  ask  out  of  idle  curiosity  or  want  of  faith, 
but  it  would  be  such  an  inexpressible  comfort 
to  know  the  whole  truth.  The  knowledge 
would  give  me  spirit  to  wait  and  wait  and  bear 
all  for  your  sake — even  the  suspicions — the 
doubts — the  coldness  of  my  parents— which  it 
is  indeed  sometimes  very  hard  to  endure.  And 
the  world  too  whispers  reasons  for  your  not 
marrying  as  your  friends  so  much  desire — and 
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though  it  is  I  know  very  fooHsh,  that  has  made 
me  most  miserable.  Ah,  you  are  angry  again 
I  see,"  for  Lord  Mervyn  had  turned  away,  and 
dropped  her  hand  with  returning  impatience. 

'^  No  !  not  angry  Ada/'  he  repUed  in  a  voice 
less  assured  than  formerly,  for  he  was  at  that 
moment  meditating  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  put  the  poor  little  thing  out  of  her 
misery  at  once  by  releasing  her  from  the  en- 
gagement, conscience  at  that  moment  suggest- 
ing that  the  part  he  was  playing  was  really 
somewhat  of  a  demon's  act,  for  further  off  than 
ever  did  he  feel  that  time  to  be  when  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  step  which 
should  compensate  to  her  for  his  present  con- 
duct. Yet  strange  to  say,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  he  felt  a  strange  reluctance  for  his  own 
sake,  to  relinquish  entirely  his  claim  upon  Ada. 
There  was  after  all  something  most  exquisitely 
bewitching  in  her  sweet  tender  little  face,  in 
her  innocent  yet  fervent  devotion  to  himself. 
He   must,  he   supposed,  marry  some  day 
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. .  .  .Besides  the  underhand  plot  amused  him, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  thwarting 
the  haughty  Lady  Adelaide,  an  amiable  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  he  had  ever  taken  an  especial 
gratification.  So  the  suggestion  passed  away, 
and  again  he  turned  to  his  cruel  task. 

"  Noj  not  angry,  Ada,'^  he  repeated,  "  but 
certainly  I  had  hoped  that  she  I  loved,  had 
been  more  brave  and  true,  for  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  bring  forward,  as  the  motives 
for  your  desire  to  discover  this  secret,  excuse 
me  if  I  see  in  it  but  the  signs  of  failing  strength 
and  wavering  faith.  I  suppose  I  should  not 
hope  more  from  any  woman,  but  I  own  I  am 
disappointed.  Listen  to  me  Ada.  The  woman 
I  love,  (I  may  be  exigeant  and  exacting,  I  be- 
lieve I  am,  but  I  cannot  help  it,)  the  woman 
who  must  hope  to  retain  my  love  must  be  one 
who  can  hope  against  hope — trust  against  trust, 
for  my  sake — be  content  to  wait  and  believe 
and  hope  though  only  the  faintest  and  re- 
motest glimmer  of  light  is  presented  to  cheer 
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her  on.  If  your  trust  and  patience  cannot 
stand  this  Ada,  I  will  set  you  free  from  this 
moment — free  to  gratify  your  parents  by  marry- 
ing Malcolm  or  any  body  they  please,  and  I 
throw  the  secret  of  our  engagement  at  your 
■  mercy.  Yes/'  and  he  again  narrowly  scanned 
her  countenance  so  expressive  of  fear  and 
agony  at  this  suggestion — ''far  rather,  at  any 
cost,  would  I  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  dear- 
est hopes,  than  be  bound  to  a  woman  who  must 
know  all  the  whys  and  wherefores,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  case  before  she  can  agree 
to  trust  and  beheve  her  lover.  So  my  dear 
Ada,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  for 
ever " 

"Oh  Mervyn,  Mervyn  !"  interrupted  the 
poor  girl. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door— -a  knock  was  heard— Lord  Mervyn  stop- 
ped abruptly  and  walked  to  the  window,  and 
Ada,  with  less  animation  than  she  had  before 
received  the  announcement  of  her  sister's  ex- 
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peeted  arrival,  murmured— «  Here  is  Aline  P^ 
and  smoothing  her  long  fair  tresses  from  her 
flushed  and  still  tear-stained  cheeks,  rose  to 
prepare  for  the  meeting.; 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'*  O  happy,  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching  ;  O  were  favour  so  ! 
Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
****** 

Oh  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart." 

Midsummer  Njg'it's  Dream. 


Aji'TEii  a  short  colloquy  in  the  passage,  with 
Madame  Angelo,  Mrs.  Forde  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  Ali[  e, 

"  Fair  as  a  festal  day,  serene  as  air/' 
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appeared  before  Ada  and  Lord  Mervyn ;  her 
beautiful  little  boy,  dressed  in  the  prettiest  of 
childish  costumes  —  embroidered  pelisse  and 
snowy  plumed  hat — holding  by  his  mother's 
delicately  tinted  silk  dress. 

Mrs.  Forde  had  evidently  just  given  her  notice 
of  the  pleasure  in  prospect,  for  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  radiant  pleasure, 
as  she  glanced  with  eager  expectation  into  the 
apartment. 

"Ada!  dear  Ada!"  she  exclaimed,  as  her 
sister  sprang  forward  into  her  embrace,  "  this 
s  indeed  a  joyful  surprise,  good  Mrs.  Forde 
has  prepared  for  me — and  you.  Lord  Mervyn," 
turning  to  him  with  a  smile,  '*  how  much  have 
you  had  to  with  it?'^ 

*'  I ! — not  any  thing  in  the  world,  I  assure 
you,*'  was  Lord  Mervyn's  cold  reply. 

Aline  still  holding  Ada's  hand,  glanced  from 
her  to  Lord  Mervyn,  with  arch  significance 
in  her  smile ;  the  conscious  Ada  looked  down 
and   blushed,   and    Lord   Mervyn,   with  some 
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impatient  annoyance  expressed  in  the  gesture, 
turned  away. 

"  Mrs.  Forde  tells  me,  you  have  both  been 
here,  a  very  long  time,''  Aline  continued  ;  ''  I 
am  so  sorry,  for  had  I  known  who  I  should 
have  found,  I  could  have  arrived  much  earlier. 
Dear  Ada,  how  long  it  is  since  I  saw  you?  And 
what  do  you  think  of  my  little  son  ?  has  he  not 
grown  a  nice  little  man  V 

Ada  who  had  drawn  the  child  caressingly 
towards  her,  looked  up  to  smile  her  acquies- 
cence in  the  maternal  appeal  ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, her  eyes  met  not  only  her  sister's  face, 
but  also  caught  the  expression  of  Lord  Mer- 
vyn's  countenance,  who  stood  near.  And  what 
was  it  in  that  glance,  that  made  her,  as  if  from 
a  sudden  spasm  of  pain,  bow  down  her  head 
again  so  quickly?  She  met  no  harsh  or  bit- 
ter look  from  him — no  indeed,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  fascinated  upon  Aline.  He  saw  not- 
heeded  not  her  glance.  Had  she  ever  seen 
Lord   Mervyn   look   so  before — had   she    ever 
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caught  such  a  gaze  from  him,  of  which  she  her- 
self was  the  object  ? 

No  —  and  though  she  had  never  till  now, 
seen  the  look  of  spontaneous  homage  such  as 
that  glance  expressed,  she  felt  what  it  was — 
and  how  cold  and  shght  had  been  her  rightful 
share  of  the  same  prerogative.  But  still  jea- 
lousy was  far  from  poor  Ada's  nature ;  humble 
she  was,  distrustful  of  the  charms  which  might 
have  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  world. 

She  was  too,  so  innocent,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  Aline  being  married,  was  sufficient  of  itself 
to  serve  as  a  quietus  to  her  mind.  So  in  a  few 
minutes,  though  with  a  sharp,  painful  feeling 
rankling  in  her  breast,  she  turned  again  her  at- 
tention to  the  child,  thinking  only  how  very  beau- 
tiful her  sister  had  become,  and  how  impossible 
indeed  it  would  be  for  any  one  to  have  looked 
upon  her,  without  feeling  intense  and  fond  ad- 
miration, such  has  had  been  expressed  in  that 
glance  of  Lord  Mervyn. 

And  certainly,  the  beauty  of  Aline  had  be- 
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come  much  heightened,  during  the  last  few 
years.  As  the  fair,  youthful  girl,  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic had  been  a  peculiarly  pure  and  pearl- 
like  delicacy,  animated  at  the  same  time,  by 
such  a  hvely  susceptibility  to  every  inward 
emotion,  so  that 

"  The  naiad  like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale," 

or  that 

"  Spiritual  flower  sentient  of  each^breeze  and  shower," 

seemed  her  most  fitting  simiUtude.  She  had 
now  become  the  beautiful  woman,  and  those 
original  characteristics  were  still  predominant, 
irradiated,  not  dispelled.  I  will  not  enter  into 
a  strict  investigation,  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  that  heightened  radiance  had  been  de- 
rived— whether  from  that  pure  celestial  fount 
of  inward  light  within  the  soul,  brightening 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  of  heavenly 
radiance,  the  "  sunshine  of  the  soul,"  or  from 
that  delusive  glittering  fount,  with  which  the 
world  knows  so  well  how  to  cause  its  votaries 
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to  shitie — a  radiance,  indeed  so  deceptive,  that  it 
might  even  well  be  said,  that  the  children  of  this 
world  are  oftimes  brighter  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  But  no  such  critical 
ideas  were  mingled  in  the  sister's  survey  of  the 
beautiful  creature  before  her.  She  did  but  ad- 
mire, and  perhaps  almost  envy  that  great  loveli- 
ness— for  though  many  in  her  position  might 
have  laid  "  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,'' 
that  she  did  not  very  far  fall  short  of  such  at- 
tractions^ when  Ada,  after  gazing  on  the  serenely 
radiant  Aline,  as  she  stood  caressing  the  infant 
brought  for  her  inspection — now  talking  to  Mrs. 
Forde,  now  to  Lord  Mervyn,  who  deigned  then 
to  tolerate  with  more  graciousness  the  presence 
of  a  baby,  whilst 

"  Fast  as  light  a  thousand  smiles, 
Came  showering  from  her  face," 

instinctively  turned  to  a  mirror,  and  saw  her  own 
face,  with  the  anxious  flush  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  the   darkened,   troubled   expression  of  its 
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azure  eyes,  therein  reflected,  she  read  no  such 
flattering  tale,  and  only  sighed  again. 

Aline  might  have  thought  the  affectionate 
little  sister  of  other  days,  had  become  somewhat 
cold  and  reserved  in  her  demonstrations  of  love 
towards  herself  and  of  her  pleasure  in  the  meet- 
ing— had  it  not  been  that  her  child  seemed  the 
monopolizing  object  of  Ada's  attention,  and  then 
with  the  quick,  keen  penetration  of  woman  in 
such  matters,  on  her  first  glance  at  Lord  Mervyn 
and  Ada,  she  had  read  something  there,  which 
quick  as  light  awakened  suspicions  in  her  breast, 
accounting  more  reasonably  still,  for  a  little 
cold  abstraction  and  absorption  in  her  sister's 
demeanour. 

However  it  might  be — whether  she  really  be- 
lieved something  to  be  in  the  wind,  or  that  it 
was  merely  from  playful  mahce  against  Lord 
Mervyn,  she  certainly  chose  to  feign  an  assump- 
tion of  suspicion. 

'^I    little   thought,"   she   said,  when    Mrs. 

D   3 
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Forde  having  again  relieved  her  company  of 
the  society  of  her  little  daughter,  and  Aline 
drawing  away  Alessandro  from  his  pretty  aunt, 
seated  herself  affectionately  by  Ada^s  side,  and 
renew^ed  in  warm  terms  her  expressions  of 
delight  at  the  meeting — ''  I  little  suspected 
the  motives  of  Lord  Mervyn's  strange  anxiety, 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  good  Mrs.  Forde's 
domicile  this  morning,"  and  she  glanced  with 
arch  significance  at  Mervyn,  as  he  sat  oppo- 
site to  her,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  im- 
portant occupation  of  rapping  his  boots  with  his 
cane,  but  casting  many  a  stealthy  glance  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  sisters. 

"And  I  so  very  innocently,"  AHne  continued, 
"  discouraged  the  kindly  proffered  escort  of  his 
lordship.  Ah  Ada  !  I  had  little  idea  that  there 
was  to  be  a  more  alluring  bait,  than  Mrs. 
Forde's  poor  baby  to  reward  him  for  his 
trouble !" 

Ada  strove  to  appear  ignorant  as  to  the 
meaning   of   these  words,   but    the    tell    tale 
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blushes  betrayed  her — blushes  as  much  of  plea- 
sure as  of  confusion. 

It  was  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  that  she 
heard,  almost  for  the  first  time,  that  which 
thrilled  her  woman's  heart  with  proud  satisfac- 
tion, namely  the  heart  of  Lord  Mervyn  awarded 
as  her  own  possession,  even  but  in  playfulness. 

But  the  short  lived  satisfaction  was  too 
soon  destroyed  by  Lord  Mervyn's  careless, 
scornfully  implied  denial  of  any  such  impli- 
cation. 

'^  Pshaw  j"  he  murmured  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  as  if  such  trifling  wearied  him.  "  I 
cannot  flatter  myself,  Aline,  that  Ada's  blushes 
are  called  forth  on  my  account,  seeing  that 
neither  of  us  had  the  least  idea  that  the  plea- 
sure of  this  rencontre  was  in  store  for  us." 
He  looked  almost  fiercely  at  Ada,  for  her  in- 
discreet blushes,  then  bending  down,  mut- 
tered significantly,  but  fortunately  too  low 
and  indistinctly   to  reach  Ada  s  ears,    *'  You 
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know  Aline   very  well,  my  reason  for  coming 

here/* 

"  But  tell  me,  dearest  Ada,'^  continued  Aline 
in  a  sadder  tone,  without  noticing  this  speech 
of  Mervyn^s,  "  how  are  they  all  at  home  ?— -my 
dear  Father— am  I  never  to  speak  to  him  again 
— am  I  never  to  be  forgiven  ?" 
Ada  was  sorrowfully  silent. 
"  You,  dear  Ada,  who  ever  remain  my  con- 
stant friend,  may  I  not  even  be  allowed  to  see 
more   of  you — would  they  let   you  come  to  me 
sometimes?" 

'^  Dear  Aline,  I  should  like  it  so  very  much, 

but "  and  her  tone  spoke  little  of  hope 

of  the  likelihood  that  privilege  being  accorded. 
Lord  Mervyn  muttered  another  contemptu- 
ous "  Pshaw !"  and  Aline,  with  a  tinge  of 
heightened  colour  drew  the  child  caressingly 
within  her  arms  as  if  to  solace  the  wounded 
feelings  which  such  inferences  to  the  es- 
trangement of  her  family  towards  her,  had 
not  ceased  to  excite. 
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But  these  feelings  were  gradually  losing 
much  of  their  softened  nature,  infused  now  with 
more  of  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  injury,  and 
when  she  again  turned  to  speak  to  Ada,  it  was 
more  coldly  and  on  a  different  subject. 

The  Seyton  carriage  soon  after  arrived  to 
convey  Ada  home. 

Aline  seemed  the  one  who  most  regretted  its 
arrival  —  Lord  Mervyn  had  for  some  time 
shewn  signs  of  fidgetty  impatience,  and  Ada 
evidently  was  not  in  spirits  fully  to  appreciate 
the  company  of  her  sister.  Indeed,  to  tell 
the  truth,  in  spite  of  what  I  said  before  of  her 
unsuspicious  feelings  in  respect  to  Aline,  there 
was  something  —  she  knew  not  what  —  of  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  which  constrained  her 
natural  warmth  of  manner  and  of  feeling  ;  she 
however  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  sister,  who 
with  much  interest  surveyed  the  young  party  in 
the  open  carriage  from  the  window, without  how- 
ever exposing  herself  to  their  view  ;  saying,  with 
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an  air  of  proud  humility,  but  in  a  sorrowful 
voice — "  I  suppose  I  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
look  upon  my  sisters  without  danger  or  disgrace 
to  them ;"  and  when  Ada  had  left  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Mervyn,  who  attended  her 
to  the  carriage,  poor  Aline  with  tearful  eyes 
was  holding  up  her  sweet  boy — who  had  re- 
gretfully seen  his  pretty  aunt  Ada  depart — to 
console  him  by  the  sight  of  the  carriage  full 
of  pretty  aunties,  towards  whom,  however,  he 
must  hold  out  his  little  arms  in  vain. 

And  Ada,  she  had  somewhat  coldly  returned 
the  pressure  which  on  assisting  her  into  the 
carriage,  Lord  Mervyn  had  bestowed  on  her 
hand,  and  with  eyes  somewhat  sullenly  averted, 
had  avoided  the  parting  glance  ;  but  ere  they 
had  reached  home,  one  of  her  younger  sisters 
had  remarked, 

"Why  Ada  is  crying — you  are  always  cry- 
ing now,  dear  Ada  !*' 

And  what  had  drawn  forth  these  silent  tears 
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from  the   all-forgiving — all-believing    spirit   of 
that  girl  ? 

Nothing,  but  remorse  for  her  own  captious 
suspicious  jealousy,  which  had  moved  her  thus 
to  demean  herself  towards  her  beloved  Mervyn. 

She  did  not  conceal  from  her  mother  the  fact  of 
her  having  met  Aline  or  Lord  Mervyn  at  Mrs. 
Forde's  that  morning.  Her  one  great  secret 
had  not  at  all  improved  her  tact  in  the  art  of 
secrecy — on  the  contrary — it  seemed  but  to  in- 
crease her  aversion  to  concealment  of  any  kind 
in  her  general  dealings.  Lady  Adelaide  was  not 
pleased  at  this  information.  She  supposed  the 
plot— as  she  called  it  — was  of  Lord  Mervyn's 
arranging.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  act,  more 
than  the  act  itself,  to  which  she  objected.  A 
casual  meeting  of  the  sort  with  her  sister  could 
be  of  Kttle  moment.  But  this  incident  would 
only  oblige  her  for  the  future  to  be  more  parti- 
cular in  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  any  such 
clandestine  proceedings ;  at  the  same  time  letting 
drop  some  allusions,  too  vague  however  for  Ada 
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to  comprehend  their  full  import,  that  Lord  Mer- 
vyn  was  becoming  rather  too  conspicuous  in  his 
conduct  towards  Aline,  for  her  ladyship  to  con- 
sider a  participation  in  their  joint  companion- 
ship in  any  way  desirable  or  proper  for  her 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Whence  com'st  thou — with  those  eyes  and  that  fine  mien, 
Thou  sweet,  sweet  singer  ?  like  an  angel  found 
Mourning  alone,  thou  seem'st  (thy  mates  all  fled) 
A  star  'mongst  clouds, — a  spirit  'midst  the  dead." 

Barry  Cornwall. 


On  Ada's  departure,  Aline — having,  much  to 
Lord  Mervyn's  impatience,  bestowed  a  little 
more  conversation  and  attention  on  the  good 
nurse  and  her  infant — consented  to  reward  his 
patience  by  making  use  of  his  escort,  since  her 
carriage,  which  had  gone  back  to  the  Opera 
House,  where  Angelo  was  attending  a  rehearsal, 
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having  not  yet  returned,  and  Mrs.  Forde's 
house  not  being  far  distant,  she  had  resolved  to 
proceed  thither  on  foot,  expecting  to  find  the 
carriage  still  in  attendance  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre. 

Lord  Mervyn,  without  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  plan,  -eagerly  acceded 
to  this  proposition,  and  at  Aline's  request  led 
her  by  the  least  public  route  to  the  place  of 
destination — his  lovely  companion  on  his  arm, 
and  the  other,  ere  they  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, burdened  by  the  little  Alessandro,  vrhose 
infantine  pace  he  soon  began  to  find  trouble- 
some, the  mother's  smiling  thanks,  however,  for 
the  kindness,  sufficiently  reconciling  his  feelings 
to  the  act  of  condescension. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  they  ran  little  risk  of 
meeting  with  acquaintances,  still,  ere  they 
reached  the  Haymarket,  the  distinguished  little 
party  had  attracted  no  little  attention  from  the 
passers  by. 
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The  carriage — no  longer  the  pony  equipage, 
for  frightened  by  her  first  unfortunate  expe- 
dition therein,  Aline  had  decided  that  she  had 
no  taste  or  talent  for  the  exercise  of  the  whip, 
and  Angelo  had  supplied  its  place  by  a  hand- 
some and  more  generally  useful  clarence— was 
found,  as  expected,  in  attendance  at  the  private 
door  of  the  theatre. 

The  footman  on  perceiving  his  mistress,  has- 
tened to  open  the  carriage  door,  saying  that  he 
believed  his  master  would  be  delayed,  for  some 
little  time  longer. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  wait,"  said  Aline, 
"  but  you,  Lord  Mervyn,  I  need  not  detain." 

*'  Wait !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  nuisance 
for  you !  but  what  is  the  use  of  your  waiting 
here — why  not  come  into  the  Theatre,  and  look 
at  the  rehearsal  ?  Have  you  ever  been  present 
at  an  Opera  rehearsal  ?" 

'*  Not  at  a  real  Opera  rehearsal,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh,  do  pray  then  come  ir,  you  have  not  an 
idea  what  fun  it  is." 
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"  Oh  no/'  AMne  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  I 
can— in  the  first  place,  Carlo  may  not  like  it." 

"Oh  nonsense;  that  makes  it  only  more 
proper  that  you  should  go  and  look  after  him  a 
little.  rU  make  them  put  us  into  a  box,  from 
which  you  need  not  be  seen  at  all,  if  you  do  not 
like— come  along !" 

And  with  his  usual  self-willed  domination, 
he  drew  her  on— dragging  the  little  boy  after 
them,  to  another  entrance — where  finding  a  box- 
keeper  in  attendance,  he  desired  that  they  might 
be  admitted  into  a  box  convenient  for  their 
intended  purpose. 

The  man  who  recognised  Lord  Mervyn  and 
Madame  Angelo,  shewed  them  into  one  near  the 
stage,  deeming  it  probable  that  as  rehearsal  at- 
tenders  seldom  came,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
performance,  as  for  the  performers,  it  was  a  situ- 
ation that  was  hkely  to  be  preferred,  both  by  the 
Opera  Singer's  lady,  and  her  lordly  companion. 

What  a  scene  of  disenchantment  must  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  present  on  such  an  occasion. 
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to  the  spectator  accustomed  to  see  it  but  in  its 
nightly  lustre,  by  the  garish  light  of  day  !  As 
much  so,  as  the  brilliancy  of  a  ball-decked 
beauty,  when  the  morning  sunshine  breaks 
upon  her  deteiiorated  charms. 

The  decorations,  hangings,  gildings  !  —  so 
effective  at  night,  how/ao?e  and  paltry,  or  coldly 
glaring,  they  look  by  daylight  I — and  then  the 
vast  emptiness,  or  at  most  the  stir  of  mechanics 
in  workmen's  garb,  climbing,  cleaning,  or 
hammering  about  the  premises!  Then  again, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  aspect  of  the  stage 
itself,  the  actors — the  beings  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  behold  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  drama,  walking  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lights — how  are  they  metamorphosed  ! — 
Norma  for  instance,  raving  and  denunciating 
in  a  silk  pelisse  and  small  French  bonnet, 
can  present  no  very  sublime  spectacle — nor  the 
men  in  their  every  day  habiliments,  fail,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  appear  in  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  light,  while  the  inferior  myrmidons  of 
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the  corps  operatic^  never  even  in  their  dress  cos- 
tume very  refined,  divested  of  the  stage  attire 
and  stage  etiquette,  are  disenchanting  in  the 
extreme. 

As    to    the    performance   itself  —  it    might 
be   imagined,  that   in   order  to   keep   up   the 
illusion,  one  has  but  to  close  one's  eyes,  and 
that  the  delight  of  sound  must  at  least  remain 
unimpaired.      Yes  !    then   indeed  a  rare  treat 
may  be  enjoyed  ;  one  might  almost  fancy  one- 
self transported  into  a  grove  of   singing  birds. 
Such  trills  !     such  shakes,  and  piercing  notes 
of  melody — such  delicious  samples — trials  and 
exercises  of  the  singers'  powers  and  proficiency 
will  stir  and  thrill  the  enraptured  ear — passages, 
clear  and  mellifluous,  as  the  carol  of  the  lark — 
the  tumultuous  strain  of  the  merry  nightingale 
— warbled  singly,  or  by  snatches,  or  in  impatient 
repetition,  till  the  desired  pitch  of  perfection  is 
gained,    or    victory    over    some     imperfection 
so  trivial,  that  none  but  the  delicate  ear  of  the 
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singer  himself  could  perhaps  have  detected  the 
flaw! 

This  is  exquisite  enough  and  all  else  might 
indeed  be  forgotten,  if  the  jealous  ear  could  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  other  most  intrusive  and 
disenchanting  sounds — the  light — loud  laughter 
— or  worse — the  wanton  jest — the  words  of  levity ! 
which,  like  "  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune, 
and  harsh  mingle  so  jarringly,  at  oft  recurring 
intervals,  with  the  rest/'     Alas  !  indeed  that 

"  As  in  this  bad  world  below, 
Noblest  things  tind  vilest  usings, 
*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Lips  that  could  half  heaven  reveal," 

should   so   generally   profane  the   sacred    gift 
committed  to  their  trust. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  seem  by  these  words 
to  intend  a  disparagement  to  a  whole  class  of 
individuals,  amongst  which  are,  and  have  been, 
doubtless,  many  to  be  found,  lovely  and  of  good 
report — 

"  Lilies  amongst  thorns," 

who  by  their  blameless  career,  have  acquired  an 
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unspotted  fame— pure  gold,  to  whom  the  ordeal 
of  temptation,  incident  to  their  position  and 
circumstances,  has  but  proved  the  constancy  of 
their  integrity  and  virtue. 

And  might  there  not,  almost  have  appeared 
visible,  this  same  distinctive  mark — an  Abdiel 
halo  of  purity  and  grace — on  the  pale  brow  of 
Carlo  Angelo,  as  he  stood  amid  the  professional 
company,  amongst,  but  not  of  them,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  which  I  speak. 

The  intruding  trio  remained  for  some  time, 
unobserved  spectators  of  the  scene.  It  was 
one  quite  new  to  Aline,  and  at  first  seemed 
to  afford  sufficient  amusement  of  itself  to 
absorb  all  other  considerations.  The  little 
Alessandro,  to  provide  against  the  probable 
consequence  which  would  follow  a  view  of  his 
father,  had  not  been  permitted  by  his  mother, 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sight  ;  but  having  re- 
covered from  his  first  wonderment  and  bewil- 
derment, at  finding  himself  transported  into 
his  present  quarters,  and  at  the  sounds  which 
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met  his  ears,  was  contenting  himself  in  happy 
innocence,  with  the  sources  of  amusement 
which  a  child  can  make  for  itself  in  the  nar- 
rowest sphere  ;  whilst  Lord  Mervyn  having  for 
sometime  watched  with  Aline  in  silence,  began 
to  whisper  in  her  ear,  his  ironical  criticising 
comments  on  what  they  were  beholding,  spoiling 
any  pleasure  she  might  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
by  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  ill-natured 
persiflage,  must  ever  excite  in  the  gentle  breast, 
even  when  it  has  not — as  Aline  had — any  per- 
sonal feelings  to  be  thereby  wounded. 

Her  thoughts  instinctively  reverted  to  that 
arrival  of  the  professional  corps,  on  their  mo- 
mentous visit  to  Merriford,  and  the  remem- 
brance called  forth  one  of  those  sighs,  the 
mingled  sources  of  which  defies  analyzation 

"  Do  look  at  that  curious  little  creature  ^" 
said  Lord  Mervyn,  denoting  the  bold  eyed 
elfin  Lucia,  whose  diminutive  stature  sunk  her 
to  a  lower  level  in  the  opera,  than  her  beautiful 
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voice  might  otherwise   have  given  her  claim — 
"  There  never  was  such  a  Uttle  gipsy." 

'^  What,  Lucia  V  Aline  replied,  with  careless 
disdain,  '*  poor  thing,  she  is  much  to  be  pitied  ! 
Carlo  tells  me  she  w'as  an  orphan,  brought  up 
to  the  stage  by  that  man — I  forget  his  name — 
that  great  violin  player,  and  her  education,  I 
fear,  has  made  her  what  she  is.  She  is  indeed, 
a  curious  little  creature — she  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Alessandro,  and  was  at  one  time  always 
haunting  him  in  his  walks,  and  intruding  her- 
self upon  us,  in  a  way  not  very  agreeable  to 
me — or  Carlo  either." 

^'  Oh  Carlo,  if  I  hear  right,  has  no  business  to 
complain  ;  he  should  only  be  thankful  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  little  wretch,  without  any  further 
trouble.'' 

''  What  do   you   mean  ?"    Aline   exclaimed 
turning  round  at  this  speech. 

"  Oh  nothing  !"  said  his  lordship,  smiling 
significantly  ;  "pray  do  not  quote  me  as  your 
authority — but  did  you  never  hear,  that  when 
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your  respected  husband  paid  his  first  and  last 
visit  to  Merriford,  that  fellow,  Lucia's  master 
that  was,  imagined  to  have  made  a  capital  spe- 
culation by  a  matrimonial  liaison^  between  his 
protegee,  and  the  great  first  tenor — Signor  An- 
gelo  ?  probably  purposing  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  to  join  partnership/^ 

Aline  turned  pale  with  horror  at  this  idea. 

"You  may  imagine  the  indignation  of  the 
respectable  Signor  ViolinOy  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  when  the  young  Signor  played  him  so 
false.  He  contemplated  I  believe,  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  &c.,  &c. — and  then  Lucia 
has  of  course  gone  out  ever  since  with  a  stiletto 
in  store  for  you,  and  your  eon  too ;  so  be  on 
your  guard.'' 

"  How  can  you  invent  such  a  ridiculous — 
such  an  odious  story.  Lord  Mervyn  ?"  Aline 
haughtily  interrupted.  But  though  she  gave 
little  credence  to  the  story,  she  crimsoned  to 
her  temples,  and  her  countenance  assumed  an 
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expression  of  indignant  disgust,  which  made 
her  tormentor  smile. 

The  very  idea  that  her  husband^s  name  should 
be  coupled  with  that  of  such  a  being,  she  felt 
degrading  to  herself— that  it  should  ever  have 
entered  into  any  one's  head,  thus  to  speak  of 
Carlo,  in  such  a  conjunction  with  that  poor 
worm — Lucia  !  Carlo  indeed  !  and  her  glance 
sought  the  noble  figure  of  her  husband — Yes  ! 
what  was  she,  that  Italian  girl,  but  a  worm  in 
comparison  with  him  ? 

"  Padre  !  —  Pappa  /"  shouted  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  young  son,  in  his  pretty  jargon,  half 
Italian,  half  English,  with  a  burst  of  wild  de- 
light, and  Alessandro,  who  had,  unheeded  by 
his  mother  in  her  indignant  abstraction,  worked 
his  head,  hat,  plumes,  and  all,  between  Ahne 
and  Lord  Mervyn,  to  the  front  of  the  box— at 
the  same  time  pushing  back  the  curtain  to  the 
fuUexposuieol  the  occupants — beheld  his  father, 
of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond.     Of  course 
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his  exclamation  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
operatic  corps  upon  them. 

Angelo,  on  the  sound  first  reaching  his  ear, 
looked  up  with  the  impulsive  expression  of 
delight  with  which  sounds,  so  dear  to  the  tender 
father,  thrilled  his  heart. 

Bat  the  expression  was  only  momentary ;  there 
was  more  of  surprise  than  pleasure  in  the  glance 
with  which  he  more  attentively  examined  the 
group — a  flush  chasing  the  pure  paleness  of  his 
brow,  as  Aline  appeared  so  suddenly  to  his  view, 
as  a  fair  vision  of  loveliness,  delicacy  and  grace. 

Why  that  flush,  and  why  did  he  turn  coldly 
away  without  sign,  or  smile  of  recognition  ? 
Was  it  merely  dissatisfaction  at  beholding  her 
unusual  and  unnecessary  appearance  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  was  it  that  glance  of  disdain — 
almost  of  disgust,  which  he — unconscious  of 
its  origin— saw  bent  upon  him  from  those  eyes, 
on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  his  life  was 
dependent — and  with  which  perhaps,  not  very 
pleasantly,  the  sneer  upon  the  countenance  of 
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her  companion  might  have  coupled  itself  in  his 
fancy.  However,  it  might  be,  he  only  seemed 
from  that  moment  anxious  to  bring  his  duties 
to  a  close.  Turning  with  a  glance  of  mild  dig- 
nity, not  unproductive  of  effect,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  request  that  some  frivolous  and  irre- 
levant talking  which  w^as  interrupting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  performance,  might  be  forborne, 
he  hastened  to  begin  a  passage  in  the  piece 
under  rehearsal,  which  would  fulfil  his  part ; 
and  in  the  sudden  hush  his  thrilling  voice  rose 
high  and  clear  in  a  strain  of  delicious  melody — 
whilst — as  the  harmonious  notes  gushed  forth 
higher  and  higher  —  sweeter  and  sweeter — all 
clouds  had  vanished  from  the  singer's  brow  and 
he  was  again  the  inspired  child  of  song — 

"  With  spirit  meek,  yet  kingly — 

On  its  own  starry  height,  floating  triumphantly 

And  yet  serenely — " 

above  all  earth  -  born  evil  —  all  that  malice 
and  detracting  tongues  could  invent ;  and  when 
his  task  was  ended,  when  the  strain  died  away, 
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and  with  its  fall  the  singer's  heart  returned  to 
earth— to  all  its  sick  longings  for  mortal  aid, 
and  human  sympathy — for  kindly  looks  to  cheer 
his  yearning  heart,  his  pleading  eye  turned 
to  the  spot  from  whence  such  alone  could  pro- 
ceed— and  he  was  not  unrewarded. 

"  I  saw  tears  in  thy  eyes  when  I  sang  to 
thee  that  I  never  shall  forget.  Those  are  jewels 
that  gladden  a  singer's  heart.''  So  speaks  the 
little  nightingale  to  the  emperor  in  one  of  the 
exquisite  Danish  stories  of  Hans  Andersen. 

But  Aline's  tear — that  ghttering  drop,  in  the 
dear  eyes,  whose  expression  had  just  before 
sent  such  a  deadly  pang  of  pain  and  trouble 
to  his  too  sensitive  heart  now  shone  upon 
the  husband's  view — and  could  all  the  flowing 
streams  from  eyes  of  kings  or  emperors  have 
imparted  such  inward  re- assurance  and  joy  to 
the  minstrel's  heart,  as  now  thrilled  through 
that  of  Carlo  Angelo  ? 

A  cool  fresh  fountain,  in  the  day  of  the  soul's 
fiercest   need,  could    not  have  cheered  as  did 
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that  fervent  tear.  It  seemed  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  her  former  heart — her  former  love — 
unconfounded  —  unalloyed  —  unbiassed  —  that 
there  was  something  within  their  mutual  hearts 
— some  immortal  link  of  union,  over  which 
neither  evil  tongues — rash  judgments,  nor  the 
sneers  of  selfish  men — not  all  those  petty,  yet 
too  effectual  weapons  of  assault,  to  sever  two 
hearts,  could  prevail,  to  rend  asunder  or  to 
destroy — and  he  calmly  turned  away  his  re-il- 
lumined countenance  from  the  beloved  object 
— whom  even  now — such  was  his  high  flown 
conception  of  her  purity  and  superiority — he, 
in  his  present  character  and  position,  still  for- 
bore, save  by  a  worshipping  smile  to  notice, 
though  the  little  Alessandro  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  Aline  smiled  expectant  of  his  ap- 
proach, but  left  the  stage,  to  hasten  to  meet 
them  at  the  door  of  the  theatre. 

"  You  will  not  perhaps  be  inclined  to  thank 
me,  Signor  Angelo,"  said  Lord  Mervyn,  sar- 
castically, "  for  introducing  your  fair  lady  into 
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the  sacred  mysteries  of  an  Opera  rehearsal.  I 
assure  you  she  was  extremely  curious  to  see 
what  you  were  about ;  I  am  glad  for  your  sake 
we  surprised  you  in  no  mischief." 

"  My  Lord,'*  Carlo  answered  to  this  scornful 
sally,  with  a  smile,  calm,  superior,  yet  almost 
scornful  too — ^* Aline,  I  believe,  is  all  too  proudly 
conscious  that  my  heart  has  for  four  years  been 
secured  from  mischief  (for  I  suppose  you  allude 
to  mischief  of  that  particular  kind)  to  entertain 
any  fear  of  her  husband  being  endangered  by 
assaults  of  that  nature.  May  you  too  my  lord, 
one  day  know/^  he  added,  "  what  a  beautiful 
shield  is  this  same  conjugal  affection." — Or  what 
surer  safeguard  than  a  heart  untainted  ?  he 
might  have  added — but  he  deigned  no  more,  and 
turned  to  place  his  two  loved  ones  in  the  car- 
riage, while  even  Lord  Mervyn,  not  quite  insen- 
sible to  the  appreciation  of  good,  might  have 
been  imagined,  to  stand  for  one  moment  abashed, 
feeling  "  how  awful  goodness  i  <  !"  and  ''  virtue 
in  her  shape,  how  lovely  !" 

£    5 
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But  the  moment  was  soon  over,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  Aline,  who  thanked  him  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  with  all  his  usual  arrogant  disregard 
of  the  Opera  Singer,  took  his  departure. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Shy.   "■  I'll  have  bond  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  ; 
I'll  have  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent  and  sigh  and  yield." 
Salmi. — "  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men." 

Merchant  op  Venice. 


The  Angelos  had  a  small,  but  well  furnished 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  this  season,  where  I 
often  visited — my  dear  friend,  Anderson,  being 
also  in  town. 

He  had  rooms  at  the  Albany,  but  I  gene- 
rally found  him  wending  hib  way  to  Curzon 
Street,  or  familiarly  domesticated  in  his  young 
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relations'  home.  Between  him  and  Angelo,  the 
warm  and  tender  attachment  that  existed  was 
quite  delightful  to  behold. 

As  for  Aline  and  her  uncle,  I  was  often  the 
witness  of  a  little  playful  battle  between  them — 
playful  on  his  part,  but  which  Aline  was  some- 
times inclined  to  meet  more  seriously,  and  with 
not  a  little  distress  and  annoyance,  for  she  was 
sensitively  tenacious  of  her  nucleus  good  opinion 
and  esteem,  and  it  was  certainly  rather  difficult 
from  his  quiet  quaint  way,  to  tell  whether  the 
critical  sallies  and  sarcasms  he  let  fall,  were 
really  intended  in  jest  or  earnest. 

The  subject  of  those  to  which  I  allude,  was 
generally  the  fashionable  round  of  amusements 
and  society,  in  which  his  niece  was  now  so 
much  involved,  certainly  much  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  calm  enjoyment  of  domestic  in- 
tercourse, such  as  had  subsisted  between  them 
on  the  continent.  He  often  indeed  went  to 
the  Opera  with  AHne,  often  walked  or  drove 
with  her — but  still  it  was  not  the  same  thing. 
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They  were  now,  never  safe  from  interlopers 
being  added  to  their  party,  uncongenial  com- 
pany with  which  Mr.  Anderson  would  declare 
he  was  barbarian  enough,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
compete  or  amalgamate — in  whose  society  in 
short,  he  felt  hors  de  combat. 

Aline,  as  I  said  before,  was  often  rendered 
somewhat  uncomfortable  by  his  satires  of  her 
ways  and  doings ;  the  misgivings  of  a  tender 
conscience,  probably  whispering  to  her  keen 
sense  of  duty,  that  her  present  course  of  life 
was  not  inadmissible  of  criticism  and  con- 
tempt. 

1  plainly  perceived  the  real  bent  of  Ander- 
son's mind  on  the  subject.  I  saw  that  he  felt,  uot 
only  disappointment,  and  somewhatof  alarm,  that 
his  much  loved  and  superior,  highly  gifted  Aline 
— the  being  whom  he  had  so  fondly  trusted  to 
have  found  one  of  a  thousand,  one  formed  in 
short  to  show  the  world, ''  how  divine  a  thing  a 
woman  may  be  made/^  was  after  all  not  far 
removed  from  the  race  of  '^  silly  women,"  the 
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idle  creatures  of  vanity  and  folly  but  that 
mingled  with  this  disappointment  and  alarm,  was 
a  good  deal  of  tender  jealousy,  for  the  no  less 
beloved  object  of  his  present  interest  and  affec- 
tion— the  husband — Indeed, 

"  As  the  mother  dotes  upon  the  reckling  child 
More  than  the  strong," 

so  did  Angelo's  delicate  health — his  extreme 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  seem  to  heighten  the 
affection  conceived  in  the  uncle's  heart,  towards 
this  too  bright  child  of  genius,  and  that  Aline 
could  have  a  thought,  an  idea,  undevoted  to 
her  husband's  cause,  was  perhaps,  her  chief 
offence  in  his  eyes.  Not  all  the  evident  de- 
votion of  her  heart,  could  satisfy  Mr.  Anderson's 
tenacious  feelings  on  that  score. 

I  happened  one  day,  to  be  included  in  an 
exciting  and  interesting  occasion. 

It  was  the  morning  of  an  opera  night,  of 
more  than  common  importance — a  state  visit, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  of  any 
moment    to    us    now,   though   mighty  it   was 
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that  morning,  to  the  worthy  manager  of  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  to  judge  from  the  dis- 
turbed and  agitated  countenance,  with  which 
he  presented  himself  in  Curzon  Street,  earnestly 
to  inveigh  against  the  astounding  communica- 
tion received  but  two  hours  before,  that  the 
indisposition  of  Signor  Angelo  would  totally 
incapacitate  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
part  that  evening. 

The  fact  was,  Aline's  anxiety  for  the  last 
few  days  had  been  excited  on  her  hus- 
band's account,  by  some  rather  more  serious 
symptoms  of  weakness  and  disorder  in  his 
health,  than  had  before  appeared  ;  and  by  the 
no  less  solicitous  assertions  of  her  uncle,  that 
Angelo  was  doing  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  was  very  wrong,  in  refusing  as  he  did,  to 
put  himself  under  a  regular  course  of  superior 
medical  treatment,  until  the  season  were  over  ; 
when  he  argued  that  rest  and  leisure  would  be 
most  likely  to  prove  of  use  and  benefit. 

But     poor    Angelo     knew    too    well     that 
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medical  advice  would  most  probably  consist 
— as  had  been  the  case  abroad — in  a  declaration 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  reUnquishing 
his  arduous  profession — and  knowing  that  to  be 
not  only  impossible — on  account  of  his  en- 
gagements, but  fatal  at  once  to  his  pecuniary 
views  concerning  Aline,  he  had  always  shrunk 
from  a  step  which  would  fruitlessly  distress  his 
anxious  friends  on  his  behalf. 

However,  on  the  morning  in  question,  having 
spent  a  restless  andunrefreshing  night,  and  feel- 
ing the  imperative  need  of  recruiting  himself  for 
the  duties  of  the  night,  he  was  forced,  as  often 
was  the  case,  to  consent  to  keep  his  bed  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 

Aline — on  her  part — had  risen  with  the  firm 
determination  that  her  husband  should  not  sing 
at  all  that  night,  and  had  taken  upon  herself 
to  dispatch  a  note  to  the  manager,  without  his 
knowledge,  to  the  effect  mentioned. 

She  told  Anderson  and  myself,  what  she  had 
done,  when  we  paid  her  an  early  visit  together 
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in  the  morning,  I  being  anxious  to  enquire  after 
Angelo's  health,  knowing  the  exertions  he  had 
to  undergo  that  night. 

It  was  shortly  after  our  arrival,  that  Monsieur 
L — 's  arrival  was  announced.  He  must — he 
said — speak  with  either  the  Signor  or  his  lady. 

'*  1  o  discover,  no  doubt,  poor  man,*'  said  Mr. 
Anderson,  with  a  sigh,  "  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  being  but  too  well  used  to  the  sham  ill- 
nesses of  his  corjjs.  Now  Aline,  for  a  regular 
pitch  battle  between  you  and  the  worthy  Mon- 
sieur  P' 

"  No,  dear  uncle,^  pleaded  Aline,  "  do  j'ou 
be  so  kind  as  to  speak  to  Monsieur  L — ,  and 
convince  him,  that  Carlo  must  not — cannot 
perform  to  night.  After  the  indisposition  of 
the  two  last  days,  and  his  bad  night — it  would 
quite  kill  him.'' 

And  Aline  made  her  escape,  leaving  Mr. 
Anderson  to  prepare  himself  for  the  combat. 
Monsieur  L  -  entered. 

*'  He  was   sorry — very  sorry,"  he  said,  when 
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he  had  heard  the  statement,  which,  with  calm 
and  truthful  moderation  was  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  ^'  but  if  the  Signor's  illness  were  not 
so  very  desperate,  as  by  his  not  having  even  put 
himself  under  medical  restrictions,  he  hoped 
indeed  it  could  not  be,  he  really  must  declare 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  dispense  with  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  without  extreme  disap- 
pointment to  the  public  and  injury  to  his  own 
credit ;  to  which  alternative  he  was  sure  Signer 
Angelo,  as  a  man  of  honour,  would  be  the  last 
to  consent." 

This  was  unanswerable. 

"  Could  he  see  the  Signor  ?"  Monsieur  L — 
enquired. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  would  go  and  enquire 
of  his  niece,  but  did  not  think  she  would  allow 
her  husband  to  be  disturbed. 

No,  certainly — Aline  had  no  idea  of  Carlo's 
rest  and  privacy  being  intruded  upon,  to  satisfy 
the    impertinent   incredulity  of   any   manager. 
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She  accompanied  her  uncle  on  his  return  from 
his  mission. 

Monsieur  L —  greeted  Madame  Angelo,  re- 
spectfully, but  I  could  plainly  discern  from  the 
expression  on  his  business-like  countenance,  a 
full  determination  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
done,  even  by  an  opponent  in  so  fair  and  fasci- 
nating a  form. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Monsieur,''  began  Aline 
with  a  firm,  dignified,  though  concihatory  ad- 
dress, "  that  Signor  Angelo  is  so  unfortunately 
incapacitated  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment, this  evening,  particularly  on  an  occasion, 
when  perhaps,  his  services  can  be  dispensed  with 
with  even  less  convenience  than  usual." 

^•'  Dispensed  with  ? — my  dear  Madame,  they 
are  indispensable,  perfectly  indispensable,  I  as- 
sure you,'^  interrupted  Monsieur  L ,  warmed 

into  such  energy  of  despair  by  this  more  for- 
midable show  of  calm  decision  on  his  fair 
adversary's  part,   than  he  had   probably  con- 
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templated,  that  he  looked,  poor  man,  really- 
ready  to  tear  his  hair  and  stamp  his  feet,  "  per- 
fectly indispensable — ruination  indeed  to  the 
whole  performance  —  why  there  is  no  other 
Othello  in  London,  who  can  withstand  Signor 
L   —  's  Doge — or  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of 

the   part— and    Signora declares   she    will 

not  have  her  Desdemona  spoilt  by  the  mur- 
derous attempt  of  any  other  tenor  —  that  no 
other  singer  can  do  her  justice — that  with  no 
other  than  Signor  Angelo  will  she  sing  a  note  of 
the  part. .  . .  and  Mon  Dieu  Madame  !  — when 
the  Signora  is  angry, — why  she  will  get  up  a 
sham  illness  and  a  doctor's  certificate,  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here,  and  then  there  will  indeed  be  le 
Diable ....  Excusezmoi  Madame — mais  !  ....'* 
striking  his  forehead,  '^  en  verite  cest  effroyahle 
c'est  a  faire  mourir.'' 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  Aline  interrupted  some- 
w  hat  more  faintly,  '^  you  must  allow  that  Signor 
Angelo  on  his  part  has  never  given  you  reason 
to  complain  of  any  caprice  or  sham  illnesses,  as 
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you  call  them.  I  do  not  think  he  has  once  dis- 
appointed or  failed  you  since  his  engagement ; 
though  alas  I  I  fear  there  have  been  often- 
times when  too  happy  would  he  have  felt  to 
have  been  spared  the  exertion  of  a  perfor- 
mance." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  Madame,  Signer  An- 
gelo  is  a  person  comme  il  y  en  a  pen — the  soul  of 
honour — of  goodness  ;  therefore  I  was   certain 

1  might  rely  upon " 

"  And  therefore,"  interrupted  Aline,  gently, 
but  still  firmly,  and  keeping  her  clear  and  ex- 
pressive eyes  fixed  upon  the  manager,  in  some 
such  way  as  if  she  were  attempting  the  taming 
of  some  wild  beast — "  therefore  I  am  sure,  you, 
in  your  turn,  will  be  considerate  in  this  single 
instance,  and  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
Signor  Angelo,  who  is  really  and  seriously 
ill,  and  could  not,  without  injury  to  himself,  go 
through  the  fatiguing  performance  of  to-night. 
Why,  the  illness  of  the  commonest  mechanic 
is  allowed  to  be  sufficient  excuse  for  a  holiday  1" 
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she  continued  with  a  faint  smile,  ''  and  surely 
you  will  not  be  so  hard,  so  exigeant  a  master, 
as  to  wish  your  best  servant  to  rise  exhausted 
and  very  ill— which  I  give  you  my  word  he  is, 
to  undergo  such  prejudicial  fatigue  and  ex- 
ertion. Indeed— forgive  me,  Monsieur,"  she 
continued  with  less  mildness,  as  she  saw  but  a 
more  obstinate  expression  stealing  over  her 
listener's  face — "  but  I  must  say  it  is  quite  un- 
conscionable to  desire  such  a  thing  for  a  mo- 
ment —  it  is  an  exaction,  in  which  I  should 
imagine  you  had  rarely  been  indulged  in  your 
professional  experience." 

**  Pardon  me,  Madame — I  could,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  you  instances  of  many  individuals 
of  the  first  talent  and  celebrity,  who  have  risen 
from  their  beds — beds  of  sickness,  far  more 
desperate — much  more  painful  I  hope  than  the 
little  indisposition  of  Monsieur  voire  mart — 
risen  indeed  from  what  might  almost  have  been 
called  the  bed  of  death,  to  meet  what  was  due 
to  the  public,  and  their  own,  and  my  honour 
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— why  Madame  Malibran  herself  —  what  ex- 
traordinary efforts  did  she  make ..." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  impatiently  interrupted  Aline, 
her  eyes  flashing  fire,  "poor  sacrificed  Mali- 
bran  ! — your  mention  of  her  name  reminds  me 
of  words  drawn  from  her  on  some  such  oc- 
casion. '  Do  you  think  that  I  am  like  one 
of  those  prize  fighters,  that  I  can  lose  blood 
and  then  go  to  work  again  directly?'  It 
would  really  seem,  Monsieur,  that  those  in 
your  position  actually  looked  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  on  whom  you  depend,  much  in 
this  same  light." 

Poor  Malibran  herself  could  not  have  thrown 
a  more  expressive,  indignant  spirit,  into  her 
tone,  countenance  and  gesture,  than  did  Aline 
when  thus  in  her  husband's  cause,  she  appro- 
priated those  words.  The  manager's  profes- 
sional eye  was  evidently  struck,  but  his  pro- 
fessional experience,  perhaps  only  rendered  him 
a  less  likely  subject  to  be  worked  upon  by  any 
thing  that   savoured  of  dramatic   effect.      He 
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was  evidently  not  to  be  moved  by  it,  and 
only  bowed  at  this  attack  with  more  provoking 
and  unabashed  politeness. 

'^  My  uncle,  Mr.  Anderson,  will  inform  you," 
continued  Aline,  turning  towards  us,  "  that  my 
husband's  health  is  far  from  equal  to  the  ar- 
duous exertions  of  a  whole  season's  engage- 
ment.'' 

"That  I   most  sincerely  regret,  Madame," 

interposed   Monsieur  L ,  '*  but  allow  me  to 

remind  you  that  the  engagement  was  entered 
upon  with  the  full  agreement  of  the  Signor 
himself— and  that  at  the  time  of  signing  our 
contract,"  and  he  clapped  his  pocket  with  such  a 
gesture  of  conscious  power  and  good  security, 
that  I  verily  believe  the  deed  itself  would  have 
been  forthcoming,had  such  a  desperate  measure, 
proved  necessary,  "  the  Signor  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand," he  continued,  with  some  vehemence, 
"  indeed  it  was  part  of  his  agreement,  that  in 
order    to  be   prepared    honorably  to  perform 
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his  part  In  the  very  generous  and  lucrative  en- 
gagement, upon  which  I  had  been  induced  to 
enter  with  so  talented  an  artiste  —  he  would 
foster  and  preserve  his  vocal  powers  by  a  very 
limited  engagement  elsewhere.  It  was  then  a 
pity — a  thousand  pities,  that  Monsieur  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn — as  I  understand  was  the 
case — into  those  private  theatricals  on  the  con- 
tinent, merely  pour  s'amuser^^  and    Monsieur 

L shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of 

a  most  injured  individual. 

"Hum'/'  ejaculated  my  friend  Anderson,  as 
if  in  perfect  coincidence  with  this  opinion. 

Aline  coloured  as  the  ejaculation  reached 
her  ears,  but  as  If  impatient  of  bandying  further 
words  with  so  impenetrable  and  churlish  an 
antagonist,  turned  haughtily  away,  saying  in  a 
slightly  tremulous  voice — 

**  I  am  to  understand  then,  that  SIgnor  An- 
gelo,  ill  or  well,  must  fulfil  his  engagement  to- 
night.'" 

"You  will  allow   me,  perhaps,  to  see  Signor 

VOL.    Ill,  F 
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Angelo/^  Monsieur  L replied  more  obse- 
quiously, craftily  discerning  his  advantage,  and 
the  evident  fact  that  it  was  the  Opera  Singer's 
wife  rather  than  the  Opera  Singer  himself,  who 
had  been  conspiring  against  him.  "  If  after 
I  have  explained  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
he  still  maintains  the  impossibility  of  his  appear- 
ing without  injury  to  himself— why  then. ..." 
with  a  gesture  of  desperate  resignation. 

"  No !  I  cannot  allow  Signor  Angelo  to 
be  disturbed,''  interrupted  AUne,  somewhat 
abruptly,  knowing  that  such  a  course  would  be 
at  once  destruction  to  her  scheme  for  her  hus- 
band's benefit,  seeing  that  he,  poor  man,  lying 
quietly  on  his  bed  for  no  other  object  but  that 
of  recruiting  his  worn  frame,  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  only  too  rigidly  respected  claims  upon  him 
that  evening  —  would  indeed  have  been  as- 
tounded and  annoyed  by  the  unprovoked  attack 
upon  his  honour  and  conscience,  with  which 
Monsieur  L w^as  ready  to  fly  to  his  apart- 
ment. 
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"  If  he  is  to  sing  to  night,  Monsieur,  I  should 
advise  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  permit  bis 
most  needful  rest  to  remain  unmolested/'  she 
added,  and  here  Aline's  voice  thrilled  with  angry 
emotion. 

Monsieur    L ■    arose,  seemingly  anxious 

to  make  his  escape  ere  this  implied  concession 
could  be  withdrawn. 

"  Adieu,  ma  chere  Madame ^  commend  me 
most  politely  to  the  Signor,  and  assure  him  of 
all  the  gratitude  I  shall  feel  towards  him  for 
his  valuable  and  indispensable  support  to-night." 

"  Good    morning.    Monsieur    L ,"    and 

Aline's  voice  sounded  nervously  through  the 
cold,  calm  dignity  of  tone  with  which  she  spoke. 
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ALINE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance. 

*         *         *         What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ? 

*  jk  *  * 

For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner." 

Cymbeline. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  the 
manager,  all  Aline's  well  supported  dignity  of 
demeanour  vanished.  Clenching  her  fair  hands, 
and  glancing  after  the  retreating  visitor,  with 
flashing  eyes,  she  exclaimed — 

*'  Ahj  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  refrain  from 
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quoting  poor  Malibran  again,  and  crying— Mon  - 
sieur  '  a  la  porte;  to  that  selfish,  mercenary 
man.  To  treat  Carlo  as  a  purchased  slave— to 
care  not,  I  believe,  if  his  very  life  blood  were 
drained  forth,  so  that  his  credit  as  he  calls  it 
were  preserved— that  is  to  say,  so  that  he  gets 
his  money  worth  of  Carlo's  precious  voice.  Is 
worth  indeed  !  why  one  note  from  his  sweet 
voice,  would  be  cheaply  given  ibr  the  price,  if 
the  world  but  knew  how  to  value  it  at  its  due/' 

Aline  saw  a  slight  smile  upon  her  uncle's 
lips,  which  in  the  present  excited  state  of  her 
feelings,  she  could  not  brook—and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  You  are  cruel,  uncle— yes,  cruel,  to  mock 
my  anxiety  on  Carlo's  account— and  you  were 

so  silent,  not  assisting   me  with  a  word  even 

leaving  me  unaided  to  battle  with  that  man  ; 
nay,  rather  seeming  to  encourage  him  in  his 
impertinence.  And  you  too,.  Sir,"  she  added, 
turning  her  beautiful  angry  eyes  upon  me,  in  a 
manner  which  made  me  feel  quite  an  old  coward. 
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"you  did  not  in  the  slightest  manner,  endeavour 
to  assist  me.'' 

''Dear  lady/'  I  began,  "if  you  could  not 
prevail,  what  could  the  rude,  intruding  speech 
of  an  old  man  like  me  avail  V 

'^  And  the  dear  Aline  would  remember,  were 
not  her  sweet  serenity  somewhat  discomposed 
by  her  encounter  with  that  most  '  impenetrable 
cur,' ''  continued  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  tenderest 
and  most  playful  manner,  as  he  arose  and 
soothingly  took  the  hand  of  his  fair  niece  ;  *'  she 
would  remember  that  her  uncle  and  her  good 
old  friend,  had  actually  just  before  had  ten 
minutes  altercation  with  this  stony  hearted 
Monsieur,  and  were  not  proof  against  his  frantic 
fears  concerning  the  refractory  Desdemona  and 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  his  reputation,  with  the 
inconsiderate  public.  So  my  dear  niece/'  he 
continued,  more  seriously,  *'  you  must  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  Carlo  to  sign  his  dis- 
ability to  appear  to  night,  which  I  fear  he  does 
not  think  himself  sufficiently  ill  to  do — " 
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''  Oh,  no  !''  interrupted  Aline,  "  I  know  he 
will  never  do  that ;  but,"  she  continued,  with 
renewed  cheerfulness,  ''  I  will  go  to  Doctor 
D —  and  ask  him  to  come  and  see  Carlo,  and 
give  me  a  sick  certificate  for  the  occasion.'' 

She  rung  the  bell  and  ordered  her  carriage 
to  be  brought  round  directly. 

^'  You  are  very  merciless  to  poor  Monsieur 
L — ,"  said  the  uncle,  smiling. 

"  Not  so  merciless,  as  he  is  inclined  to  be  to 
Carlo ;  besides  it  is  all  nonsense,  making  it  out 
such  an  extreme  case.  Of  course,  who  would 
not     prefer    Carlo   as  an   Othello,  to    any    on 

earth  ;  but  there  is   Signor who   could 

take  the  part  very  creditably,  and  the  Signora 

must   put  up  with  him,  as  she  has  often 

done  before.'' 

Aline  then  left  the  room,  to  prepare  for  her 
drive,  and  on  her  return  enhsted  me  as  her  com- 
panion on  the  expedition. 

"  I    suppose   I   must  not  expect  to   be  fa- 
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voured  with  your  company,  Uncle  George?'^ 
she  said,  '^  for  Carlo,  dear  Carlo,  who  is  so  un- 
conscious of  all  that  is  going  on  in  his  cause, 
is  awake,  and  talked  of  soon  coming  down,  when 
he  heard  of  your  being  in  the  house.  Ah  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize,"  she  con- 
tinued, smiling ;  "  I  assure  you,  I  desire  no 
other  chaperone  than  our  kind  friend  here." 

We  set  off  accordingly,  and  drove  to  Doctor 
D —  in  Dover  Street.  He  was  not  at  home, 
indeed  was  out  of  town  for  the  day. 

Aline  was  sadly  disappointed.  It  seemed, 
that  after  all,  it  was  doomed  that  Monsieur  L — 
should  be  victorious. 

But  no — on  turning  the  corner  of  that  very 
same  street,  some  one  on  the  pavement  hailed 
our  carriage  to  stop,  and  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Whither  are  you  bound  so  early  ?"  enquired 
Lord  Mervyn,  after  the  first  greeting  had  pass- 
ed between  Aline  and  himself,  and  I  had  been 
favoured  by  a  careless  stare  from  his  Icrdship. 
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Aline  briefly  related  the  troubles  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  the  defeated  purpose  of  her  pre- 
sent expedition. 

"  What  a  wretch  L —  is  !  but  if  your  husband 
cannot  sing,  he  can't  of  course  !"  was  his  lord- 
ship's somewhat  indifferent  reply  ;  *^  I  suppose 

L has  not  the  power  of  saying  as  they  do  to 

the   naughty   children—*  The  bird    that  won't 

sing,   must    be    made   to   sing,'    Catch 

or  any  of  the  others  singing,  when  they  don't 
choose,  if  all  London  were  to  come  hammering 
at  the  door  to  summon  them  to  perform." 

"  Oh  then,  but  Carlo  is  so  different !  he  is 
so  ridiculously  scrupulous — so  determined  upon 
fulfilling  his  engagements  to  the  very  letter, 
whatever  it  may  cost  him." 

"  More  fool  he  1''  might  have  seemed  to  be 
the  expression  hovering  on  Lord  Mervyn's  lips, 
in  answer  to  those  words ;  with  mere  con- 
temptuous indifference  did  this  trait  of  the 
young  Opera  Singer's  character  seem  to  inspire 
him. 

F   3 
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But  1  saw  his  countenance  soon  changed, 
whilst  gazing  more  earnestly  at  Aline. 

*^  You  look  pale  this  morning/'  he  said  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  quite  sweet  and  musical, 
after  the  careless — caustic — bitter  tone,  in  which 
he  had  latterly  spoken. 

"  Yes,  no  doubt !"  she  replied,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  pains 
me  to  find  that  Carlo  must  sing  to  night — when 
I  am  sure  he  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  exertion — 
I  know,  too,  none  are  aware  but  me,  how  unfit !" 
and  poor  Aline  looked  unfeignedly  anxious  and 
miserable. 

"  How — is  it  your  own  desire  that  he  should 
not  sing  ?"  Lord  Mervyn  enquired. 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied,  somewhat  petu- 
lantly. 

"  Then  he  shall  not  sing  a  note,  for  all  the 
managers  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  Lord  Mer- 
vyn. "  Let  me  in !''  and  opening  the  car- 
riage door  with  his  own   hands  he  took  a  seat 
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amongst  us,  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Street. 

Aline  through  her  still  glistening  tears  smiled 
enquiringly  and  hopefully  in  his  face. 

"  We  shall  manage  it/'  was  all  however,  that 
Lord  Mervyn  said  on  the  subject,  as  we  drove 
on,  but  I  saw  that  he  pressed  Aline's  hand  as 
he  spoke,  and  that  she — as  if  gratefully — re- 
turned the  pressure  ;  and  I  felt  almost  jealous  of 
his  probable  success  in  a  matter,  which  he 
with  such  confidence  undertook. 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of   the  office,  and 

hearing   that    Monsieur    L had    returned 

home,  Lord    Mervyn   sprang   out  and  entered 
the  house. 

"  How  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  manage 
Monsieur  L —  ?''  Aline  enquired,  turning  to  me 
with  a  countenance  of  renovated  hope  and  hap- 
piness. 

"Bribe  him,  I  suppose!"  was  my  laconic 
and  rather  abrupt  reply — a  .id  a  proud  flush 
overspread  her  face  for  an  instant. 
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"  Well !  '^  she  said,  as  if  to  reason  her  deli- 
cate mind  out  of  repugnance  to  the  monetary 
obligation  thereby  to  be  incurred.  "  Lord 
Mervyn  thinks  no  more  of  a  thousand  pounds 
than  many  do  of  a  five  pound  note,  and  how  could 
he  employ  money  better?  How  kind — how 
very  kind  it  is  of  him  I  This  is  the  first  time/' 
she  continued,  smiling,  "that  I  ever  loved 
his  determined,  domineering  manner.  How 
triumphant  I  shall  be  if  I  can  go  home  to 
Uncle   George   and  proclaim   my  victory   over 

Monsieur  L !     But  mind,  dear    Sir,  you 

must  not  let  Carlo  know  —  at  least  till  this 
night  is  over — the  means  by  which  his  enfran- 
chisement was  obtained.  He  is  so  scrupulous 
that  he  might  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  it 
on    such   terms." 

I  almost  wished  he  might  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  at  that  point,  Lord  Mervyn  came 
out  with  a  countenance  speaking  at  once  of 
triumphant  complacency,  Monsieur  L bow- 
ing and  scraping  him  to  the  door. 
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''  Have  you  succeeded  ?"  Aline  breathlessly 
demanded  as  he  regained  possession  of  his  seat 
by  her  side. 

''  Of  course !"  he  replied,  "  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  manage  this  kind  of  business 
when  one  only  sets  about  it  the  right  way — but 
stay,  you  may  let  me  out  here/' 

*^  But  Lord  Mervyn,  how^ — oh,  how  can  I 
thank  you  for  your  generous  kindness  ?"  AUne 
exclaimed  earnestly. 

'^  Oh,  pray  do  not  thank  me  !"  he  exclaimed 
quickly.  **  I  hate  being  thanked  for  such  a 
trifle." 

"  But  how  else  can  I  shew  my  gratitude — 
my  warm  gratitude  ?"  Aline  continued. 

He  fixed  on  her  a  glance,  hasty  but  most  ex- 
pressive. I  wondered  that  Aline  met  it  so  un- 
consciously and  unmoved  ;  and  more  freely  did 
I  breathe  when  the  man  had  relieved  us  of  his 
presence. 

But  what  business  had  I  to  assume  the  kill  joy 
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with  my  old  fashioned  suspicions  and  ob- 
jections, when  my  simple  virtuous  minded 
friend  Anderson,  seemed  almost  as  overjoyed 
and  satisfied  with  the  means  by  which  his 
cherished  favourite  had  been  absolved  that  night 
from  such  wasting  exertion,  as  Aline  herself. 

"Truly,  there  is  magic  in  riches,^'  he  repeated, 
plainly  manifesting  with  what  little  justice  he 
had  merited  AHne's  accusations  of  cruel  silence 
during  her  interview  with  the  manager.  "  How 
covetous  the  lack  of  it  in  such  emergencies 
makes  one  feel !  How  I  sat  moaning  and 
deploring  to  myself  this  morning  when  that 
Monsieur  was  here,  that  I  had  not  a  bag  of 
money  ready  at  hand  to  throw  at  the  fellow's 
feet,  and  bid  him  leave  our  Carlo  to  us  in 
peace." 

#  #  *  #  #  ^ 

We  were  a  cheerful  sociable  little  party  that 
evening — Aline  and  her  uncle   at  dinner  slyly 
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drinking  to  the  health  of  Monsieur  L 

and  to  the  success  of  the  substituted  Othello. 
And  Carlo,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  how  his  mind 
had  been  made  easy  on  the  score  of  his  unful- 
filled engagement  for  that  evening,  but  certainly 
he  appeared  to  have  gratefully  resigned  himself 
to  the  emancipation ;  for,  though  cheerful  and 
uncomplaining,  an  irrepressible  languor  and 
fearful  pallor  of  countenance  as  he  reclined  up- 
on a  sofa  (representing  to  ray  view  a  very  dif- 
ferent personage  to  the  brilliant  elate  young 
foreigner  I  had,  with  such  invidious  feelings, 
seen  step  forth  into  the  little  Brorapton  garden 
on  his  first  introduction  to  my  view,)  spoke 
how  little  fitted  he  would  have  been — had  he 
been  so  compelled— to  go  through  the  immense 
exertion  and  excitement  of  the  pnrt  of  Othello 
that  evening. 

Yet  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  how  it  often  was 
at  times  like  these,  when  subdued  by  suffering 
as  intense— when  struggling  against  pain  and 
weakness — almost    beyond    the    powers  of  en- 
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durance,  this  inimitable  young  singer  —  like 
many  another  popular  idol  —  had  won  his 
brightest  laurels — and  few 

"  Have  thought  when  the  strain  was  sung, 

Till  a  thousand  hearts  were  stirred, 
What  life  drops  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 

Have  gushed  at  every  word." 

5jC  5JC  ^F  5jJ  3|C 

*  5jC  ^  5ft  ^  . 

Aline  had  a  little  packet  brought  to  her  ere 
that  same  day  closed,  which  she  found  on  open- 
ing, to  be  a  jewel  case  containing  a  diamond 
bracelet  of  immense  value,  accompanied  by  a 
note  to  this  effect : — 

*'  You  seemed  to  wish  this  morning  that  you 
could  recompense  me  for  the  easy  service  it 
was  in  my  power  to  render  you,  by  other  means 
than  thanks.  Prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
desire,  and  excite  in  your  return  my  eternal 
gratitude  by  accepting  the  enclosed  bracelet, 
and  wearing  it  for  the  sake  of  your  ever  de- 
voted 

Mervyn.'^ 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


Jul.  "  Ts  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds 

That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 

****** 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself ! 

Nurse.  Oh  !  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo  is  nought  to  him. 

Jul.  Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue  ?" 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


With  her  small  hands  clasped,  her  large  blue 
eyes  distended  in  anxious,  troubled  thought,  sat 
the  once  joyous  Ada  in  a  drawing-room  of  her 
father's  London  house.  Her  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  much  distress  and  perturbation.     Her 
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hopes  were  growing  sick,  her  heart  was  failing 
her  with  fear.  Lord  Mervyn  had  not  been 
near  her  at  home  for  many  days — in  public  he 
avoided  her.  Tlie  patient,  quiet  attention 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  had  renewed  towards  her 
during  the  season — attention  which  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  discourage  than  that  of  a  more 
obtrusive  character,  had  at  length  been  brought 
to  the  crisis  of  a  second  proposal. 

This  time  it  was  by  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
parents,  entreating  for  their  interest  with  their 
daughter ;  the  consequence  of  which  letter 
was  a  scene  wherein  the  trembling,  weeping 
Ada  still  urged  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
the  offer,  and  Lady  Adelaide  most  naturally 
irritated  and  angered  by  the  still  unaccountable 
deportment  which,  in  spite  of  the  long  suffer- 
ing indulgence  hitherto  accorded  her,  Ada  still 
maintained  in  the  affair,  concluded  by  ordering 
her  to  her  room,  there  to  remain  till  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  either  to  accept  Mr.  Mal- 
colm,  or    to  give  a  full,  true    and    particular 
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statement  of  her  objections  on  the  subject. 
She  had  seen  her  mother  depart  to  attend  a 
fete,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Rose,  who — • 
'^  with  all  to  hope  and  nought  to  fear/^  as  yet 
an  object  of  none  of  the  crosses  and  disap- 
pointments which  Lady  Adelaide  had  so  soon 
discovered  it  to  be  a  mother's  portion  to  en- 
dure— was  now"  pretty  much  installed  in  the 
once  petted  and  favourite  Ada's  place  in  her 
interest  and  consideration. 

In  an  agony  of  bewildered  perplexity  had 
she  set  herself  to  the  difficult  task  assigned  her, 
to  unweave  in  thought  '*  the  tangled  web  "  in 
which  this  edict  had  involved  her— to  put  her 
thoughts  in  order,  and  do  what  ? — choose!  — 
No — it  was  almost  a  fearful  relief  to  reflect  that 
she  had  no  choice — that  tied  hand  i^nd  foot  by 
her  double  pledge  of  secrecy  and  plighted 
troth,  she  had  resigned  all  free  will,  all  power 
of  choice  into  the  hands  of  another — that  till 
he  spoke  the  word  the  secret  could  not  pass 
her  lips — till  he  released  her  from  her  engage- 
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ment,  on  no  other  could  she  enter— and  she 
strove,  with  this  conviction,  to  nerve  herself  to 
meet  with  heroic  courage  the  emergency  of 
the  case. 

But  it  would  not  do.  Poor  gentle,  timid 
Ada!  She  wept  and  wished  she  could — Hke 
Juliet—  find  some  kindly  friar  to  administer  an 
entrancing  drug  that  she  might  sleep  till  the 
dangerous  time  of  secrecy  was  over — till  Mer- 
vyn  could  come  and  wake  her  from  her  slumber 
as  his  acknowledged  bride. 

But  there  came  an  ominous,  troublesome 
suggestion  —  was  Lord  Mervyn  as  true  and 
loving  as  had  been  Romeo  ? — would  he  care  to 
come  and  redeem  her  from  that  sleep — or  would 
he  let  her  slumber  on  and  awake  alone  in  the 
cold  damp  tomb— or  wait  and  wait  in  vain  till 
her  breath  was  choked  indeed  ?  And  so  vividly 
did  this  ''  horrible  conceit "  work  upon  her 
imagination  that  almost  as  if  in  very  deed  she 
was  preparing  to  quaff  that  sleeping  potion, 
she  began  to  strain  her  fancy  for  proofs  and 
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signs  as  to  die  real  extent  of  her   lover's  truth 
and  devotion. 

Alas,  poor  Ada  !  did  that  review  of  your  two 
long  years'  engagements  bear  the  test — did  it 
comfort  and  reassure  your  fearful  heart  ?  How- 
ever it  might  be — whatever  the  agonies  and 
doubts  that  drooped  her  head  so  sadly  on  her 
bosom,  it  was  soon  raised  again  like  the  flower 
refreshed  by  the  reviving  dews  of  evening,  by 
the  strength  of  her  own  unmitigated  affection  ; 
and  the  rallying  thought  that,  after  all,  she  had 
no  right  to  doubt  of  his. 

She  remembered  his  injunction  "  Hope 
against  hope  !"  and  chid  herself  for  the  fruit- 
less fear.  Did  he  not  still  retain  the  promise 
of  her  hand — and  what  right  had  she  to  doubt, 
so  long  as  that  claim  remained  uncancelled  ? 
Yet  could  she  but  have  seen  him,  and  told  him 
of  her  present  perplexity,  and  even  if  he  could 
not  aid  her,  have  received  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  his  lips — one  ray  of  hope,  however 
faint,   that  the  time  of  her  exculpation  in  her 
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parents'  eyes  was  near  at  hand,  she  would  be 
strong  and  courageous  to  bear  all. 

Oh  !  would  he  but  call ! — and  Ada  glanced 
from  the  window,  through  which — from  where 
she  sat — a  view  was  presented  of  the  park. 

All  there  was  stirring,  busy  motion — was  he 
amongst  the  throng — and  if  so,  was  it  likely 
that  he  would  turn  aside  to  seek  her,  as  he 
had  often  done  before — on  discovering  acci- 
dently  that  she  was  at  home — alone  ? 

Oh  happy  blessed  times ! — of  late,  alas,  but  too 
like  *' Angels'  visits  !"  oh  that  kind  fate  would 
bring  him  to  her  now  !  But  when  was  fate 
ever  known  to  be  so  kindly  accommodating  ? — 
Half  that  long  afternoon,  Ada  wasted  in  breath- 
less expectation,  hoping  that  some  of  the  cla- 
morous assaults  upon  the  hall  door  might  be 
followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  young 
Earl. 

But  no — 

*'  He  Cometh  not  she  said, 
She  said  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary,'  " 

was  doomed  to  be  the  burden  of  her  song. 
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She  had  a  visitor,  however,  before  the  day 
had  closed — and  one  not  unwelcome.  It  was 
Mrs.  Forde,  who  when  shewn  up  at  Ada's  de- 
sire, into  her  little  bedroom,  was  so  sorry  to 
find  her  dear  Miss  Seyton  sitting  so  lonely  and 
dejected,  and  tried  to  spirit  her  up  by  a  little 
cheerful  chat. 

^'  And  when  are  you  to  be  married,  my  dear 
young  lady  V^  she  said  at  length,  the  conver- 
sation happening  to  turn  on  some  subject  to 
that  effect  ;  "  I  have  been  expecting,  for  very 
long,  to  hear  something  of  the  sort  concerning 
you." 

"  1,  dear  Mrs.  Forde  ?"  cried  Ada,  starting  ; 
then  bowing  down  her  head,  with  a  deep  sigh 
she  murmured — 

"  Ah  when  indeed? — I  cannot  tell." 

"  Ah  Miss  Seyton,  then  there  is  something 
in  prospect,"  persisted  Mrs.  Forde  slyly. 

**  No — no  !  —  I  did  not  say  there  was,  did 
I  V  Ada  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  head  in  per- 
turbation, "  No — oh  no ... .  Mamma  ....*'  w  ith 
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another  deep  sigh,  ''  I  know  I  can  trust  you, 
Mrs.  Forde — Mamma  wishes  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Malcolm,  but  that  I  cannot  do." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Malcolm  !  —I  have  heard  of  it 
before,  and  surely  it's  a  thousand  pities  that 
you  do  not — such  a  rich,  handsome,  young 
gentleman  !  and  what^s  more  to  the  purpose — 
for  what  are  beauty  and  riches  in  a  husband 
after  all,  though  they  are  gifts  not  to  be  de- 
spised, if  he's  not  kind  and  good  —  such  an 
amiable  —  noble  character !  —  Kinder  brother 
than  this  Mr.  Malcolm,  I  never  saw — you  know 
Miss,  I  attend  his  sister,  who  married  a  poor 
gentleman — and  he  is  so  generous  and  attentive 
to  her,  as  you  can  have  no  idea.'^ 

'*  Oh  ! — yes  —  yes  !  —  no  doubt,"  said  Ada 
hastily,  *'  but  there  are  others  equally  good," 
and  she  paused  and  sighed. 

"  Well  perhaps,  there  may  be,"  continued 
Mrs.  Forde,  "  but  all  I  know  is  that  1  have 
seen  and  heard  a  great  deal,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose Miss,  since    I    went    out    nursing,  and 
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formed  such  a  large  acquaintance ;  and  though 
I  make  a  point  of  never  repeating  any  of  the 
bad  things  I  may  see  and  hear,  I  need  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  more  of  good  have  I  heard 
of  that  young  gentleman  than  any  other — oh 
my  dear  Miss  Seyton,  do  try  and  think  better 
of  him  V 

"  Better,  nurse  ?— I  think  no  ill  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm ;  he  may  be  perfection ;  but,"  she  added, 
with  a  despairing  smile,  "  it  is  of  no  use  talk- 
ing on  the  subject,  for  no  one  can  understand 
me." 

**  Miss  Ada,  dear  Miss  Ada,"  said  Mrs. 
Furde,  suddenly  rising  and  taking  the  young 
lady's  hand,  "  I  am  very  bold — I  know  1  am— I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  forgive  me — but  if  you 
only  knew  how  I  love  you  —  and  your  dear 
sister  too,  you  w  ould  believe  that  what  I  am 
going  to  say  arises  from  no  idle  impertinence 
on  my  part — I  think—  I  fancy,  I  do  understand 
you — may  I  go  on?" 

"Oh   Mrs.   Forde!"   Ada  exclaimed,  trem- 
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bliiig,  half  with  fear,  half  with  eager  curiosity, 
but  holding  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  "  what — 
what  were  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"That  I  fancy,"  replied  the  nurse,  "that  it 
is  Lord  Mervyn  who  is  in  the  case — now  my 
dear  young  lady,"  continued  Mrs.  Forde,  for 
Ada  trembled  violently,  "  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
tress you.'^ 

"  Go  on,"  Ada  murmured. 

"  Well  then,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  if  it  is  so — I 
am  sorry  his  lordship  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Malcolm." 

"  Why  nurse,  why  ?"  asked  Ada,  lifting  up 
her  face  now  flushed  with  the  crimson  of  ex- 
citement. "  Is  he  not  good,  noble,  generous, 
handsome  ? — what  fault  have  you  to  find  with 
Lord  Mervyn  V 

"  Ah  ! — now  you  are  angry  Miss  Seyton,  but 
notwithstanding  I  must  say  that  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  too  much  about  his  lordship ;  for 
though  he  may  be  all  you  say,  yet  in  my  think- 
ing it  is  only  noble  to  be  good." 
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"  And  uho  dares  to  say  that  Lord  Mervyn 
is  not  good  ?"  cried  Ada,  almost  fiercely,  "he 
may  be  a  little  haughty — cold  to  strangers — " 

**  Ah,  that's  not  what  I  find  fault  with. 
Miss  —  though  there  is  perhaps  too  much  of 
tartness  and  bitterness  in  his  manner ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  not  always  the  smoothest  tongue 
that  can  be  most  trusted — no  .' — and  he  can  be 
mighty  smooth  and  pleasant,  when  he  chooses 
it.  I  am  sure  when  he  called  at  my  house 
that  morning,  you  may  remember  Miss  Seyton, 
to  ask " 

"  If  I  were  there — was  it  not  nurse  ?"  Ada 
breathlessly  demanded. 

Mrs.  Forde  looked  at  the  eager  countenance 
of  the  young  lady  sorrowfully. 

"Ah  poor  young  thing!"  she  ejaculated 
mentally,  "  I  feared  it  was  so  V 

"  Do,  dear  nurse,  go  on,  and  tell  me  what  he 
said  that  morning." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Seyton,  I  only  remember  that 
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he  asked  something  about  Madame  Angelo  be- 
ing expected." 

Cruel  Mrs.  Forde  !  but  she  thought  it  was 
the  wisest,  kindest  course  to  pursue. 

Poor  Ada's  countenance  fell — the  eager  ex- 
cited flush  gave  way  to  a  deadly  pallor,  but 
more  from  the  reaction  of  disappointment,  than 
any  jealous  suspicions  on  Aline's  account. 

*'  Lord  Mervyn  is  very  kind  to  Aline — very 
much  interested  in  her  welfare,"  she  gently  re- 
sumed. 

"  Poor  innocent  young  creature  !"  the  nurse 
continued  to  soliloquize. 

"Yes  Miss,"  she  proceeded  aloud,  "but  I 
do  not  think  his  interest  likely  to  do  Madame 
Angelo  much  good." 

"  Why  not  Mrs.  Forde?"  Ada  enquired. 

"  Oh  you  must  be  aware  Miss,  that  her  posi- 
tion can  be  made  no  better  by  the  danghng 
attentions  of  any  gay  young  lord — she  has  a 
good  respectable  uncle  to  take  her  about  when 
her  husband  is  engaged — and  as  for  the   Sig- 
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nor  himself,  though  he  is  an  Italian,  he  is  an 
angel.'* 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  most  amiable,  dehghtful  per- 
son ;  but — still — being  an  Opera  Singer  1"  Ada 
remarked. 

"  Well  that  is  certainly  a  pity,  but  he  is  none 
the  less  an  angel  for  that,  and  Madame  An- 
gelo  and  he  might  live  and  die  two  angels  to- 
gether, if  Lord  Mervyn  would  only  let  them 
alone.'' 

"  Why  what  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Forde  ?" 
Ada  enquired  in  some  alarm. 

''  That  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  more  than 
he  ought  to  do  is  my  opinion,"  replied  the  nurse, 
*'  I  ought  not  though  to  speak  to  you  Miss,  of 
such  things — but  I  cannot  bear  any  thing  Hke 
double  dealing,  or  to  see  my  own  dear  Miss  Ada 
set  her  heart  on  any  gentleman,  whose  conduct 
I  cannot  consider  quite  fair  and  good." 

Poor  Ada  did  not  reply — but  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  in  deep 
and   painful  thought.     She  was  roused  by  the 
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entrance  of  her  maid,  to  ask  what  Miss  Sey- 
ton  would  please  to  wear  at  the  Opera  that 
evening. 

"  What ! — did  Mamma  say  I  was  to  go  V 
she  said,  lifting  up  her  pale  face  with  some 
eagerness. 

"Yes  Miss,  and  I  was  to  prepare  your 
dress/' 

Ada  gave  her  directions,  and  the  maid  de- 
parted. 

"  Mrs.  Forde,"  Ada  said,  rising  and  speak- 
ing with  renovated  composure,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  a  very  great  favour — to  take 
a  note  for  me,  which  if  you  will  wait,  I  will 
write.'' 

And  advancing  to  a  table,  she  sat  down  be- 
fore her  pretty  little  writing  desk,  took  a  pen, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  of  pale  earnest  thought, 
wrote  some  hasty  lines  —  folded  up  the  tiny 
billet,  and  directed  it  to  Lord  Mervyn. 

"  Her  small  white  hand  could  scarcely  reach  the  taper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do," 
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as  she  sealed  it  with  a  seal — his  own  gift  some 
time  ago,  but  never  before  used,  for  with  him 
she  had  no  correspondence,  and  to  him  it  was 
sacred. 

"  Ada,"  on  a  sun-flower,  was  engraved  there- 
on, and  the  motto  cut  on  white  cornelian — 
**(eiUbou5guitpartout!'' 

Having  contemplated  the  impression  with  a 
sad  smile,  she  gave  the  note  into  Mrs.  Forde's 
hands  saying,  with  averted  face, 

*'  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  this,  I  am  sure 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  much  out  of  your  way.  Do 
not  fear,"  she  added  smiling,  seeing  Mrs.  Forde 
shake  her  head  and  hesitate,  as   she  read   the 
direction ;    ^'  this  contains  no  matter  of  great 
importance— it  can  do    nothing  but    what  has 
been  done  already  ;  perhaps  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  have  the  power  of  undoing  that  which  I 
fear  you   would  disapprove — Ah,   Mrs.  Forde," 
she    continued    rallying,   as    the    nurse    again 
shook    her    head,  '^  you  are  a  very    impolitic 
woman  —  who   knows   but  that  you  may   not 
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have  lost  custom  by  what  you  have  said  to- 
night ? — that  a  bird  of  the  air  may  not  carry  to 
the  future  Lady  Mervyn  all  you  have  so  in- 
vidiously hinted  against  that  young  Earl?  But 
dear  Mrs.  Forde/^  she  continued  earnestly,  call- 
ing back  the  nurse  as  she  was  about  to  depart, 
"  there  are  two  things  I  must  beg  of  you  to  pro- 
mise— one,  that  you  will  never  mention  to  any 
one  till  1  give  you  leave,  what  you  have  been 
led  to  suspect  from  my  words  to-day  —  the 
other,"  and  she  pressed  the  nurse's  hand,  "  that 
if  ever  I  am  ill  you  will  not  fail  to  come  and 
nurse  me.'' 

Mrs.  Forde  gave  the  required  promises — the 
latter  with  a  significant  smile.  But  the  un- 
conscious Ada's  ideas  were  running  on  a  very 
different  track  to  those  of  the  professional  Mrs. 
Forde  even — on  the  long  withering  sickness  of  the 
heart,  if  Mervyn  after  all  were  to  prove  untrue. 
She  had  written  to  entreat  him  to  come  to  her 
aid  that  night  at  the  Opera,  where  as  she  rightly 
guessed,  it  was  her  mother's  purpose  that  she 
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should  be  confronted  with  Mr.  Malcolm.  Ada 
\vas  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  Lady  Ade- 
laide's forbearance  on  her  return,  from  any  fur- 
ther importunity  on  the  matter  which  had  so 
excited  her  feelings  before  her  departure  in  the 
morning  ;  and  in  truth,  poor  Ada  found  herself 
that  evening  doomed  to  the  back  of  the  box,  and 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercy  of  poor  devoted 
Mr.  Malcolm — who  murmured  his  quiet  earnest 
suit  a  second  time  into  her  ear,  "  tedious  as  a 
twice  told  tale,''  indeed,  to  one  so  hopelessly  en- 
thralled. 

"  Mr.  Malcolm  I  know — I  am  fully  aware 
how  much  my  parents— as  you  say— are  in  your 
favour,  and  I  cannot  express  how  it  pains  me 
to  disappoint  them,  as  well  as  to  appear  so  un- 
grateful— but " 

"But  still  you  must  be  relentless  I"  Mr. 
Malcolm  relieved  her  embarrassment  by  re- 
joining, with  an  expression  of  deep  pain  and 
disappointment  overspreading  his  handsome 
countenance.     "  Miss  Seyton,  only  tell  me,  for 
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my  satisfaction  —  melancholy  satisfaction,  in- 
deed !  —  that  your  affections  are  engaged  ;  for 

then  of  course '^     He  looked  up  hastily, 

and  beheld  Ada's  countenance  undergo  a  sud- 
den change — a  change  which  seemed  to  have 
no  reference  to  his  words,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  another  object — but  he  felt  his  question  too 
plainly  answered. 

Lord  Mervyn  stood  in  the  doorway,  stead- 
fastly regarding  them,  and  though  he  walked 
on  directly  to  the  front  of  the  box,  speaking  a 
few  careless  words  as  he  passed  them,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm— as  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning — saw  all  at 
once  revealed  the  intervening  object  between 
him  and  the  heart  of  Miss  Seyton. 

He  slowly  arose  —  stood  for  a  moment  in 
proud  silence  by  Ada's  side,  then  stooping  down, 
murmured  calmly,  but  sorrowfully — 

"  Well,  1  will  not  molest  you  further,  Miss 
Seyton,  by  my  importunity  —  only  believe  in 
my  earnest  desire  for  your  happiness,  whatever 
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may  be  the  cause   which  has  proved  so  sadly 
contrary  to  the  fulfilment  of  mine  own." 
And  his  voice  died  away  in  her  ear. 

*  *  *  * 

Ada,  who  had  not  lifted  up  her  eyes  since 
the  entrance  of  her  betrothed,  was  scarcely 
aware  when  Mr.  Malcolm  departed — she  only 
knew  too  well  when  his  place  was  filled  up  by 
Lord  Mervyn. 

^^  Well  ! — I  received  your  dear  little  note  ;"  he 
whispered, ''  and  come  at  your  bidding,  you  per- 
ceive. I  really  was  rather  at  a  loss,  I  must  say, 
what  I  was  to  do ;  I  find  however  that  I  was  of 
some  use,  my  presence  alone  seeming  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  sending  your  despairing  swain 
flying ;  and  only  see  what  black  looks  I  am 
receiving  from  your  lady  mother  in  conse- 
quence.'^ 

Ada  dared  not  look  to  ascertain  that  point, 
she   seemed   but  to   draw  closer,  in  confiding 
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love,  to  her  affianced,  as  if  there  to  shield  herself 
from  those  reported  glances. 

"  Rose  !^'  Lady  Adelaide  exclaimed,  "  change 
places  with  your  sister." 

And  poor  Ada  had  to  move  on  to  the  front  of 
the  boxj  then  turning  to  Lord  Mervyn,  Lady 
Adelaide  said  haughtily  : — 

"  Perhaps  as  you  have  been  the  means  of 
depriving  us  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  services,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  trouble  yourself  to  order 
our  carriage.     I  wish  to  remain  here  no  longer." 

Lady  Adelaide  had  not  been  unobservant,  as 
may  be  perceived,  of  the  effect  Lord  Mervyn's 
entrance  had  produced  on  Ada.  For  some 
time  indeed  she  had  had  her  suspicions  that 
her  daughter's  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  were  not  uninfluenced  by  Lord  Mer- 
vyn ;  though  of  course  never  dreaming  of  their 
real  nature  or  the  height  which  that  influence 
had  attained  ;  but  from  what,  had  for  the  first 
time  this  evening  more  clearly  attracted  her 
attention,  Lady  Adelaide  determined  to  watch 
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them  both  narrowly  and  closely  for  the  future, 
and  it  was  perhaps  from  the  new  light  thus  cast 
upon  the  subject  of  Ada's  conduct,  that  the  poor 
girl  weathered  the  storm  for  the  time  being  better 
than  she  expected  ;  the  coldness  and  distance  of 
her  mother's  manner  being  the  furthest  point 
of  retribution  which  for  that  night,  at  least,  her 
second  refusal  drew  down  upon  her. 

"  Were  you  with  Aline  ?"  Ada  enquired  in  a 
low  timid  voice  as  Lord  Mervyn,  having  obeyed 
her  mother's  behest,  was  leading  her  to  the 
carriage. 

''  I  was  !^'  he  replied,  somewhat  hastily. 

*'  You  see  a  great  deal  of  Aline,  do  you 
not  ?" 

"  Yes  !  why  do  you  ask?"  he  enquired. 

Ada  sighed,  and  Mervyn  pressed  her  arm. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh,  Ada  ?"  he  asked  autho- 
ritatively. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  again  sighed  the 
young  girl. 

"  She  is,'^  he  replied  doggedly. 
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*•  Much  more  beautiful  than  I  am  Mervyn," 
she  sadly  and  humbly  rejoined. 

He  was  silent. 

There  was  a  sad  earnest  pathos  in  her  voice, 
and  a  large  glistening  tear  in  each  eye  as  she 
resumed, 

"  And  what  ! — if  you  were  to  love  her  more 
than  me,  Mervyn  V 

They  had  arrived  at  that  moment  at  the 
outer  egress  from  the  Opera  House.  Lord 
Mervyn  paused  in  the  door  way,  and  suffered 
Lady  Adelaide  and  her  younger  daughter  to 
be  conducted  to  the  carriage  by  their  attendant 
cavalier. 

As  they  stood  there  together,  the  balmy 
night  air  gently  waving  Ada's  unbraided  tresses. 
Lord  Mervyn  once  more  pressed  his  compa- 
nion's arm,  and  gazed  into  her  face,  showing  so 
touchingly  sweet  and  pale  beneath  the  light  of 
the  lamp  above  her. 

It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  summer  night. 
Mervyn  looked  from   her  face  into  the  bright 
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sky,  and  smiling,  pointed  out  to  her  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  planets  which  gemmed  its  ex- 
panse. 

''  Look  Ada,"  he  said,  "  at  yonder  bright 
particular  star — that  is  Aline  !  what  can  its 
elevated  beauty  be  to  me — what,  if  I  do  adore 
it  ?  But  this,  Ada,"  and  he  took  from  her  wil- 
ling hand  a  flower  she  held  within  it,  and  placed 
it  in  his  bosom,  *Hhis  may  be  mine — its  beauty, 
its  sweetness,  all  my  own.'' 

"  Then  do  not  crush  it,  do  not  wither  your 
poor  lowly  flower,  dear  Mervyn,  whilst  looking 
upwards  at  that  bright  particular  star  !"  mur- 
mured Ada  in  tones  of  inexpressible  pathos,  as 
her  lover — more  sincere  at  that  moment  (let 
us  at  least  hope,)  than  he  had  ever  felt  before, 
towards  his  innocent  victim — led  her  on  to  the 
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CHAPTER  X. 


*•  He  lived  in  melody  as  if  his  veins 
Poured  music." 

Ebenezer  Elliott. 

"  Go,  dear  one,  go  !  my  grief  shall  sleep 
Till  thou  the  cause,  art  far  away  ; 

Since  I  might  make  thee  pause  and  weep, 
But  have  no  power  to  bid  thee  stay." 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Aline  one  evening — in  the  most  becoming  of 
Opera  costumes — entered  the  presence  of  her 
husband  and  uncle. 

It  was  still  early,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Carlo  Angelo,  exhibiting  as  yet 
no  signs  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the 
night. 
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There  he  still  was  seated  at  his  piano  forte, 
from  which  it  had  become  of  late  most  difficult 
to  withdraw  him,  though  repose  and  relaxation 
for  his  voice  and  mind  had  become  more  than 
ever  requisite  and  advisable. 

He  was  occupied  in  the  composition  of  one 
of  those  many  strains  of  touching  melodies, 
principally  of  a  devotional  and  sacred  character, 
with  which  his  mind  at  this  time  was  so  much 
engaged. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  seated  at  a  little  distance 
transported  into  Elysium  by  the  combined  en- 
joyment of  an  exquisite  poem  with  which  he 
was  indulging  himself  and  the  sweet  sounds  of 
harmony  which  at  the  same  time  filled  his  ear. 

The  entrance  of  his  niece  seemed  somewhat 
to  disturb  the  pleasing  spell  which  had  bound 
him  for  the  last  half  hour.  Wiping  from  his 
eyes  the  tears  of  emotion  with  which  the 
thrilling  ecstacy  had  dimmed  them,  he  rested 
his   book   upon  his    knees   and    scanned   with 
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anxious  attention  the    beautiful  figure    of  his 
disenchantress. 

She  approached  her  husband,  and  resting 
her  white  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  stood  be- 
hind him,  awaiting  the  close  of  the  song  on 
which  she  was  intruding  ;  he  the  while  so 
wrapt  in  the  maze  of  harmony,  that  his  large 
dreamy  eye  had  only  met  those  of  AUne  as, 
leaning  over  him,  she  gazed  into  his  face,  as 
though  she  formed  but  a  part  of  his  musical 
vision,  the  "  kind  bright  shape  '^  perhaps  of 
genius  itself  kindling  his  inspiration.  But 
with  a  deep  low  sigh  as  if  with  it,  power  had  fled 
for  the  time  from  the  musician's  breast,  the 
mournful  strain  concluded  — and  then  turning 
round  with  that  earnest  animation  which  be- 
speaks full  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  a 
beloved  being,  he  seized  the  hand,  which,  in 
playful  opposition  to  any  further  singing  on  his 
part,  Aline,  as  the  last  notes  died  away,  had 
placed  upon  his  lips,  and  gazed  upon  her  with 
unspeakable    affection.      She    looked    perhaps 
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her  perfection  of  loveliness  that  evening.  The 
costume  she  wore  was  peculiarly  suited  to  set 
off  the  delicate  brilliancy  which  characterized 
her  beauty.  A  satin  opera  cloak  of  the  palest 
cerulean  blue,  surmounting  her  white  taffetas 
robe,  fell  with  its  wide  hanging  sleeves  in  grace- 
ful folds  around  the  upper  part  of  her  lovely 
form,  whilst  her  pure  snowy  brow  was  en- 
circled by  a  small  coronal  of  pearls,  from  beneath 
which  waved  her  perfumed  ringlets  in  classic 
beauty. 

'^  Still  at  your  music  Carlo  !''  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  playful  reproof,  "  and  what  a  melan- 
choly, dirge  hke  lay  !  Will  you  not  have  enough 
of  singing  to-night  ?  Must  you  be  ever  try- 
ing your  voice,  and  what  is  more,  wearing  and 
wasting  your  precious  health/' 

"  Ah,  Aline, '^  he  answered  with  a  gesture  of 
gentle  impatience,  "  it  is  vain  to  tell  me  not  to 
sing.  I  cannot  refrain  dearest,  no  more  indeed 
than  can  the  poor  silk  worm  from  spinning  on, 
even  though  each  line  of  his  costly  web  draws 
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him  nearer  to  death.  I  never  felt  such  a  fand 
of  musical  composition  within  me  as  I  do 
just  now,  it  is  cruel  to  bid  me  curb  its  power.*' 

''  But  if  it  wastes  and  exhausts  your  strength  ? 
Is  it  not  wrong  of  him  Uncle  George,  to  toil  and 
strive  as  he  does  ?" 

"  Ah,''  Mr.  Anderson  replied,  with  a  sad 
smile,  ^'  it  is  by  such  toilings,  such  strivings 
that  we,  uninspired  ones,  gain  our  most  exalted 
delights.  These  gems  of  thought,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  book  of  poems  on  his  knee ; 
"those  jewels  of  harmony!"  and  he  gazed  at 
Angelo.  "  How  were  those  pearls  that  deck  your 
brow,  procured  Aline  ?  Ah,''  he  continued,  mark- 
ing her  wondering  look  ;  "  who  indeed  thinks  of 
the  poor  wrestler  with  the  sea,  by  whose  toils 
and  strivings,  those  glistening  gems  were 
brought  to  light — by  what  price  he  won  them 
from  their  dark  caves  ?  and  yet " 

"You  are  both,  I  think,  most  mystically  and 
mournfully  metaphorical  this  evening,  my 
good  uncle  and  husband,"  Aline  interrupted. 
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in  a  rallying  tone  ;  "  after  Carlo's  sad  music,  and 
those  still  sadder  speeches,  how  shall  1  ever 
face  the  gay  and  uninspired  party  at  Lady 
Mountjoy's  ?" 

She  turned  awa}^,  and  glancing  at  the  clock 
upon  the  mantel  piece,  and  then  at  her  own 
bright  figure,  reflected  in  the  mirror  above,  said 
in  a  light  and  lively  voice,  as  if  to  change  the 
melancholy  bias  the  converse  had  assumed — 

"Not  yet  six  o'clock?  I  am  earlier  than  I 
imagined." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Anderson  !"  Angelo  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  half-playful,  half-serious  lament,  "  see 
how  impatient  she  is  to  leave  us.  She  takes 
from  us  with  her  presence,  the  tone — the  music 
of  our  being,  and  yet  upbraids  me  for  the  poor 
substitute  with  which  in  her  absence,  I  would 
seek  to  dedommayer  our  bereaved  hearts." 

''  Speak  for  yourself,  Carlo!"  AHne  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  conscious  embarrassment,  working 
its  way  through  that  of  injury  and  pique,  she 
strove  to  assume  ;  ''  as  for  my  uncle,  my  '  cun- 
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ning"  has  long  lost  its  influence  over  his  spirit 
— you  alone  are  the  music  of  his  being  now, 
Carlo  \'' 

A.  momentary  silence  succeeded  this  plaintive 
speech,  broken  at  length  by  Mr.  Anderson's 
rising  and  saying  in  a  mild,  but  earnest  tone, 
which  rendered  the  words  singularly  im- 
pressive, 

"  Aline  has  forsaken  us,  having  loved  this 
present  world," 

Aline  lifted  up  her  eyes  quickly,  from  the 
glove  she  had  been  engaged  in  fastening  on  her 
slender  wrist.  Tears  suffused  their  bright  sur- 
face, but  she  suppressed  their  overflow,  and 
turned  again  to  her  trifling  task,  with  a  clouded 
brow,  and  injured  countenance. 

Her  uncle  had  risen  to  enter  an  adjoining 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter,  and 
on  passing  by  his  niece,  he  laid  his  hand  ten- 
derly on  her  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  kind,  sooth- 
ing tone — 

"  I  would  not,  that  Aline  looked  upon  her 
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uncle  as  an  old  sermonizing  kill  joy — but  oh  ! 
that  she  may  preserve  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give  ! — He  would  have  her  dis- 
creet— sober-minded — vigilant  in  this  same  evil 
world — not  too  eager  for  its  empty  pleasures^  its 
vain,  unsatisfying  desires,  w^hich  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  quiet  peace— the  pure  and 
innocent  happiness  of  years  gone  by.  Believe 
me,  dear  child,  they  are  vain,  empty,  unsatis- 
factory pursuits — those  of  the  w^orld — and  when 
all  is  won  that  it  can  bestow,  not  worth  the 
treasure  of  one  truthful  heart — or  the  pure 
bright  sunshine  of  your  home/^ 

He  passed  his  hand  fondly  over  her  fair  head, 
and  left  the  apartment. 

Angelo  now  approached  his  wife,  wound  his 

arm  round  her  waist,  and  gazed  fondly,  yet  sadly 

into  her  face,  still  bent  down  over  her  glove. 
"  Our  good  uncle  fears  this  world  will  rob 

us  of  our  Aline,  whom  so  jealously  we  would 

keep  all  our  own.'* 

*' Yes  !— it  seems  indeed  that  my  doings  of 
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late,  are  somewhat  seriously  and  severely  re- 
garded," Aline  answered  in  a  slightly  offended 
tone  ;  "  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so  ;  I  may 
indeed  have  been  somewhat  gay  of  late — but 
my  gaiety  will  soon  be  over  —  this  season  is 
passing  away,  and  doubtless,  neither  of  you  will 
have  much  further  cause  to  complain  of  ray 
too  great  dissipation." 

"  Ah  my  own  Aline — this  season  passing 
away !"  Angelo  repeated  in  a  tone  of  thrilling 
pathos,  and  with  a  troubled  expression  in  his 
brilliant  eye,  "  for  one  season  indeed,  mortal 
man  might  even  afford  to  spare  his  loved  ones, 
could  he  but  be  sure  that  other  seasons  would 
return  to  compensate  their  loss.  But  when, 
as  we  know,  that  same  sad  '  passing  away  !^  is 
written  not  only  on  the  seasons  of  the  world, 
summer  skies — summer  birds  and  flowers,  but 
on  the  brow  of  man — upon  human  hearts — oh 
can  it  be  wondered  that  so  impatient  spirited,  we 
brook  each  intruding  cloud  which  severs  them 
in  body  or  spirit  from  our  home  and  hearth  ? 
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Then  rallying  from  his  tone  of  sadness,  he 
added — 

**  It  is  however,  indeed,  hard  upon  my  Aline 
— my  bright  and  beautiful  Aline — to  bring  a 
cloud  upon  her  spirits,  by  such  sorrowful 
thoughts.  There! — she  smiles  again,  and  I  am 
happy,"  Angelo  continued,  speaking  in  the 
same  fond  playful  tone  ;  and  drawing  her  arm 
caressingly  round  his  neck,  that  which  before 
had  been  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  her  hang- 
ing sleeve,  a  diamond  bracelet — clasping  its 
slender  beautifully  rounded  circle — was  exposed, 
and  attracted  his  eyes  by  its  brilliant  lustre. 

"  Here  is  indeed  a  costly  ornament — richer 
gems  than  any  obtained  by  the  poor  diver,  of 
whom  your  uncle  spoke  just  now,"  he  added 
with  a  sad  smile.  *'  Richer  too,  alas  !  than  any 
spoils  which  with  all  his  willing  toil,  the  poor 
diver  in  the  ocean  cave  of  music,  has  been  able 
to  cast  at  his  Aline's  feet.  I  have  not  seen  it 
before — have  I  dearest  ?"  he  enquired.  Then 
noticing  the    drooping    eyes    and    crimsoning 
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cheek,  with  which  Aline  yielded  her  fair  arm 
to  his  admiring  inspection,  the  colour  suddenly 
suffused  his  pale  features  also,  and  a  flush  of 
displeasure  lighted  up  his  tender  eyes. 

He  dropped  the  arm  he  held  so  gently,  and 
fixing  those  dark  orbs  with  mild  reproach  upon 
her  countenance,  said — 

"  What  Aline?  and  you  promised  me  so  sin- 
cerely upon  leaving  Italy,  that  such  things 
should  not  be  repeated,  that  a  practice  so  re- 
pugnant to  my  every  feeling,  should  be  at  an  end, 
that  you  would  never,  never  receive  another 
present  from  that  man— from  Lord  Mervyn  ?" 

'^  Nay  Carlo,"  rejoined  Aline,  overcoming  her 
first  embarrassed  perturbation,  and  in  her  turn 
assuming  a  playful  tone  of  anger.  ''  Such  angry 
looks  from  you  !  I  did  promise,  and  well  have 
I  kept  my  promise,  for  of  all  the  worthless 
trifles — as  he  calls  them — which  his  lavish  lord- 
ship so  generously  loves  to  bestow  upon  his  fair 
friends  and  acquaintances,  this  is  the  only  one 
/have  allowed  him  to  cast  into  my  coffer.'* 
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''The  only  one,  Aline!"  Carlo  replied,  still 
coldly  and  disapprovingly;  ''  but  that  one 
equal,  perhaps  in  costliness,  to  all  you  had  pre- 
viously received.  His  lordship,"  he  added, 
again  bending  a  displeased  glance  upon  the 
trinket,  ''knows  well,  it  seems,  how  to  keep  up 
his  account  of  obligation." 

"Obhgation!"  Aline  replied,  with  proud 
complacency.  *' The  acceptance  of  that  gift, 
was,  I  assure  you,  considered  a  favour  on  my 
part — a  favour  I  could  scarcely  refuse  to  bestow 
in  order  to  free  myself  of  a  debt  of  kindness, 
on  Lord  Mervyn's  part,  which  you  Carlo,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  last  person  to  wish  unre- 
turned.'' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  Aline,"  Carlo  an- 
swered, "  I  only  know  that  1  am  the  last  per- 
son who  would  wish  to  be  in  debt  to  my  Lord 
Mervyn  in  any  way,  or  to  suffer  my  wife  to  be 
so.  I  was  weak  and  foolishly  yielding  at  first 
upon  this  point — I  blame  myself  alone.  It  is 
a  custom  of  which   I   not  only  disapprove,  but 
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consider  dishonourable,  both  to  you  and  to  my- 
self, my  Aline.  Oh  !  remember  what  I  have 
often  told  you,  how  wicked  is  this  world.  Old 
acquaintance,  old  friendship — is  no  excuse  in 
its  vitiated  eyes,  when  occasions  like  these  are 
afforded  it  to  breathe  upon  a  fair  and  virtuous 
fame.  Ah  Aline,  I  do  not  often  entreat  for 
sacrifices,  such  as  these  for  my  sake  ;  but  I  ask 
you  now  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  any  renewal 
of  this  system,  by  returning  the  costly  ornament 
to  Lord  Mervyn.'' 

•*  And  offend  him  for  life?"  rejoined  Aline 
with  warmth  ;  "  my  friend  my  only  constant 
friend,  of  all  those  I  possessed  in  former  days  ? 
—  No  Carlo,  that  I  really  could  not  do  — I  will 
not  again  wear  the  bracelet  if  it  offend  you — I 
have  never  yet  worn  it.  To-night  I  promised 
him  I  would  do  so.^' 

"  Ah  !'*  interrupted  Angelo,  in  a  tone  much 
like  that  of  one  who  feels  at  the  moment  a 
sharp  pang  at  his  heart,  '^  and  your  promises 
to  Lord  Mervyn   you  feel   more  binding  than 
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those  to  me  Aline — you  fear  to  ofFead  his  ioi'd- 
ship  more  thaa  your  husbaud.  Nay,  nua 
bene,''  he  continued,  as  he  beheld  AUne's  coun- 
tenance assume  an  expression  of  some  alariii ; 
and  gentleness  again,  taking  the  place  of  the 
momentary  anger  which  had  flashed  from  his 
brilliant  eyes — his  tone  and  look  resumed  once 
more  their  tenderness  as  he  said  - 

"  I  am  not  angry.  Aline  !" 

^*  But  jealous  Carlo,"  she  retorted,  only  too 
quickly  reassured. 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  the  smile  died  away, 
and  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion,  when 
he  spoke  again. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so  ;  say  that  I  am  jealous — 
have  I  not  some  reason,  my  Aline,  when  I  see 
the  man  who  was  once  your  disappointed  lover 
— of  whom  I  warned  you  years  ago,  to  beware 
of  trusting  under  the  guise  of  friendship — the 
man  whose  envy  of  our  love  and  happiness — 
whose  hatred  to  me  is  but  too  well  known — 
when  I  see  him   established  as  your  constant 
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companion  ;  your  husband,  by  reason  of  his 
arduous  profession,  and  his  unfortunate  health, 
prechided  from  acting  as  your  protector  and 
guide — and  my  Ahne,  remember,  however  pure, 
however  innocent  a  woman  may  be — as  your 
divine  poet  writes — and  in  his  musical  accents 
he  quoted  Milton's  words— 

"  The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  staya.'' 

Alas  !  in  this  world,  where  is  it  that  dangers 
and  dishonour  do  not  lurk?  Return  then  this 
splendid  trinket  to  his  lordship,  and  if  his 
boasted  friendship  be  of  a  right  and  sterling 
nature,  the  act  will  not  alienate  or  offend  him 
as  you  fear.  And  be  assured,  Aline,  the  world 
accounts  his  friendship  but  the  deceitful 
mask  for  more  presumptuous  feeling  —  will 
it  not  be  wiser  then  to  follow  my  counsel  ? 
I  do  not  believe  so  ill  of  my  Aline,  as  to 
suppose  she  would  cling  to  the  vain  triumph 
of  retaining  the  proud  and  presumptuous  lord 
as  her  lover,^' 
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Aline  coloured,  her  eyes  sought  the  ground, 
but  she  was  proudly  silent.  Her  husband 
continued — 

"  By  Madame  Lucetti,  and  other  such 
flighty  continental  ladies,  such  an  appendage 
may  be  deemed  innocent  and  indispensable,  but 
surely  my  Aline  —  my  conscientious,  delicate, 
my  high-born  English  Aline,  must  see  the  re- 
proach —  the  dishonour  —  the  disadvantage  — 
which  the  mere  appearance  of  such  an  attache 
must  cast  upon  herself  and  husband — and  ah  ! 
my  Aline,  think  what  must  be  my  feelings, 
when  of  late  I  have  been  conscious  of  imper- 
tinent hints  and  stinging  allusions,  which  the 
too  conspicuous  attention  of  Lord  Mervyn — 
your  frequent  companion  in  public — have  called 
forth  from  those  with  whom  I  mix  —  and  to 
hear  my  Ahne's  name  pass  such  lips  !" 

"  Alas  !  indeed,"  Aline  exclaimed,  with  angry 
disdain ;  "  that  you  should  endure  such  im- 
pertinence !  You  say  well  —  I  had  far  better 
resign  a  world  in  which  I  cannot  move  without 
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being  exposed  to  the  cavils  and  assaults  of  such 
a  set  of  people.  Better  indeed,  give  up  society 
— cast  off  my  jewels,  my  gay  attire — and  sit  at 
home,  forgotten  and  forsaken." 

"  Forsaken  !  my  Aline,^^  Angelo  replied,  with 
a  soothing  smile,  "  there  was  a  time  when  Aline 
would  not  have  called  herself  forgotten  and 
forsaken  in  a  home  where  there  was  so  much 
love  to  gird  her  round." 

"  Well  1"  she  rejoined,  "  my  pleasure  is  at 
least  spoiled  for  to-night — so  perhaps,''  glancing 
at  the  window,  as  the  carriage  was  heard  at  that 
moment  to  stop  before  the  door,  "  I  had  better 
not  go  to  Lady  Mountjoy's.^' 

*'  And  stay  with  us — to  go  to  the  Opera, 
with  your  dear  good  uncle,  in  your  own  box  ?" 

"  Or  with  our  dear,  respectable  old  friend 
perhaps,*'  Aline  replied,  with  sarcastic  bitter- 
ness. "  Shut  up  with  him,  in  a  small  curtained 
box,  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  sing  in  peace 
of  mind,  free  from  the  green  -  eyed  monster. 
Carlo.     Well,  do  as  you  please,"  she  continued 
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with  some  mortified  and  fretful  legretj  as  her 
eyes  again  caught  sight  of  the  reflection  of  her 
brilliant  figure,  so  fit  to  go  forth  and  be  ad- 
mired— "  send  away  the  carriage — pray,"  but 
she  added  in  a  tone  of  some  triumphant  con- 
sciousness —  ^'  I  am  not  sure  whether  ^  mine 
enemy  '  may  not  find  me  out,  as  he  has  often 
done  before  even  in  my  obscure  seclusion." 

"No,  Aline,  if  you  remain  not  of  your  own 
pleasure/'  replied  Angelo,  and  the  momentary 
brightness  faded  from  his  countenance,  '^  I  will 
not  keep  you  any  longer  from  the  gay  and 
agreeable  company  which  awaits  you — go  and 
enjoy  yourself — go  Aline  I — I  only  ask  one  boon 
— that  I  may  not  see  you  appear  at  the  Opera 
with  that  bracelet  on  your  arm  ; — give  me  but 
one  smile,  one  sign  when  I  appear  on  the  stage 
that  it  is  restored,  and  Carlo  will  be  content — 
you  will  promise  this,"  he  said,  retaining  her 
hand. 

"  I    promise,*'   she    rephed,  proudly,  "  that 
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your  eyes  shall  not  be  pained  or  offended  by 
the  sight  of  me,  if  it  is  not  restored.'' 

^^  Ah,  Aline !"  said  Angelo,  dropping  her 
hand  with  a  disappointed  gesture. 

"  Nay  Carlo,  I  do  but  jest— I  will  try  what 
I  can  do,"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently.  "  But 
if  I  go  at  all — I  must  go  now,"  and  she  hastily 
but  affectionately  kissed   her  husband's   brow. 

He  folded  her  in  a  passionate  embrace,  and 
then  releasing  her,  turned  away. 

AHne  walked  towards  the  door,  with  slow  and 
lingering  steps  ;  when  there,  she  turned  once 
more,  and  looked  at  Carlo — paused — hesitated, 
but  then  went  on. 

"  Alas,  that  we  so  slowly  learn  to  heed — 

The  sacred  signs  and  omens  of  the  heart 

An  oracle  speaks  within  our  breast 

Low,  still  yet  clear,  its  prophetic  voice  forewarns 

What  to  pursue,  what  to  shun." 

If  Ahne  had  but  hstened  to  the  voice  which 
spoke  within  her  at  that;  backward  look,  she 
would  have  closed  the  door  again,  and  remember- 
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ing  the  time  when  the  dearest  object  of  her 
heart  had  been  to  cheer,  solace,  and  support — 
as  she  was  so  well  able  to  do — the  beloved  ob- 
ject of  her  affections,  in  his  leisure  hours,  nay 
as  she  had  once  so  fondly  desired  to  share  his 
state— she  would  have  returned,  and  casting  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  have  cried  that  nothing  in 
this  world  should  ever  beguile  her  from  his  side 
— that  its  pleasures,  its  friends,  its  vanities,  its 
flatteries,  its  gifts,  she  would  resign,  cast  off 
with  ready  scorn — nay,  cut  off  her  right  hand 
and  foot,  if  it  so  pleased  him — for  his  sake  — 
and  then  how  many  a  bitter  pang — regretful 
sigh  would  she  have  spared  herself  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  future  !  But  it  is  ever  so. 
How  wantonly  do  we  all  trifle  with  our  hap- 
piness— how  coldly  or  carelessly,  hold  the  trea- 
sures which  once  we  may  so  eagerly  have 
pressed ! 

And  with  none  more  so  than  with  that  rare 
and  most  delicate  treasure,  affection,  till  like  the 
rose  from  the  too  careless  hand — the  blossom  falls 
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at  our  feet.  And  then,  alas-with  vain  tears 
and  fruitless  sighs,  we  bemoan  our  want  of 
care-our  too-Jittle  tenderness  for  our  lost-our 
broken  happiness ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  A  dream  is  on  my  soul, 
I  see  a  slumberer,  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  smiling 
As  in  delighted  visions,  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  chasm  ;  and  this  strange  fantasy 
Hath  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  o'er  my  thoughts, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


Aline  went  forth — and  left  her  husband — left 
him  sad  and  suffering  ! — yes,  physically  suffer- 
ing— to  speak  nothing  of  the  dread  fears  and 
formidable  doubts  to  which  bodily  weakness 
renders  one  so  keenly  liable—to  an  extent  of 
which  none  but  his  own  patient  self  had  any  idea. 
Before  going  down  stairs  she  entered  the  ad- 
joining room,  to  bid  her  uncle  good  night. 
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He  looked  up  from  his  writing,  as  his  fair 
niece  kissed  his  forehead,  and  said  kindly, 
though  in  a  tone  of  disappointment — 

^'  Ah  ! — you  are  going  Aline  V 

*'Yes  Uncle  —  and  I  am,  I  believe  rather 
late." 

**  Well !  I  cannot  say  in  this  case,  better  late 
than  never,  for  I  really  had  made  up  my  mind — 
not  hearing  you  depart — that  my  lady  bright  had 
been  beguiled  by  the  sweets  of  conjugal  society 
to  give  up  this  engagement,  and  stay  with  her 
dear  husband  to  the  last." 

"  To  the  last!"  Aline  repeated,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  some  impatient  dismay  — "  you  really 
speak  Uncle,  as  if  Carlo  were  preparing  for 
execution.*' 

Mr.  Anderson  smiled  vaguely,  merely  saying 
abruptly — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  to-morrow  that  he 
has  got  well  over  this  fatiguing  performance,  for 
indeed  I  fear  that  he  is  not  quite  in  force  to- 
night." 
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Mr.  Anderson  gave  his  hand  to  his  niece 
once  more  as  if  in  sign  of  dismissal,  and  more 
coldly  than  was  his  wont,  bade  her  adieu. 

"Yes!"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  Aline  leave  the  room — with  footsteps 
lighter  than  her  heart — -^  Yes/' 

"  Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep 

The  heart  ungalled  play 
For  some  must  \\atch,  while  some  must  sleep  ; 

Thus  runs  the  world  away!" 

He  then  returned  to  his  writing,  but  soon 
found  his  mind  wandering  on  AUne's  words. 

^^ Execution? — Yes!"  he  repeated,  sorrow- 
fully shaking  his  head — *'  It  does  seem  to  me 
very  like  an  execution — and  there  he  is  singing 
again  !"  he  exclaimed,  listening  anxiously  ;  then 
rising,  he  entered  the  drawing  room. 

He  found  Carlo  Angelo  still  there,  but  not 
now  singing  to  himself — the  little  Alessandro 
was  seated  on  his  father's  knee — his  head  rest- 
ing in  his  father's  bosom. 

He  had  come^  as  was  his  usual  wont,  to   hear 
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his  evening  song  before  he  went  to  bed.  A 
beautiful  Ave  Maria,  was  the  strain  he  loved 
the  most,  and  it  vs^as  this  which  now  rose  low, 
sweet,  and  clear,  on  Mr.   Anderson's  ear. 

The  child  had  at  first — encouraged  by  his 
father's  smiles — essayed  to  join  his  little  voice 
therein — 

"  Faint  as  the  pipe  of  wakening  lark, 
Heard  by  some  twilight  grove." 

But  soon,  as  if  the  heavenly  notes  of  his 
father  abashed  him  of  his  own  feeble  attempts, 
he  had  with  tearful  eyes  nestled  his  face  in  An- 
gelo's  bosom,  and  as  the  uncle  entered  there,  he 
lay  listening  with  a  calm  and  lovely  smile — 
twisting  his  little  fingers  the  while  in  the  dark 
bright  hair  which  clustered  round  the  singer's 
brow. 

That  boy  was  a  sweet  interesting  being — fair 
in  form  and  face  as  his  beautiful  English  mo- 
ther, his  spirit  was  filled — 

«  With  all  the  fervid  soul  of  Italy," 
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a  being  to  love  and  cherish  with  fear  and 
trembhng. 

"  There— there  my  boy  I"  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son, when  the  hymn  being  ended,  the  child 
murmured  his  request  for  more  sweet  singing, 
and  his  father  in  reply  folded  him  to  his  heart 
in  passionate  fondness,  "  that  will  do ! — re- 
member," the  uncle  playfully  added,  "  Padre 
mio !  has  to  sing  to  all  the  fine  lords  and  ladies 
to-night,  and  will  be  tired  if  he  does  not  rest 
his  voice — there  kiss  him  once  more  my  Uttle 
man,  and  bid  him  good  night." 

The  child  obeyed,  though  reluctantly,  and  a 
long  and  lingering  embrace  having  been  ex- 
changed between  tlie  father  and  son,  the  boy 
repeating  as  he  stroked  his  parent's  brow  — 
"  Hot — hot,  it  burns  Pappa  mio  .'"  he  suffered 
uncle  George  to  carry  him  to  the  door  and 
consign  him  to  the  nurse,  who  had  come  in 
search  of  him. 

"My  little  —  faithful  boy!"  murmured  the 
young    man,  when  Anderson  returned;    "he 
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will  be,  I  think,  like  his  father,  a  child  of  song 
— but  may  God  preserve  him  from  his  father's 
destiny  !" 

'*  Nay ! — have  done  with  all  such  careful 
fancies.  Carlo  ;  leave  his  destiny  in  the  hands 
of  his  God.  He  will  lead  his  steps  whither 
they  should  go — and  what  matter  which  path 
his  feet  are  called  to  tread,  so  that  like  his 
father  his  heart  is  ever  seeking  the  courts  of 
Heaven?" 

'^  Nay,  not  ever  my  Uncle — alas  !  no — bowed 
down — grovelling  in  the  dust  of  earthly  solici- 
tude— earthly  passions  ! — even  whilst  singing 
to  that  bright  child  I  felt  how  unworthy  I  was 
of  the  office — for  my  heart  is  crossed  by  a  dark 
shadow  that  will  not  be  chased  away  —  yes  ! 
Aline  said  truly  to-night. .  . .  I  am  jealous  !'^ 

"  Jealous,  Carlo  !"'  said  Mr.  Anderson,  *'  and 
of  whom  ?'^ 

*'  Of  that  man — that  cattiva  sorte,  who  it 
seems  was  destined    to  be  the  shadow  in  our 
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path— doomed  to  separate  from  me  the  heart  of 
my  Aline." 

And  iVngelo  proceeded  to  relate  the  story  of 
the  diamond  bracelet,  and  the  little  variance  of 
which  it  had  been  the  cause. 

Mr.  Anderson  tried  to  reassure  him  on  that 
score.  He  was  sure,  he  said,  relying  on  her 
own  sense  of  right— that  Aline  would  comply 
with  his  desire,  and  return  the  present  to  Lord 
Mervyn ;  she  would  not  allow  such  a  trifle  to 
interfere  with  their  mutual  love  and  happiness. 
But  notwithstanding  this  assurance.  Carious 
countenance  still  bore  marks  of  disquiet  and 
unhappiness.  Anderson  then  chid  him  play- 
fully for  the  distrust  implied  in  his  silent  de- 
jection. 

Carlo  shook  his  head  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  I  am  a  Neapolitan,  mon  ami,  and  therefore 
proverbially  superstitious.  I  have  often  had  a 
dream  of  late_,  which  weighs  upon  my  spirits, 
making  Aline's  constant  intercourse  with  this 
lord  more    than  ever  distasteful  to  me.     It  fills 
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me  with  doubts,  fears  and  misgivings,  which  to 
any  one  but  you,  my  kind  and  indulgent  friend, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  expose.  You  saw  my 
Aline  as  Amina,  in  the  theatricals  at  Castle 
Mervyn.  You  saw  her  gliding  as  the  somnam- 
bulist along  the  dangerous  ledge,  in  her  pure, 
pale  beauty.  So  in  my  sleep  last  night,  did  I 
behold  her,  but  not  as  then — alone— a  dark 
shadow  was  by  her  side — the  figure  of  that  man 
— that  Lord  Mervyn  •'  He  held  fast  her  hand — 
he  led  her  on—looking  back  on  her  face,  on 
which  played  a  smile  as  sweet — as  innocent — 
as  unconscious  as  that  *  riso  sclierzoso^  you 
may  remember.  But  still  she  followed— still 
he  led  her  on — yes,  close  to  the  dreadful  brink, 

and  there  beneath  the  deadly  wheel 1  called, 

I  wept,  but  she  heeded  not,  and  he  only  smiled 
with  his  sarcastic,  malicious  smile.  Aline 's 
delicate  foot  was  near  the  edge — it  trembled,  it 
hovered  in  mid  air — I  shrieked,  and  awoke 
to  clasp  my  affrighted  Aline  in  my  arms.'' 
^'  And  to  look  upon  that  dream  as  a  happy 
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augury,  I  should  have  imagined,'^  Mr.  Ander- 
son repHed  with  a  soothing  smile,  '^  as  a  vvarning 
to  you  my  friend,  against  causeless  fears  and  un- 
warrantable doubts — to  impress  your  Aline  upon 
your  mind  as  the  type  of  purity  and  innocence 
— qualities  which  as  in  Amina — when  threatened 
by  danger  and  unjust  aspersions,  are  ultimately 
found  triumphant,  as  they  should  ever  be.'^ 

"  Ah  Mr.  Anderson,  you  are  very  good  to  cheer 
me  thus.  Of  the  native  purity  and  innocence 
of  our  Aline,  I  am  indeed  convinced ; — but^^ 
pressing  the  uncle's  hand  with  earnest  agitation, 
"  it  is  so  perilous — so  enticing,  this  same  wicked 
world,  and  what  if  from  her  guileless,  unsophis- 
ticated innocence,  she  suffered  that  man  to  lead 
her  on,  as  I  saw  him  lead  Amina  to  the  perilous 
brink  ? — Ah  !  my  friend,  it  maddens  me  thus  to 
think  of  her  thus  exposed — whilst  her  husband, 
like  a  shackled  slave— chained  by  his  profes- 
sion, or  imprisoned  like  a  wounded  bird  by  his 
wretched  health — cannot  follow  to  protect  and 
guide  her  !'^ 

Mr.  Anderson  Hstened  more  seriouslv  to  the 
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husband's  words.  His  earnest  fears  on  the 
subject  of  Aline  seemed  to  impart  some  alarm 
to  his  own  breast  on  her  account — nay  some 
self  reproach. 

Was  the  anxiety  expressed  by  Angelo,  un- 
warrantable? Did  he  not  remember  all  the 
uncomfortable  and  anxious  feelings  with  which 
his  observation  of  the  intercourse  between 
Aline  and  Lord  Mervyn,  even  at  Castle  Mervyn, 
had  excited  in  his  breast— yet  had  he  not  been 
unreasonably  apathetic,  and  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  since  ? 

The  present  dissipated  course  of  Aline's  life 
displeased  him,  but  as  to  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Mervyn,  it  had  never  entered  into  his  pure 
mind,  to  deem  that  they  could  be  carried  to 
any  extent  disparaging  to  her  husband. 

And  Mr.  Anderson  strove  to  reassure  himself 
on  the  subject  of  his  anxiety,  and  promised  to 
use  his  influence  and  authority  in  curbing  the 
too  unrestrained  liberty  of  their  cherished  nest- 
ling. 
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**  Though  my  good,  jealous  Signor  Sposo" 
he  added  with  a  playful  smile  ;  "  of  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  the  act,  I  am  not  quite  ready  to 
vouch." 

"  Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing. 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing." 

"  Ah  yes — dear  friend  \^'  Angelo  replied,  "  but 
what  if  by  the  time,  that  dear  wing  grew  weary. 
Carlo's  were  spread  to  far,  far  distant  lands  ?'' 
How  mournfully  ominous  those  words  !   How 
soon  indeed  would  his  wings  be  spread — how 
soon  his  last  notes,  like  the  dying  swan's,  ring 
in  the  delighted  ears  of  listening  crowds  ! 
***** 
***** 
''  Nay  Carlo,  you  are  not  fit  for  the  exertion 
of  to-night,"  said  the  anxious  friend,  as  after 
having  imposed  half  an  hour  s   silence  on  the 
young  Italian,  Mr.  Anderson   saw  him  rise  to 
prepare  himself  to  proceed  to  the  Opera  House, 
his  cheeks  fearfully  flushed— the  veins   on  his 
marble  brow  vividly  distinct. 
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"  Your  boy  was  right,  '  Padre  mio's  '  brow 
is  hot  and  burning." 

"Nay  tenero  amicoV  replied  Carlo,  "it  is,  that 
Aline's  soft  hand  has  been  wanting  to  bathe  and 
press  it,  as  once  she  was  ever  at  hand  and  ready 
to  do  on  such  occasions.  I  am  well^and  strong 
for  my  task— I  feel  indeed  that  1  shall  excel 
myself  to-night;"  he  added  with  a  touching 
smile,  "  it  is  but  the  flame  of  inspiration  that 
is  burning  within  me.'' 

"  A  wasting — a  consuming  flame  !"  Mr.  An- 
derson mournfully  soUloquized,  and  leaving 
Angelo  to  his  preparation,  he  quitted  the  house, 
as  if  unwiUing  to  remain  to  watch  his  bright 
favourite  go  forth  to  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


''Yes,  wreathe  thy  golden  locks,  fair  maid, 
Yes,  deck  thy  blooming  bower, 
And  tune  thy  lute^  though  clouds  invade. 
And  gathering  tempests  lower." 

M.  A. 
"■  A  crown  of  victory  !  a  triumphal  song  I 
Oh  I  call  some  friend,  upon  whose  pitying  heart, 
The  weary  one  may  calmly  sink  to  rest." 

Mrs.  Hbmans. 


That  same  evening,  a  period  destined  to  prove 
no  uneventful  era  of  my  story,  was  a  Thursday, 
in  the  season's  brightest,  gayest  height.  I 
speak  not  in  the  sense  of  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  singing  birds,  though  they  too  were  ripen- 
ing, flourishing,  rejoicing — making  earth  beau- 
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tiful— melodious  ! — Aye,  and  there  were  fruits 
falling  too  ere  ripened — flowers  fading,  droop- 
ing, scattered  before  their  time — singing  birds, 
whose  songs  were  hushed,  winging  their  flight 
'^  ere  the  glorious  rose  is  gone  '*  to  brighter, 
purer  climes. 

Of  the  London  season  I  now  speak,  and  of 
beings  of  another  sphere.  There  is  beauty  and 
song  amongst  them  too,  and  drooping,  fading, 
dying  away,  alas  !  as  well.  But  who  takes  note 
of  such  things  in  the  glittering,  stirring  atmo- 
sphere of  this  season  ?  Still  "  the  blue  hours 
will  laugh  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world,'^  though 
young  hopes,  like  flower  leaves,  may  be  falling, 
and  scattered  in  its  paths  ;  sweet  voices  pouring 
out  their  last  strength  like  the  death  song  of  the 
nightingale,  upon  the  ears  of  applauding  thou- 
sands. 

It  was  as   I    have    said,   a  Thursday  opera 
night,  but  there  was  also  a  splendid  ball  to  be 

given  at  the  Duke  of 's  ;  and  many  were  the 

fair  forms  this  evening  decking  in  their  bright- 
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est  array  for  the  brilliant  occasion  which  was 
to  succeed  that  first  unfaiUng  attraction — and 
who  with  such  a  beating  heart,  such  restless 
glances,  such  trembling  fingers,  watched  the 
progress  or  aided  in  the  task  as  Ada  Seyton  ? 
For  Lord  Mervyn  had  promised  to  join  her  at 
the  opera,  to  proceed  with  her  to  the  ball,  and 
dance  with  her — if  so  she  pleased — all  the 
night,  and  with  none  but  her ;  and  something 
in  his  manner  as  he  said  this,  had  made  her 
all  hopeful,  sanguine  expectation.  On  what 
reasonable  foundation  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
clare ;  but  true  it  was  there  had  been  more 
in  her  affianced's  demeanour  of  late  to  justify 
hope  and  expectation  than  ever  before. 

Was  it  that  there  were  times  when  his  pride 
grew  weary  of  wearing  Aline's  chain — the  self 
imposed  shackle  which  her  fascinating  dominion 
had  bound  around  him — and  made  him  turn  to 
seek  the  soothing  solace  of  Ada's  devoted  inno- 
cent affection — an  affection  ever  ready  at  one 
word  or  look  to   be  poured  forth  in  a  sunny 
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glow  around  him  ; — or  was  it  that  the  warning 
voice  of  honour^  of  conscience,  brought  him 
occasionally  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood 
towards  the  young  being,  and  the  necessity 
both  for  her  sake  and  his  own  (for  he  could  not 
but  begin  to  mark  that  cold  suspicious  glances 
from  her  parents  were  turning  upon  him)  of 
taking  some  definitive  step  ? 

However  it  might  be,  matters  little  now — I 
only  know  that  Ada  wreathed  her  fair  hair  and 
decked  her  fair  form  hopefully  this  night — and 
less  sorrowfully  than  her  \vont  marked  her 
mother's  glance — how  unlike  the  tender  look  of 
pride  of  former  days  ! — dwell  with  coldness  and 
suspicion  on  her. 

Her  father  too  passed  his  hand  so  gravely 
on  her  head  as  he  met  her  on  the  stairs  on  her 
way  to  the  carriage.  Yet  "  her  bosom's  lord 
sat  lightly  on  its  throne,"  poor  girl ;  whether 
or  not  she  had  good  reason  for  the  happy  fore- 
boding. 
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She  was  hurried  into  a  scene  ot  enchant- 
ment, of  lustre,  animation  and  melody ;  but 
hovv  soon  was  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the 
animation  of  her  countenance,  the  melody  of 
her  soul  darkening,  dimming,  changing,  for 

"  He  Cometh  not,  he  cometh  not, 
I  am  a  weary,  a  weary," 

was  again  the  burden  of  poor  Ada's  song. 

The  opera  was  creating  even  a  greater y?^ror  of 
delight  this  evening  than  usual.  It  was  a 
benefit  night,  and  a  full  though  somewhat  med- 
dhed  programme  had  been  arranged ;  but  the 
two  last  acts  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor^  an  opera 
but  recently  brought  before  the  public,  and 
with  which  the  performance  commenced, 
was  anticipated  as  the  creme  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  indeed,  for  that  most  probably 
the  elite,  with  the  Duke's  ball  in  view,  only  in- 
tended to  remain. 

In  these  the  divine  Angelo  was  the  principal 
attraction ;    in   these    for    the  second    time  as 
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Edgardo,  he  performed  what  was  considered 
his  chef-d'ceuvre  in  the  closing  and  effective 
scene  of  the  opera. 

There  were  indeed  murmurs  and  complaints 
at  the  murderous  curtailment  of  this  piece, 
but  many  with  regretful  and  indulgent  in- 
terest excused  the  arrangement  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  delicacy  of  health  of  the 
favourite  Angelo  rendered  such  an  abbreviation 
sadly  necessary  and  expedient. 

Poor  Ada !  in  her  restless  flutter  of  excite- 
ment and  expectation,  she  was  at  first  little 
able  to  give  ear  and  soul  to  the  feast  of  music 
which  at  other  times  had  filled  her  with  enthu- 
siastic delight. 

Her  senses  were  but  vaguely  impressed  with 
the  consciousness  that  passionate  harmony, 
sweet  strains  of  melody  were  ringing  round 
her— mingling  with,  rather  than  absorbing  the 
other  feelings  of  her  heart. 

It  was  not  till  her  sinking  spirit  turned  witV 
the  desperate  aim  to  seek  solace  and  distraction 
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in  the  performance,  that  she  entered  into  its 
sensible  comprehension.  Then  how  the  soul  of 
the  love  sick  girl  was  riveted — how  it  infused 
itself  into  the  deep  and  overwhelming  spirit 
of  the  strain  which  met  her  attention — one  like 

"  The  nightingale's  when  showering 
Her  own  heart's  life  drops  on  the  burning  lay, 
She  stirs  the  young  woods  in  the  days  of  flowering, 
And  pours  her  strength,  but  not  her  grief  away." 

It  came  with  a  power  of  more  than  acting, 
of  more  than  singing  to  her  young  heart.  It 
spoke  of  real  suffering,  real  grief—  of  that 
grief  which  passeth  speaking  —  of  suffering 
which  no  voice  can  tell — the  grief  of  a  loving, 
waiting,  watching,  disappointed  heart ;  and  her 
soul  flew  forth  on  the  wings  of  grateful  sym- 
pathy tow^ards  her  sister's  husband,  that  fa- 
voured child  of  song  !  — 

"  To  whom  a  God  had  given  strong  utterance 

Of  his  agony, 

When  others  in  their  deep  despair  are  mute." 

Carlo  Angelo  did  indeed  appear  this  night 
before  the  applauding  crovvds  more  like  a  beau- 
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tiful  spectre  than  the  brilliant  singer  who  had 
once  delighted  so  many  an  admiring  eye,  so 
many  an  enchanted  ear.  Pain  and  suffering 
were  marked  upon  his  pale  countenance ;  suf- 
fering indeed,  now  arising  as  much  from  mental 
as  physical  causes.  For  his  painfully  sensitive 
heart  had  been  hurt  and  agitated  by  the  recent 
exciting  scene  with  Aline  and  subsequent  conver-- 
sation  with  her  uncle  ;  and  this  pallor  and  anx- 
iety of  countenance  were  heightened  by  the  effect 
of  the  costume  he  had  adopted  in  his  present 
character — the  heavy  mantle  and  dark  plumed 
hat  of  the  doomed  and  melancholy  Ravens- 
wood. 

A  burst  of  enthusiastic  welcome  hailed 
his  appearance  on  the  stage.  His  eflforts 
in  the  opening  scenes  were  comparatively 
inefficient.  Angelo  was  evidently  strug- 
ling  —  less  than  was  his  wont  —  against  the 
weakness  and  depression  by  which  he  was 
subdued.  But  on  his  next  appearance  in  the 
concluding  scene  of  the   second  act,  the  whole 
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man  seemed  changed.  His  demeanour  was  the 
concentration  of  powerful  excitement,  calm  and 
solemn — till — ah  !  who  could  describe  the  thril- 
ling expression  with  which  "  T^amo  ingrata 
famo  ancor  r^  rose  above  the  voices  of  the  other 
actors. 

It  was  then  that  poor  Ada's  tears  gushed 
forth  unbidden  ;  and  her's  were  not  the  only 
eyes  from  which  tears  were  flowing — so  she 
could  weep  unnoticed — unreproved.  The  male- 
diction which  closes  this  scene  so  overpower- 
ing in  its  strength,  that  the  fragile  form  of  the 
singer  seemed  to  quiver  beneath  its  fury 
— was  so  electrifying  in  its  effect  upon  the 
audience,  that  the  curtain  fell  ere  they  had 
breath  or  recollection  to  demand  the  ill-judged 
encore,  which  must  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  ever 
prove  destructive  to  the  illusion,  and  for  which 
in  the  present  instance,  the  singer  was  totally 
inadequate. 

In  that  last  and  most  bewildering  scene  ot 
the  opera — the  chef  d'osuvre  of  which  I  spoke, 
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beautiful  from  the  first  note  of  the  recitative  to 
the  last  dying  cry — beautiful  in  sentiment  and 
most  exquisitely  so  in  music — excitement  and 
emotion  of  no  common  kind  pervaded  the 
house — from  the  impassioned  **  Fra  poco,"  in 
which  all  the  glorious  fire  of  inspiration  seemed 
to  have  returned  in  full  force  and  power  to  the 
singer's  breast.  Such  was  the  overwhelming 
exhaustion  visibly  stealing  over  his  frame,  that 
it  seemed  literally,  as  if  he  were  borne  irresisti- 
bly along  by  the  applause  of  the  multitude — 
the  encoring  shouts  and  loud  bravos,  which 
filled  up  the  fainting  pauses  of  his  exquisite 
notes — exquisite  to  the  last,  in  their  most  threat- 
ening moments  of  extinction — by  the  approving 
murmurs  which  the  audience,  even  when  listen- 
ing most  intently,  echoed  on  his  ear. 

Once  he  had  even  paused — staggered,  turned 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  proceed — as  if  his 
pleading  glance  sought  but  for  some  kindly 
hand  to  aid  him  to  leave  this  scene  of  triumph 
— but  there  was  none  stretched  forth— he  was 
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only  imploringly  recalled  —  only  answered  by 
the  repeated  shouts  which  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  other  singers ;  and  once  more,  w^ith  a 
patient  effort  he  returned  to  the  contest  of 
mortal  strength  and  mortal  weakness — of  cou- 
rage and  agony one  more  wild,  deep  and  pas- 
sionate outbreak,  and  then  that  last  dying  cry ! 

"  Oh  what  a  dying  fall  was  there  !" 

The  excitement  of  the  audience — which  at 
the  last  had  risen  almost  to  a  painful  pitch  of 
intensity  seemed  to  have  also  deprived  them  of 
breath,  for  as  I  said,  the  curtain  fell  almost  in 
silence. 

It  was  not  till  the  manager  appeared  soon 
after  on  the  stage  to  announce  some  change  in 
the  ensuing  portion  of  the  operatic  performance, 
on  account  of  the  serious  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion of  Signor  Angelo,  that  a  murmur  arose, 
echoing  throughout  the  circles,  an  anxious  eager 
beseeching  cry  for  his  momentary  reappearance, 
a  murmur  which  seemed  to  breathe  a  sorrowful, 
sad  forboding  desire  to  see  "  once  again,^^  the 
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bright  alien  bird,  soon  to  charm  their  ears 
no  more. 

But  Signor  Lucetti  appeared  to  announce 
the  impossibility  of  the  exertion,  on  his  friend's 
part  ;  a  declaration  received  with  another  long, 
loud,  mournful  murmur. 

'^  Nay,  listen — that  is  all  for  you  amico  mio  /" 
said  Madame  Lucetti,  as — having  sent  her  hon 
gros  mari  on  the  mission  of  Angelo's  behalf, 
she  was  standing  in  the  dressing-room  by  the 
side  of  her  reviving  friend,  bathing  his  forehead 
with  the  essence  with  which  she  had  assisted  to 
restore  him  from  the  fainting  seizure  by  which — 
immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain — he  had 
been  prostrated,  '*  only  listen  !'^ 

"  I  hear — I  hear  !"  Angelo  answered  with 
impatience.  *'But  where!'*  casting  his  wild, 
languid  eyes  around,  "  where  is  Aline  ?" 

"  Ingrato  /"  exclaimed  Madame  Lucetti,  with 
playful  reproach,  "  is  this  all  my  reward — a 
demand  for  your  wife.  Where  is  she  ? — too 
delicate  a  lady   I   suppose,  to   venture   behind 
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the  scenes  !  But  hark!  I  fear  they  will  not  be 
satisfied — we  shall  have  to  carry  you  before 
them  if  you  do  not  rally — but  no,  they  love  you 
better  even  than  I  thought,  better  than  their 
own  gratification— for  they  have  given  it  up 
for  your  sake,  which  is  far  more  than  the 
exacting  public  will  often  choose  to  do— oh, 
bello  bellissimo  Angelo  ! — there  never  was  such 
an  idol  as  you — why  will  you  look  so  sadly  triste 
and  pale  ?" 

** Where  is  Aline?"  was  again  the  piteous 
demand. 

"  Heaven  knows !  with  her  noble  friend,  no 
doubt  ;"  replied  Madame  Lucetti,  in  a  tone  of 
somewhat  scornful  pique — for  Aline's  conduct 
had  not  quite  satisfied  even  her  of  late.  **  Did 
she  not  come  here  to-night  ?'  she  enquired  with 
some  curiosity. 

Angelo  shook  his  head,  but  said  hurriedly, 
that  he  supposed  she  had  gone  home  ;  and  the 
carriage  to  convey  him  thither,  having  been 
found,  and  now   announced,  he  gratefully  de- 
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clined  Madame  Lucetti's  proffers  of  her  escort 
during  the  drive,  and  the  idol  of  the  stage  left 

the  theatre,  weak,  feeble  and  alone. 

*  *  #  *  * 

***** 

Ah  where  was  Aline  ? 

It  may  be  imagined  how  the  husband  had 
watched  for  her  appearance — how  the  feebler 
efforts  of  the  first  part  of  his  performance  had 
in  no  slight  degree,  been  the  effects  of  his  ner- 
vous anxiety  on  her  account — the  eager  longing 
to  behold  her  (bracelet  or  not)— an  anxious  crav- 
ing desire  to  have  her  in  his  sight  again  !  And 
when  at  length  he  saw  Lady  Mountjoy's  party 
enter  and  take  their  places  in  her  box — but  no 
Aline  amongst  them — his  heart  felt  sore  smitten 
with  disappointment  and  mortified  affection. 

Aline  was  not  there — nor  Lord  Mervyn  ;  but 
he  might  be  in  some  other  part  of  the  house — 
though  on  stealing  an  anxious  survey  of  his 
lordship's  usual  station  in  the  theatre,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  be  seen. 
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On  leaving  the  stage  the  next  time,  he  deter- 
mined to  calm  his  restless  anxiety  with  respect 
to  Aline's  non-appearance,  feeling  mental  re- 
assurance quite  necessary  to  rouse  him  to  his 
present  exertions. 

So  hastily  inditing  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Mount- 
joy  with  a  pencil,  requesting  to  know  what  had 
become  of  Aline,  he  dispatched  the  billet  to  her 
box.  A  playfully  worded  reply  was  returned — 
the  sum  of  it  being,  that  his  fair  lady  had 
seemed  determined  to  play  deserter  that  night 
and  talked  of  going  home  to  bed  —  but  that 
Lady  Mountjoy  had  left  her  at  her  house,  under 
the  escort  of  Lord  Mervyn,  who  had  on 
his  part,  promised  to  join  her  at  the  opera 
shortly.  Was  this  intelligence  calculated  to 
revive  the  husband's  spirits — to  reassure  his 
fainting  soul  ?  But  he  must  not  give  credence  to 
his  doubts  and  fears — his  agonizing  misgivings. 

"  The  bird  when  it  pineth  may  hush  its  song, 
'Till  the  hour  when  his  soul  again  is  strong." 

But  Angelo  must  turn  again  —  repress    all 
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private  feelings,  and  go  forth  and  sing.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  stage,  and  then  it  was 
that  with  a  strong  effort  over  physical  infir- 
mity, he  went  forth  calm  and  stern,  the  wronged, 
the  injured  Edgardo.  Then  it  was  that  he 
poured  forth  the  thriUing  strain  with  such  feeling 
force,  *'  T^amo  ingrata,  Vamoancor  V 

i(i  if.  ^  ^  ^ 

SfC  ^c  5|C  3fC  3|» 

Madame  Lucetti  was  not  the  only  friend  who 
had  hastened  to  the  singer's  side  at  the  closing 
scene — Sir  Michael  Clinton,  his  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets— his  face  flushed  with  agi- 
tating excitement  and  admiration  of  the  critical 
ordeal  through  which  his  favourite  had  been  so 
ably  borne,  as  well  as  from  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had  aided  in  the  pubhc  demonstrations  of  ap- 
probation and  encouragement,  had  rushed  be- 
hind the  scenes  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  but  with  officious  kindness,  had  soon 
hurried  away  again,  to  seek  for  Madame  Angelo, 
who  he  supposed  to  be  in    the  house,  and  to 
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bring  her  to  the  assistance  of  the  recovery  of  her 
husband,  the  admirable  singer,  whose  Ufe  Sir 
Michael  thought  it  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
to  preserve. 

But  he  sought  in  vain.     Aline  was  not  to  be 
found. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


"  Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd, 
Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  stain. 
The  world's  infections 

light  motion,  concourse,  noise 

All  scatter  us  abroad  ;  thought  outward  bound. 
Neglectful  of  her  home  affairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and 'dissipation,  quits  her  charge, 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe." 

Young. 

On  passing  to  her  carriage  after  having  parted 
from  her  uncle,  a  letter,  which  had  just  arrived, 
was  put  into  Aline's  hand  by  the  servant. 

She  started  on  looking  at  the  direction,  for 
she  recognised  the  hand-writing  of  her  father — 
hastily  she  opened  it  as  she  drove  from  the 
door,  and  eagerly  perused  the  contents. 
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At  first  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
and  an  expression  of  annoyance  and  alarm 
overspread  her  countenance,  but  having  finished 
the  letter,  and  for  some  little  time  sat  as  if  anx- 
iously pondering  over  its  contents,  her  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  lip  curled  with  bitter  disregard 
and  defiance. 

*^  Ah  yes,'^  she  murmured,  crushing  the 
paper  within  her  hand,  "  it  is  very  kind — very 
considerate  of  my  father  and  of  Lady  Adelaide 
also  I  suppose,  to  take  so  much  trouble  about 
my  fair  fame — as  long  as  I  kept  out  of  their 
sight,  out  of  their  hearing,  they  were  quite  con- 
tent to  allow  me  to  pursue  what  course  I  pleased 
— to  starve  no  doubt  in  obscurity  and  obHvion  ! 
— but  their  pride  and  dignity  cannot  brook  that 
I  should  be  brought  before  them  in  any  public 
manner — they  are  then  up  in-arms  with  their 
warnings   and  their  counsel. 

"  Not  only  should  you  consider  the  disad- 
vantage of  sucii  reports  to  yourself — to  your 
own  fame,  but  for  the  sake  of  ''your  family  !' 
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yes  that  is  so  like  Lady  Adelaide,  '  my  family  /' 
little  would  they  care  for  my  disadvantage, 
my  good  name,  so  that  their  own  were  not 
implicated  therein.  They  never  heeded  the 
disadvantage,  which  the  alienation  of  their 
countenance  in  society  must  inevitably  bring 
upon  me,  and  having,  in  spite  of  their  abandon- 
ment, been  able  to  make  my  way  into  this 
society,  they  now  would  scare  me  from  the  only 
faithful  friend  who  has  taken  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  back  to  its  precincts." 

My  readers  will  from  these  reflections  easily 
divine  the  subject  of  Sir  Alexander's  letter.  It 
was  one  of  grave  advice  and  serious  exhorta- 
tion— to  bid  his  daughter  beware  of  any  further 
encouragement  of  the  attentions  of  Lord  Mer- 
vyn,  they  having  already  created  observation 
and  criticism,  and  which  if  continued  must 
be  attended  with  much  discredit  and  disadvan- 
tage to  herself  and  family. 

Now  this  admonitory  letter  was  no  timely 
arrival.     The  bitter  feelings  to  which  I  have 
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before  alluded,  as  gradually  taking  possession  of 
her  mind  towards  her  relations,  —  caused  her 
pride  to  rise  in  arms  against  any  seeming  re- 
gard to  their  feelings,  or  as  she  deemed  it,  to 
their  self  interested  advice — thus  fatally  coun- 
teracting the  effect  which  her  late  conversation 
with  her  husband,  had  in  reality  produced  on 
her  mind,  notwithstanding  any  outward  froward- 
ness  she  might  have  assumed. 

Alas !  Aline  was  a  woman  with  all  a 
woman's  foibles  inherent  in  her  bosom.  Her 
mind  had  never  yet  recovered  the  disturbing 
force  —  the  whirl,  the  exciting  elation  of  the 
triumphant  Italian  career.  Her  eyes  had 
but  exchanged  the  dazzling  light  of  Italian 
pleasures  for  the  flickering  glare  of  the  London 
course  into  which  she  had  been  hurried — she 
yet  wanted  some  strong  sobering  reality  to  re- 
store her  to  her  former  self. 

Walking  in  this  same  false  light — this  deluding 
spirit — how  many  a  woman  has  been  beguiled  to 
as  dangerous  a  ledge  as  that  to  which  in  her  hus- 
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band's  dream  her  feet  had  wandered — Even  Aline 
would  have  been  startled  by  a  true  conviction 
of  the  aversion  she  felt,  to  cast  away  the  chain 
by  which  she  led  Lord  Mervyn — so  accustomed 
had  she  become  to  lead  him  by  that  chain — 
so  accustomed  to  soothe  him. 


-by  sunny  looks 


Her  heart  securely  deemed 

Cold  as  the  flashing  of  the  brooks 

In  the  cold  moonlight  beams — " 

to  behold  the  lion  crouching  at  her  feet — or 
when  he  growled — to  laugh  or  chide,  to  silence 
or  rebuke  him  by  what  he  called  her  cruel 
pride,  her  self  admiring  disdain,  that  she  began 
to  feel  gratification  in  her  power,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  her  vigilance  was  impaired  and  she 
forgot  to  fear  lest  one  day  the  lion  might  forget 
its  tame  submission,  and  turn  upon  her. 

It  was  an  unpropitious  time  then  for  that 
letter  to  arrive.  Her  husband's  words  had  set 
her  duty  and  discretion  on  the  alarm— and  the 
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secret  though  unallowed  purposes  of  her  mind, 
from  the  first  beginning  of  the  altercation  had 
been  to  restore  the  bracelet  to  the  donor — but 
now  a  reaction  of  pride  and  perversity  steeled 
her  heart  against  the  act. 

Aline  entered  the  drawing  room  of  Lady 
Mountjoy,  amongst  the  small  gay  party  there 
assembled,  herself  as  serenely  radiant,  as  deli- 
cately beautiful  as  the  jewels  of  the  costly  orna- 
ment almost  ostentatiously  displayed  upon  her 
arm  ;  but  that  some  consciousness  was  revealed 
both  on  the  countenance  of  Lord  Mervyn  and 
the  fair  possessor,  when  the  beauty  of  the  trinket 
attracted  the  admiring  observation  of  some  of 
the  company,  was  evident,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Mervyn's  attempts  at  careless  mnocence,  or 
Aline's  calm  indifference  of  deportment. 

Lord  Mervyn  indeed    hazarded  not  even  a 
glance  which  might  convey  to  Aline  a  sense  of     - 
the  warm  satisfaction  with  which  the  sight  of 
his  gift — so  honoured — mspired  him,  and,  she,  as 
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consciously  avoided  any  recognition  of  the  sub- 
ject, striving  indeed,  as  insensibly  pride  began 
to  vanish  from  her  feelings,  and  others  less 
soothing  to  rise  up  within  her  breast,  to  divert 
her  recollection  of  the  glittering  manacle — which 
pressed  on  her  conscience  as  much  as  on  her 
arm — by  a  more  reckless — careless  elation  of  de- 
portment than  was  her  wont,  a  spirit  which 
the  light  and  mirthful  manners  of  the  little 
party  easily  sustained.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  cheerful  dinner  which  on  account  of  the 
Opera  was  at  an  early  hour,  a  temporary  de- 
struction of  equanimity  was  occasioned  by  an 
untimely  attack  levelled  at  Lord  Mervyn  on  the 
subject  of  a  report  lately  whispered  in  society 
of  his  intended  marriage  with  one  of  the  Miss 
Seytons. 

His  lordship  was  not  one  of  those  who  could 
brook  a  joke  of  any  nature  at  his  expence — but 
instead  of  the  cold  scorn  with  which  he  gene- 
rally marked  his  disgust  on  such  occasions,  his 
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brow  now  blackened  fearfully — his  face  flushed 
fiercely,  as  he  disclaimed  the  truth  of  such  an 
assertion. 

But  he  saw  with  presumptuous  satisfaction — 
that  the  same  cause  which  had  provoked  him 
to  such  an  undignified  shew  of  displeasure,  had 
not  been  without  its  effect,  on  Aline  also —  she 
had  started,  crimsoned  and  evidently  listened 
with  attentive  eagerness  for  his  denial  of  the 
imputation. 

Yes,  she  was  piqued  at  the  idea  that  the  be- 
ing whose  heart  it  had  become  so  natural  to  her 
to  consider  all  her  own,  was  in  reality  given  to 
another — her  young  sister  too — an  idea  he  had 
so  often  treated  with  such  careless  scorn. 

It  was  vanity  only,  and  even  at  the  time,  it 
shocked  her  to  feel  herself  cayjable  of  expe- 
riencing such  a  weakness ;  but  Lord  Mervyn 
did  not  put  so  simple  a  construction  on  her 
emotion. 

When  he  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
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room  he  found  Aline  with  her  restless  brilliant 
vivacity  all  departed.     Nor  was  it 

"  The  clear  Heaven  of  her  serener  face  " 

which  had  returned.  No  !  she  was  seated  pale 
and  cast  down,  troubled  and  ill  at  ease.  But 
it  pleased  him  well,  her  mood  this  night — for 
he  read  in  it  a  different  story  to  that  of  her 
usual  mien. 

He  seated  himself  by  her  side  for  some  time 
in  silence.  The  doomed  bracelet  was  removed 
from  her  arm,  and  held  carelessly  in  the  hand 
listlessly  resting  on  the  sofa. 

He  gently  took  it  from  her,  she  passively 
resigning  it. 

At  length  he  said,  as  he  carelessly  snapped 
the  clasp  to  and  fro : — 

**  Why  did  you  take  this  off  Aline  V 

"It  hurts  me,  it  is  heavy,"  she  said  quickly, 
and  averted  her  head. 

''  Nay,  do  not  tell  me  that,"  he  said,  with  a 
confident  smile,  weighing  it  on  his  fingers ; 
**  lighter  far  than  that  heavy  picture  thing  you 
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are  so  fond  of  wearing,  this  I  assure  you  suits 
that  arm  much  better/*  and  he  gazed  ad- 
miringly upon  Aline 's. 

"  Does  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  vague  smile. 

The  picture  to  which  he  alluded  was  her 
husband's  portrait. 

She  then  glanced  at  the  diamond  bracelet 
as  if  pondering  on  something  she  wished  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

*'Come!  come!"  Lady  Mountjoy  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  half-past  eight  I  declare,  what  are 
we  thinking  of?  We  shall  lose  half  of  the 
Lucia  di  Lamynermoor  if  we  do  not  make 
haste.  Madame  Angelo,  you  do  not  surely 
intend  carrying  out  the  bad  compliment  to 
your  husband  by  not  accompanying  us  V 

*^  What!"  interrupted  Lord  Mervyn,  eagerly 
turning  towards  her.  "  Not  going  to  the 
opera  V 

"  No,  I  think  not,''  Aline  hesitated,  ''  that 
is  to  say  I  had  not  intended  it— I  am  rather 
tired — not  very  well — in  short  I  intended  to  go 
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home/^  and  again  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  were 
anxiously  fixing  themselves  on  the  bracelet. 

"  Well,  do  not  go,"  Lord  Mervyn  rejoined 
eagerly,  and  in  a  low  tone.  ^*  Stay  quietly 
here,  till  they  are  all  gone  off.  Lady  Mount- 
joy  is  enough  to  make  any  one  ill  and  tired — 
She  is  so  tlighty  and  fussy.  No,  never  mind 
us,"  he  added  aloud  as  their  fair  hostess  re- 
newed her  attack,  the  rest  of  the  party  having 
risen  in  preparation  to  depart,  and  some  having 
descended  to  their  carriages.  *'  We  will  follow  ; 
Madame  Angelo  and  I,  intend  to  take  it 
leisurely." 

"No,  no,"  laughed  Aline,  rising  also.  "  I  sup- 
pose my  carriage  is  at  the  door.  I  really  intend 
to  go  home.  Where  is  my  fan  ?  No — my  fan,  I 
said  !''  she  protested,  putting  away  the  bracelet 
which  Mervyn  made  an  attempt  to  restore  to 
her,  as  she  turned  to  search  for  the  missing 
article.  Lord  Mervyn  aiding  her  in  the  pursuit. 
"  Well,  1  can  wait  no  longer,''  Lady  Mount- 
joy  exclaimed,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  a  gentle- 
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man's  arm,  waiting  for  her  tarrying  guests  to 
precede  her.  "  Pray  do  not  hurry  yourselves ; 
all  I  ask,"  she  added  playfully,  '^  is  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  put  out  my  wax  candles 
when  you  have  quite  completed  your  arrange- 
ments.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  There's  not  an  accent  of  that  tender  voice, 
There's  not  a  day  beam  of  those  sun-bright  eyes, 
Nor  passing  smile,  nor  melancholy  grace, 
Nor  thought  half  utter'd — feeling  half  betray'd, 
Nor  glance  of  kindness ;  no,  nor  gentlest  touch 
Of  that  dear  hand  in  amity  extended, 
That  e'er  was  lost  to  me  ;  that  treasured  well, 
And  oft  recalled,  dwells  not  upon  my  soul 
Like  sweetest  music  heard  at  summer's  eve. 

Even  such  thou  art  to  me  ; — and  thus  I  sit, 
And  feel  the  harmony  that  round  thee  lives, 
And  breathes  from  every  feature  ;  thus  I  sit — 
And  when  most  quiet,  cold,  or  silent,  then. 
Even  then  I  feel  each  word,  each  look,  each  tone." 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyee. 

The  fan  vras  at  last  found,  but  as  if  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  former  part  of  Lady 
Mountjoy's  injunction,  Lord  Mervyn  suggested 
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to  Aline  that  if  she  were  really  not  going  to 
the  opera  it  was  no  use  hurrying  away» 

"  Come,  let  me  put  this  on  again  before  I 
spoil  the  spring,  which  most  assuredly  I  shall 
do,  if  you  leave  it  to  my  mercy/'  he  argued, 
and  he  reclasped  the  bracelet  on  Mine's  arm. 
She  mechanically  permitted  the  action,  though 
it  was  a  permission  in  exact  defiance  of  her 
intentions,  and  the  object  which  had  alone 
induced  her  to  seeming  compliance  with  his 
solicitation  to  remain — She  had  thought  that 
a  good  opportunity  would  be  thereby  afforded 
for  returning  the  gift  which  had  become  such 
an  anxious  weight  upon  her  conscience  ;  but 
now  when  the'  door  was  closed  upon  them  and 
she  found  herself  alone  with  Lord  Mervyn,  a 
weak  cowardice  stole  over  her — a  cowardice 
to  which  frail  mortals  are  so  prone  when  the 
act  of  simplest  duty  is  in  question  ;  though 
often  they  are  so  bold  to  that  which  their  con- 
science most  condemns — a  morbid  cowardice 
and  want  of   moral   courage  !....  She  shrank 
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from  the  act — the  awkwardness  of  the  expla- 
nation— the  scene  to  which  it  would  necessarily 
give  rise.  So  the  bracelet  was  clasped,  and  she 
was  standing  talking  indifferently  to  Lord 
Mervyn,  as  if  it  were  a  deed  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  her.  Talking  indeed  indifferently 
but  not  feeUng  so.  For  the  first  time  she  ex- 
perienced an  awkward  consciousness,  a  discom- 
posure on  thus  finding  herself  tete-a-tete  with 
her  old  friend — the  friend  of  her  earliest  child- 
hood— only  the  natural  consequence  of  what  had 
transpired  that  evening  concerning  him,  in  con- 
nection vrith  herself — but  she  only  exerted 
herself  the  more  to  guard  against  any  manifes- 
tation of  her  uneasy  feelings. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,  to  be  at  the  Duke's 
ball  to  night  ?''  she  said. 

*'  I  am  expected  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Mer- 
vyn carelessly. 

^*  And  go  of  course  ?"  Aline  enquired  with 
some  impatience. 

**  Why^  of  course  ?  if  you  were  going  it  might 
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be  so  ;  as  it  is  I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  if  I  staid  away.  What  possible 
motive  can  take  me  there  except  that  barbarous 
custom  of  going  where  all  the  world  goes  ?^' 

"It  will  be  an  agreeable  ball/'  she  continued, 
*'  Rose  and  Ada  will  be  there  of  course." 

He  consciously  caught  at  the  last  name, 
though  she  had  intended  nothing  personal  in 
its  mention. 

"  Ada  V  he  exclaimed  in  a  scornful  tone. 
''  I  hope,'^  he  continued  anxiously,  "  that  you, 
Aline,  give  no  credence  to  the  ridiculous  report 
those  people  were  talking  about  at  dinner,  and 
which,  like  a  thousand  other  absurd  stories  has 
got  spread  about  ?" 

"  Oh  really/'  she  replied,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  indifference,  which  sounded  to  his  ears 
very  like  pique,  "  you  have  so  often  taken 
the  pains  to  convince  me  of  your  unmatrimo- 
nial  intentions  that  it  gave  me  little  interest  or 
concern ;  otherwise,  as  you  know,  I  should 
have  been  but  too  glad  to  believe  it  possible." 

k3 
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"  You  would  !''  he  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. 

''  But  now,"  Ahne  continued,  turning  away 
her  head  from  the  glance  accompanying  these 
words,  "  be  so  good  as  to  take  me  to  my  car- 
riage." 

"  Let  me  ring,''  he  said,  "  and  enquire  about 
it — I  must  ask  if  my  cab  is  here  too." 

And  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  whilst 
AHne  was  rearranging  the  satin  cloak  she  had 
cast  aside,  to  tell  the  servants  to  call  up  Madame 
Angelo's  carriage. 

Ahne  heard  much  parleying  going  on  between 
his  lordship  and  the  servants,  on  the  subject, 
and  at  length  Lord  Mervyn  returned  to  say, 
in  a  tone  of  ill-repressed  exultation, 

''  Only  fancy  !— some  of  those  people  have 
had  the  impertinence  to  take  possession  of  your 
carriage  to  convey  them  to  the  opera." 

"  What  a  foohsh,  troublesome  act !"  AHne 
replied,  somewhat  warmly. 

"  Most  free   and   easy,"   said   his  lordship. 
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"  but  you  know  some  of  them  had  counted 
upon  your  conveyance,  and  fell  short  of  places 
accordingly." 

'^  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Aline. 

"  Why,  wait  till  its  return  I  suppose — it  will 
not  be  very  long — they  will  surely  have  the 
sense  to  send  it  back— or  if  you  are  really  in 
haste  to  be  otf,  my  cab  is  at  the  door— I  will 
drive  you  home.'^ 

"Thank  you  Lord  Mervyn,  but  pray  excuse 
me,'^  Aline  replied  with  an  expression  of  un- 
affected disapproval  at  such  a  proposal,  "  that 
would  not  do  at  all !" 

''Well!"  he  said  smiUng,  "then  you  must 
wait." 

"  I  can  have  a  hired  cab,"  she  continued,  "  if 
you  will  order  me  one.'^ 

"  Not  I  !'^  Mervyn  exclaimed  abruptly. 

*' And  pray,  why  not?"  Aline  asked  quickly, 

"  Because,  whilst  under  my  auspices,  I  would 
not  allow  you  to  enter  such  a  vehicle  for  the 
world." 
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"  Why  shoald  I  not  ?  it  is  not  the  first  time 
1  have  done  so/'  returned  Aline. 

"  So  much  the  worse — you  have  done  a  great 
many  things  which  fate  had  not  intended,  but 
as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  you  shall  not  in  this 
instance  do  as  you  have  done.  A  pretty  subject 
for  a  hack  cab  !"  he  continued,  as  his  eyes  scan- 
ned the  elegant  creature  before  him.  "  Let  us 
know  when  Madame  Angelo's  carriage  returns,'' 
he  added  to  the  servant,  who  at  that  moment 
entered,  with  the  offer  of  tea  and  coffee. 

"  Yes  my  lord  !"  the  man  replied,  looking  as 
demurely  innocent  as  if  he  had  not  been  the 
amused  spectator  of  the  practical  joke,  which 
had  thus  left  his  lady's  fair  guest  in  the  lurch, 
and  having  quitted  the  room  with  his  tray. 
Aline  and  Lord  Mervyn  were  once  more  quietly 
seated  together. 

It  was  already  nine  o'clock.  Another  hour 
was  running  on,  and  still  the  carriage  was  most 
unaccountably  delayed.  Aline  became  restless 
and  impatient.  She  was  sure  there  must  be  some 
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mistake,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  hack  cab 
ordered  for  her  conveyance  ;  but  Lord  Mervyn, 
in  his  overruling  manner,  firmly  opposed  that 
measure,  soothing  and  reassuring  her  impatience 
on  the  subject. 

"  What  reason,''  he  argued,  ^' could  she  pos- 
sibly have  for  being  in  such  a  hurry — if  she 
were  at  home,  what  could  she  possibly  do  ? — 
Surely  not  go  to  bed  at  that  hour  !  were  they 
not  very  well  as  they  were  ?" 

And  as  if  it  were  his  desire  to  do  all  he  could 
to  reconcile  her  to  her  situation,  he  assumed 
his  least  offensive — his  gentlest,  most  agreeable 
demeanour. 

It  was  not  without  its  effect — in  restoring 
Aline  in  some  degree  to  her  usual  security 
and  ease,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  her  Lion, 
but  a  general  disquiet  and  unrest  troubled 
her  spirit,  from  which  she  could  not  rally.  She 
tried  in  vain  to  be  cheerful.  She  laughed,  but 
her  laugh  was  forced,  it  was  **  a  false  fond 
strain." 
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She  tried  to  sing — Lord  Mervyn  following 
her  to  the  piano — Instinctively  she  began  with 
a  part  of  the  opera,  she  had  so  often  of  late 
heard  her  husband  practising—'*  Sulla  tomha !" 
one  of  the  beautiful  solos  of  Lucia— but  she  left 
off  with  a  sudden  anxious  pang  at  her  heart. 

Then  she  tried  hghter  songs— but  no,  it  would 
not  do. 

*'  Her  voice  had  lost  its  one  sweet  string, 
The  music  of  her  heart  was  mute." 

And  well  might  it  be  so— for  what  did  she  here 
— singing  light  songs— talking  light  words— 
when  her  husband's  death  strains,  (as  they 
might  almost  be  called)  were  sounding  at  that 
very  time  ?  And  might  not  the  spirit  of  those 
melodious  notes,  even  as  he  sang,  have  been 
wafted  to  her  ear,  hke  music  in  the  air,  for  re- 
buke and  warning  to  thpe  heedless  wife,  who 
should  have  been  nigh  to  wipe  the  drops  of 
exhaustion  from  her  husband's  brow— to  receive 
his  fainting  head  upon  her  bosom. 
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Aline  arose  from  the  piano,  and  walked  to 
the  open  window  murmuring  her  regret,  that 
after  all  she  had  not  gone  to  the  opera — her 
impatience  at  the  non-arrival  of  her  carriage, 
and  her  desire  that  Lord  Mervyn  would  send 
for  another  as  she  requested,  momentarily  in- 
creasing. He  seemed  not  to  hear  her  words, 
for  he  was  gazing  earnestly  at  the  star,  which, 
silvery  clear,  was  glittering  in  the  still  white 
and  azure  sky. 

His  eyes  turned  from  its  survey,  and  fixed 
themselves  upon  Aline. 

*^  Aline,  I  cannot— however  absurdly  poetical 
you  may  think  me — refrain  from  comparing  you, 
standing  here  in  this  gentle  twilight,  in  that 
most  fair  heaven -like  attire,  to  that  star  shin- 
ing there  above." 

Aline  could  not  but  smile  at  this  really  pretty 
compliment. 

"  You  are  indeed  become  poetical,  and  a  flat- 
terer too,  I  fear,  Lord  Mervyn,'^  she  said,  turn- 
ing away  with  a  blush  and  a  smile.     But  truly 
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the  compliment  was  not  inappropriate^  and  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  thoughts  were  pleased  and 
diverted  for  the  time. 

"  Who  would  not  you  render  poetical  ?"  mur- 
mured Mervyn,  as  he  reseated  himself  by  A^lines 
side,  and  resumed  his  former  judicious  mood 
and  manner. 

•!»  'H  Jt^  ^  -t^  Jj* 

Lulled  again  into  security  of  feeling,  she  little 
dreamed  of  the  treacherous  volcano  near  which 
she  sat,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  the  greatest  calm 
often  presages  the  most  serious  outbreak— rthat 
the  lion  when  he  crouches  tamest,  is  often  medi- 
tating the  direst  destruction.  No  !  she  could  not 
guess  that  Lord  Mervyn,  as  he  sat  in  ''  that  still 
sweet  time/'  gazing  in  her  face,  or  with  his  own 
eyes  cast  down,  listening  to  the  musical  mur- 
murs of  her  voice — 

"  Murmurs  such  as  soothe  the  ear 
In  summer,  when  the  day  is  done," 

was    pondering    upon    the    varied    moods   in 
which    he   had  beheld  her   that   evening— his 
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thoughts  insensibly  wandering  to  those  words 

of  Madame  Lucetti — 

"  Not  heartless,  but  passionless  \" 

But  since  the  time  those  words  were  spoken, 

he  had  seen  her  beneath  other  skies — in  other 

paths,  in  other  passionate  scenes. 

*'  All  things  by  turns — from  wrath  to  love, 
From  the  queen  eagle  to  the  vestal  dove." 

True  this  had  all  been  acting — but  never 
had  he  till  then  dreamt  that  such  passionate 
power  dwelt  within  her  serenely  gentle  breast. 

And  Aline  did  indeed,  require  a  strong  awa- 
kening, a  mighty  storm  to  burst  over  her  head 
to  shew  by  its  lightning  flash,  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  she  trod. 

Well! — the  storm  and  the  awakening  were 
not  far  distant. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"Shall  I  go? 
I  cannot  quit  her ;  but, — like  men  who  mock 
The  voice  of  thunder,  tarry  until — I  die  ! 
ShaJl  I  not  go  ? — I  will  not  ;  though  the  tongues 
Of  chiding  virtue  rail  me  strait  to  stone. 
Here  will  I  stand, — a  statue,  fixed  and  firm, 
Before  the  fiery  altar  of  my  love 
Both  worshipper  and  martyr." 

Barry  Cornwall. 


Lord  Mervyn  was  at  length  really  beginning 
to  see  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  preventing 
AUne  from  procuring  other  means  for  returning 
home.  When  her  carriage  arrived — shocked  to 
find  how  late  it  was — absolutely  past  ten  o'clock, 
she  hastened  down  stairs  on  her  companion's 
arm— nor  stopped  then  to  investigate  the  rea- 
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son  of  the  strange  delay.  Lord  Mervyn  hur- 
ried her  into  the  carriage  and  then  himself 
followed, 

"  Let  me  see  you  home  !"  he  said,  as  he  took 
his  seat.  The  door  was  closed  upon  them  and 
the  carriage  rolled  on. 

Whether  it  were  this  unceremonious  conduct 
on  Lord  Mervyn's  part  which  recalled  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  yet  unacquitted  duty,  or  the 
marked  opportunity  which  seemed  pressed 
upon  her  for  its  fulfilment  which  pricked  her 
conscience  —  before  the  drive  was  over  which 
brought  her  to  her  own  door — a  drive  during 
which  both  she  and  her  companion  Remained 
somewhat  silent  and  abstracted,  the  bracelet 
seemed  again  to  have  become  hurtful  in  its 
pressure  on  the  fair  arm  of  its  wearer — for 

"  As  slippery  as  the  gordian  knot  was  hard," 

it  was  drawn  from  her  wrist,  t^nd  after  a  mo- 
ment's irresolution  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
startled  Lord  Mervyn,  with  these  faltering 
words — 
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"  You  must  take  this  back — I  cannot— may 
not  keep  it.  Nay,  do  not  be  offended,"  she 
urged,  "  in  her  gentlest  and  most  soothing  tone 
— ^'  but  indeed  after  you  have  read  this — "  and 
she  put  her  father's  letter  into  his  hands,  "you 
will  see  that  more  reasons  than  one  render  it 
best  that  such  marks  of  friendship  should  not 
pass  between  us  —  that  not  only  public,  but 
private  feeUngs  may  be  offended  thereby." 

She  spoke  hurriedly— and  though  she  en- 
deavoured to  say  the  last  words  playfully,  it 
was  evidently  a  relief  to  her  when  the  carriage 
stopped—before  she  had  quite  completed  her 
words,  or  Lord  Mervyn  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  his  first  surprise  —  and  the  street 
door  being  opened  and  the  carriage  steps  let 
down — Lord  Mervyn  sprang  out,  and  in  silence 
assisted  her  to  alight. 

She  turned  and  bade  him  adieu  —  but  he 
entered  the  passage,  and  then  again  giving  him 
her  hand  without  venturing  to  look  into  his 
face,  once  more  she  wished  him  good  night. 
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It  was  not  Aline's  own  maid  who  came  to  meet 
her,  and  on  enquinng,  she  heard  that  she  had 
not  returned  from  the  play  where  Aline  had 
granted  her  leave  to  go  that  evening. 

Aline  therefore  ordered  candles  to  be  Hghted  in 
her  dressing  room,  where  she  intended  to  sit 
up  for  her  husband's  return,  and  proceeded 
up  stairs,  concluding  that  Lord  Mervyn  only 
waited  her  departure  to  leave  the  house. 

But  the  servant,  on  returning  down  stairs 
from  fulfilling  her  mistress's  order,  found  his 
lordship  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

"  Madame  Angelo  has  left  her  bracelet  with 
me,''  he  said ;  "can  I  see  her  for  a  moment  to 
return  it  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  the  maid  answered  with 
slight  hesitation,  "  I  think  my  mistress  is  only 
in  her  boudoir." 

*'  Oh,  very  well !  —  I  know  my  way  ;''  and 
Lord  Mervyn  proceeded  up  stairs  with  deli- 
berate steps  to  the  apartment,  designated  the 
dressing  room,  or  as  the  maid  had  more   pro- 
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perly  named  it — the  boudoir  ;  for  it  was  a  small 
third  drawing  room,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  beautifully  adorned  toilette  table — seemingly 
more  intended  for  ornament,  than  utility — the 
tasteful  and  luxurious  little  apartment  bore  no 
semblance  of  what  is  commonly  denominated 
a  dressing  room.  Having  knocked  softly — Mer- 
vyn,  in  accordance  with  the  permission  which  he 
heard — or  fancied  he  heard — Aline's  voice  accord, 
opened  the  door.  She  was  standing  at  that  same 
glittering  toilette  table — between  the  waxen 
tapers  lighted  thereon,  employed  in  relieving  her 
wearied  brow  of  the  pearl  circlet,  ere  proceed- 
ing as  was  her  general  wont  on  such  returns 
home,  to  visit  her  sleeping  child. 

Aline  started  and  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
temples  when  she  beheld  the  figure  of  Lord  Mer- 
vyn  appear  on  the  threshold,  and  in  silent  but 
somewhat  offended  inquiry,  she  paused  in  her 
occupation  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  Aline, '^  he  began  without  any  apology  for 
the  intrusion,  ''  what  is  all  this  nonsense  about 
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the  bracelet  ?  —  you  surely  do  not  mean  to 
suppose  that  I  will  quietly  carry  it  honie  with- 
out any  explanation.  There  P^  and  he  threw  it 
impatiently  on  the  ground — "  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  have  it,  let  it  lie  there  for  your  house- 
maid to  sweep  away  to-morrow,  but  do  not 
imagine  that  /  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.'-' 

"  Lord  Mervyn,"  AHne  replied,  with  grave 
yet  gentle  reproof  in  her  tone,  "  do  not  be 
so  absurd — have  you  read  the  letter  I  gave  you 
just  now  ?  for  you  would  see  by  its  contents  how 
necessary  it  is  that  I  should  receive  no  more  pre- 
sents from  you,  even,  if  my  husband  had  not 
always  disapproved  of  the  practice,  and  wished 
me  to  return  the  generous  gift, — and  you  would 
then  perhaps  feeV  she  added  with  a  nervous 
smile,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  be  here  now.'* 
Her  eye  glanced  at  the  clock  as  she  spoke — 
"My  husband  will  soon  be  at  home,'*  she 
continued  quickly  and  extended  her  hand  in 
sign  of  dismissal. 
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But  he  would  not  take  it  on  such  terras. 

"  Pshaw! "  he  said,  in  allusion  to  her  late 
assertion,  "you  need  not  make  yourself  un- 
easy about  that — he  will  be  singing  for  some 
time  yet — no  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice 
changing  to  one  of  earnest  supplication,  *'  you 
must  not  command  me  to  leave  you  yet — for 
positively  I  cannot  tear  myself  away — no  posi- 
tively r  and  he  pressed  her  hand  wildly  and 
with  agitation  to  his  heart — "  you  cannot  be  so 
cruel  after  all  this  evening— this  blessed  even- 
ing ! — in  which  I  have  been  breathing  in  your 
presence  an  atmosphere  so  sweet  and  holy,  one 
you  have  rendered  to  me  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
You  cannot  have  the  heart  to  thrust  me  back 
as  coldly — as  carelessly — as  you  would  cast  aside 
that  glove  —  into  the  cold  bitter,  loathsome 
world — nay  into  nonentity  itself,  for  there  is  no 
world  for  me  without  your  presence — no  world 
—  no  existence — or  at  least  an  existence  so  in- 
tolerant that  I  cannot — will  not  retain  it !" 
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"  Lord  Mervyn !"  exclaimed  Aline,  disen- 
gaging her  hand  with  a  violent  effort — fright- 
ened and  dismayed,  "  pray  recollect  yourself — I 
do  not  understand  you — you  are  angry  about 
that  bracelet  —  well !  leave  it  if  you  please — I 
will  talk  to  you  about  it  to-morrow — when  you 
are  calm,  but  now,  I  must  indeed  entreat  you 
to  leave  me/' 

*'  It  was  not  your  own  doing,  only  tell  me 
that!"  he  replied  moodily. 

"  No— no/*  she  hastily  rephed,  "  T  own  it 
pained  me,  as  you  may  suppose,  seeing  I  was 
so  weak  as  to  defer  its  return  till  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  —  but  my  husband  disapproves  —  my 
father,  as  you  will  see  by  that  letter,  already 
thinks  it  necessary  to  consider  your  CDnstant 
kindness  and  friendship  towards  me  in  a  more 
serious  light — a  light  which  makes  this  scene 
most  displeasing  to  my  feelings." 

Aline  spoke  hurriedly  and  with  much  agi- 
tation in  spite  of  her  endeavours,  for  she  was 
really  nervous,  and  anxious  not  to  irritate  Lord 
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Mervyn  in  a  way  which  might  onlyprolong  the 
interview ;  indeed  she  could  not  but  feel 
most  strongly  averse  to  the  possibility  of  her 
husband's  returning  and  finding  her  under  such 
circumstances,  especially  after  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  them  so  lately.  But  no, 
— her  restraining  power  had  passed  away — how 
was  she  astounded,  affrighted,  when  in  an  in- 
stant more,  Lord  Mervyn  was  at  her  feet  pour- 
ing forth  his  guilty  feelings  with  tears  as  well 
as  words. 

Ahne  caught  but  the  sense  of  what  he  spoke, 
for  his  words  flew  like  winged  arrows  around 
her  and  stopped  her  breath — arrested  her  arti- 
culation. So  cold,  pale  and  still,  she  stood 
before  him,  whilst  he  held  her  hands  within  his 
convulsive  grasp,  that  her  wretched  suppliant 
released  her  of  his  own  accord,  in  frantic  eager 
haste  for  her  to  regain  animation  to  answer  his 
petition,  which  even  that  constraint  might  per- 
haps have  impeded. 

And  then  Aline  tottered  back — bowed    her 
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face  in  her  hands  and  stood  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  horror,  and  self  abasement. 

What  passed  within  her  soul  during  that 
interval  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined.  It 
was  only  what  every  woman  of  tender  con- 
science and  naturally  delicate  mind  must  ex- 
perience at  such  a  crisis — more  especially 
when  the  least  shadow  of  self  reproach  is  added 
thereunto.  And  without  some  fault  on  her  part, 
it  may  be  remarked,  no  woman  can  be  brought 
to  such  a  crisis.  Most  certainly  Aline  had 
no  thought  to  justify  hers^f  from  the  impu- 
tation at  that  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  as  one  who  suddenly  starts  in  horrified  dis- 
may before  a  dread  abyss,  to  the  brink  of  which 
in  blind,  wilful,  heedless  folly  she  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  hurried — and  now  sees  all  the 
horror  of  her  situation,  the  still  worse  horrors 
yawning  beneath,  into  which  she  has  been 
invited — by  a  mad  companion — to  plunge. 

And  may  it  not  be,  that  to  many  a  woman — 
whose  woeful    fall  has    so    thunderstruck  the 
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world — madness  alone  can  have  been  ascribed 
as  a  reason  for  the  fearful  step — may  she  not 
have  felt  as  Aline  now  did — but,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  a  wanderer  to  the  brink  of  the  natural 
precipice  which  I  have  used  to  symbolise 
her  present  position,  unable  to  control  her 
giddy  senses  at  the  distracting  sight,  a  mo- 
mentary fit  of  insanity  or  weakness,  has  pro- 
pelled her  to  the  fatal  leap,  from  life  to  death 
— from  safety  to  destruction. 

Aline  had  indeed  cause  to  fall  down  in 
humble,  adoring  gjjatitude,  that  from  any  such 
desperate  infirmity  she  was  defended — that  what 
has  made  some  weak  had  made  her  strong — that 
though  in  that  moment  the  perception— the  full 
conviction  of  the  alarming  nature  of  her  posi- 
tion was  brought  before  her  with  overwhelming 
force, — her  brain  was  clear  —  her  feet  were 
planted  firm,  never  more  to  swerve  in  the  paths 
of  rectitude  and  steadfast  truth. 

"  Aline,  Ahnc  I"  was  murmured  in  a  voice  of 
earnest  entreaty  and  a  touch  on  her  arm  roused 
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her  from  her  first  attitude  of  self  abasement 
and  horrified  abstraction. 

She  started  as  if  at  the  touch  of  a  viper,  and 
turned  on  Lord  Mervyn  such  a  cold,  stony 
countenance,  that  hke  the  glance  of  a  Medusa 
it  seemed  to  petrify  him  also,  and  repel  him 
more  than  all  the  vehement  indignation, 
the  angry  scorn  that  ^'railing"  virtue  could 
have  assumed. 

He  stepped  back,  his  eyes  as  if  fasci- 
nated, riveted  upon  hers,  earnestly  investiga- 
ting what  that  strange  effect  might  augur  in  his 
cause. 

"  Aline,  look  not  on  me  thus — speak  to  me  !" 
he  at  length  breathed  forth,  once  more  making 
an  attempt  to  approach. 

But  as  if  awakening  from  a  trance,  extending 
her  arm  and  waving  her  hand  as  if  to  ward  off 
some  noxious  appalling  creature, — she  mur- 
mured in  an  altered  hollow  voice, 

*'  Speak  to  you?  what  can  I  say,  but  to  tell 
you  to  depart — to  leave  my  presence — Look  at 
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you — how  shall  I  face  mortal  man  again  ? — go 
— go — I  entreat,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  im- 
ploringly. 

**  Go  for  your  own  sake,  let  not  my  husband 
find  you  here/'  she  continued,  ''  leave  me  to 
crawl  to  his  feet — the  worm — the  debased — the 
insulted  worm  I  must  henceforth  feel  in  his 
pure — ^his  noble  presence. 

"  Hush,  hush.  Aline,"  interrupted  Lord 
Mervyn,  with  indignant  scorn,  "you,  a  worm 
in  his  presence.  No  !  your  moment  of  degra- 
dation was  when  you  sunk  yourself  to  his  level, 
linked  yourself  with  one — a  worm  indeed  com- 
pared with  you.  And  who,"  he  added,  ad- 
vancing with  renewed  assurance  towards  Aline, 
who,  as  she  had  spoken  her  last  words,  had 
dropped  her  arms  and  stood  once  more  in  an 
attitude  of  deep,  dejected  self  abasement,  "who 
can  blame  you  if '' 

Again,  as  these  disparaging  words  against 
her  husband  fell  upon  her  ears.  Aline  raised 
her  head,  and  in  a  moment  stood  before  her 
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startled  beholder — a  figure  erect,  defiant,  im- 
periously commanding  in  mien  and  counte- 
nance as  ever  Siddons  or  Rachael  represented. 

"  Back  !"  she  cried  in  her  clear,  beautiful 
voice,  tremulous  in  its  strength  and  fervour, 
"back!  and  dare  not  to  insult  his  name. 
Back  !"  she  again  cried  more  fiercely,  yet  more 
tremulously  too,  as  she  saw  the  reckless  ex- 
pression of  defiance  over  spreading  his  counte- 
nance,  and  her  vroman's   spirit  quailed  within 

her.     '^  Leave  the  room — the  house — or 

(He  still  stood,  dogged  and  immoveable,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  the  glare  of  a  tiger.) 
"  Or  if  you  dare  to  stay  here  to  face  him,  step 
aside  and  let  me  pass.  If  not,"  and  she  ex- 
tended her  fair,  slender  arm  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture  which  no  acting  could  surpass, 
"  if  not,  I  ring  that  bell — there  are  servants 
in  the  house  !" 

There  was  too  much  determination  of  pur- 
pose in  the  action  to  fail  to  produce  some  eifect. 
Lord  Mervyn  slowly  and  sullenly  stepped  a  few 
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paces  back  from  the  door  way,  but  so  few  that 
AUne  held  her  dress  as  she  passed  swiftly 
from  his  presence — as  from  a  thing  she  both 
feared  and  loathed  —  to  the  room  across  the 
passage,  relaxing  not  her  light  speed  till  she 
had  reached  the  asylum  of  the  apartment,  when 
the  sound  of  a  bolt  drawn  as  with  a  nervous 
hasty  hand,  smote  upon  Lord  Mervyn's  ear. 

For  one  instant  he  remained  motionless 
where  Aline  had  left  him,  his  face  ghastly  pale 
with  rage  and  disappointment.  The  devoted 
bracelet  lay  at  his  feet,  and  as  it  caught  his 
eye  he  raised  one  foot  and  stamped  upon  it  in 
impatient  fury  till  the  delicate  diamonds  were 
crushed  from  the  sockets — then  with  one  dark 
glance  around,  he  turned  to  leave  the  scene  of 
his  humbling  defeat. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


'\How  wonderful  is  death, 
Death  and  his  brother  sleep  ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 
The  other  rosy  as  the  moon 
When  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world. 
Yet  both  80  passing  wonderful." 

Shelley. 

Lord  Mervyn  had  begun  to  descend  the  stair- 
case when  his  steps  were  forcibly  arrested  by 
a  sharp  sudden  sound.  It  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bolt  he  had  so  lately  heard  fastened 
with  such  haste. 

He  started  round.     The  door  of  the  apart- 
ment was   thrown    violently  open,  and  Aline 
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appeared  upon  the  threshold — her  hands  clasped 
—  her  eyes  wildly  distended — her  face  pale  as 
death — and  yet  not  the  same  majestic  wildness 
— the  same  stern  horror  by  which  he  had  so 
lately  seen  her  inspired. 

"  Come  —  come  V  she  cried  in  a  tone  of 
stifled  agony,  "  oh  come  !^'  she  now  hoarsely 
shrieked.  "  Oh !  for  the  love  of  mercy  come, 
and  tell  me — tell  me .... " 

He  heard  not  what,  for  with  no  lingering  foot 
he  hastened  to  obey  her  call. 

She  turned,  and  like  a  winged  creature  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  chamber,  where  he  as 
quickly  followed — and  ere  he  had  time  to  give 
a  wondering  thought  as  to  what  this  might 
mean,  stood  by  her  side  near  a  couch  by 
which  she  sunk  on  her  knees  and  bowed  her 
face — crying  in  a  tone  of  terror  and  anguish  in- 
describable. "  Look  —  look — and  tell  me — oh 
tell  me  that  he  is  not  dead." 

Lord  Mervyn  looked  startled — drew  back  and 
stood  for   one  instant  gazing  in  silent  amaze 
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— whether  of  horror  or  admiration  might  have 
been  a  matter  of  doubt— for  the  sight  which 
met  the  spectators'  view  might  at  first  glance 
have  laid  claim  to  both.  For  death,  however 
beautiful,  must  ever  be  horrible  in  its  beauty, 
and  death  like  indeed  was  the  sleep,  if  sleep  it 
could  be,  in  which  Carlo  Angelo  lay  stretched 
before  the  startled  gazers'  view — so  stern,  so 
pale,  so  cold,  so  motionless  were  his  features — 
fit  only  for  a  Chantrey's  steel  or  a  Milton's 
pen  to  pourtray.  There  appeared  no  sign  but 
one  to  reheve  the  dread  aspect  —  to  testify 
that  the  still  sleeper  was  not  yet  removed  from 
the  sufferings  and  pains  of  this  mortal  ex- 
istence. 

The  jetty  curls  clustering  round  his  marble 
brow  were  wreathed  and  matted  thereupon,  as 
with  the  damp  heavy  dew  of  bodily  suffering 
and  agony. 

But  the  picture  is  not  complete  —  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bed  stood  a  little  crib — 
empty,  its  slight  covering  all  tossed  and  dis- 
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arranged,  as  if  by  a  restless  child — from  this 
the  little  Alessaiidro  had  evidently  crept,  and 
thrown  himself  on  the  recumbent  form — for 
near  —  or  rather  upon  it  he  was  nestled — his 
damask  cheek  reposing  on  his  father's  breast. 

The  strong  contrast  afforded  by  this  living — 
breathing — rosy  slumberer,  probably  heightened 
the  first  striking  effect  afforded  by  the  other. 
It  was  indeed  a  representation  of  sleep  and 
death  such  as  an  artist  would  have  chosen.  The 
attitude  and  form,  as  well  as  features — even 
that  foot— that  perfect  thing — a  child's  naked 
foot ! — so  small,  so  soft  and  delicately  pink — that 
round  white  leg  displayed  above  the  knee, 
curved  in  such  graceful  free  abandonment — all 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  slumbering  infant  beauty. 

But  whether  lost  in  admiration,  or  horror, 
the  silent  gaze  in  which  Lord  Mervyn  sur- 
veyed •  the  picture,  lasted  but  an  instant — an 
instant  of  how  much  agony  and  suspense  to 
Aline,  who  can  tell  ? 

The  next,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  gleam  upon 
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his  countenance  which  really  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  glad  alacrity  to  relieve  her 
desperate  fears,  he  turned  and  said  quietly  and 
soothingly — 

"  Dead  !  how  can  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ? 
— look  ! — the  child's  hair  is  stirred  by  his 
breath." 

Aline  raised  her  head  at  these  words,  then, 
starting  to  her  feet,  still  distrustfully,  bent 
down  over  the  sleeper  and  gazed  and  watched 
— her  eyes  strained  eagerly — her  breath  almost 
suspended. 

Yes  !  some  few  silken  threads  of  the  boy's 
hair  waving  like  a  web  of  gold  upon  the  snowy 
vest  which  covered  his  father's  bosom  were 
gently  moved  by  that  parent's  breath. 

Aline  clasped  her  hand  over  her  head  and 
raised  her  ghstening  eyes  above  in  silent  fervour 
— in  unspeakable  thanksgiving.  Then  turning, 
she  blessed  the  man  from  whom  she  had  so 
lately  parted  in  horror  and  in  dread. 

"  Bless   you  !  bless   you,  for   those   words — 
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those  precious  words/'  she  murmured  faintly, 
resting  her  hand  tremulously  on  his  arm  — 
and  a  shower  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

"  Ah!'^  she  continued,  *'  he  looked  so  pale — 
so  still  —  so  fearfully  beautiful — and  I  could 
hear — I  could  see  no  breath — I  thought  he  was 
dead  and  in  one  moment  more  /  should  have 
gone  mad." 

Lord  Mervyn  remained  standing  immoveable 
— inanimate,  even  though  Aline's  voice  was 
blessing  him  with  such  warmth  —  her  brow 
pressed  confidingly  on  his  shoulder,  her  tears 
flowing  hke  rain-drops  on  his  bosom.  But 
what  was  such  blessing — such  confidence — such 
tears  to  him  ? 

And  his  eyes  were  again— as  if  by  fascina- 
tion—  wandering  towards  the  countenance  of 
the  sleeping  man.  No  ! — it  certainly  was  not 
death — that  sat  thereon,  though  the  likeness 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  he  had  to  stoop  and 
gaze  as  if  to  reassure  himself  of  the  fact. 
But  in  this  calm  and  deliberate  survey,  a 
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new  impression  forced  itself  upon  his  conviction 
— that  if  not  a  dead  man,  a  dying  man,  he  cer- 
tainly saw  before  him — a  man  on  whose  brow 
the  tyrant  death  had  at  least  set  his  seal  to 
mark  him  for  his  own — that  whether  he  had 
many  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  to  live — 
whether  advancing  fast  or  slow — death  was 
already  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial 
of  Carlo  xVngelo. 

Lord  Mervyn  had  once  before  seen  a  dying 
man — a  young  brother  he  had  possessed  and 
loved,  who  was  cut  ofiF  in  the  flower  of  his 
days  by  a  disease  similar  to  that  very  one  of 
which  he  had  often  heard  a  rumour  that  Carlo 
Angelo  was  the  prey,  and  thus,  but  with  very 
dift'erent  feelings  than  those  which  the  present 
sight  roused  in  Lord  Mervyn's  breast,  had  he 
seen  that  young  brother  in  the  days  preceding 

his  demise. 

#  *  #  # 

Aline,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  terri- 
ble fear  was  subdued,  was  again  hanging  over 
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her  husband  with  calm  yet  still  anxious  in- 
tensity. 

'  "Oh  that  he  would  awake  !"  she  murmured, 
once  more  turning  her  pale  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance towards  her  companion,  '*  this  sleep 
seems  so  strangely  and  unnaturally  deep  and 
still ;  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it." 

And  Lord  Mervyn,  with  what  a  strange  al- 
tered voice  he  now  spoke — so  gentle,  so  kind, 
so  humble ! 

"  Do  not  let  it  alarm  you  AHne.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  sleep  of  exhaustion — perhaps  he  re- 
turned home  ill  from  the  fatigues  of  the  Opera. 
Do  not  disturb  him — it  might  prove  of  serious 
injury.  Can  I  be  of  any  use — shall  I  send  a 
servant  to  you,  and  if  it  will  be  any  reHef  to 
your  anxiety,  I  will  call  and  desire  your  phy- 
sician to  come  and  see  your  husband." 

Aline  murmured  her  thanks,  but  Mervyn 
fancying  there  was  now  a  constraint  and  em- 
barrassment in  her  manner  which  seemed  to 
speak  of  a  returning  recollection  of  the  events 
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SO  immediately  preceding  the  present  scene — 
waited  not  for  their  further  development,  bit 
quietly  left  the  apartment. 

Why  should  he  linger  now?  His  hour  was 
not  yet  come  —  why  had  he  not  known  this 
before — why  had  he  so  forgotten  his  boasted 
motto — 

"  Tandem  patientia  vincit !" 

He  felt  its  wisdom  now — yes  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  folly — his  impatient  folly.  He 
was  almost  inclined  in  some  sort  to  vent  against 
himself  the  pathetic  accusation  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  his  madcap  son, 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  stolen  that  which  after  some  few  hours 
wert  thine  without  offence  " 

Yes,  he  went  forth  much  changed  from  what 
he  had  been  a  few  moments  before — his  bitter- 
ness all  turned  away  —  kindly  compassionate 
feelings  softening  his  breast  —  even  towards 
that  sleeping  enemy,  on  whom  he  had  just 
gazed. 

But  yet  he  went  forth  a  Murderer  ! 
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Start  not  reader.  True  he  had  given  no 
poison  to  his  sleeping  rival — placed  no  secret 
dagger  in  his  breast ;  had  he  that  moment 
been  told  of  some  wretched  felon's  case — of 
some  covetous,  murderous  crime,  ending  by  the 
appalling  accusation,  *'  Thou  art  the  man  !" 
not  with  the  penitent  conviction  of  the  King 
of  Israel,  but  the  indignant  cry  of  Hazael, 
**  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  V^  would  he  have  answered  to  the  charge ; 
but  we  know  from  high  authority,  that  there 
are  murders  which  no  eye,  but  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science can  ever  behold — that  eye  which  pierces 
into  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart. 

Lord  Mervyn  went  forth  rejoicing  that  the 
days  of  Carlo  Angelo  were  numbered  ! 

'^  Murder  the  innocent  V^ 

Did  this  young  man  ever  read  those  words 
in  after  days— did  they  ever  sear  his  conscience 
like  a  hot  iron  ? — and  truly,  that  night  he  did 
sore  destruction,  for  on  leaving  AHne  his  work 
of  havoc  was  not  yet  accomplished. 
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One  crime  too  often  leads  to  another,  and  a 
more  active — a  more  unrighteous  crime,  he  was 
now  about  to  perpetrate — even  to  wound — to 
pierce,  to  destroy — in  very  deed,  a  guileless, 
tender  being.  Yes,  it  must  be  done  quickly — if 
done  at  all  —  and  it  were  better,  far  better, 
quickly.     So  he  drove  to  the  Duke's  ball. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Light  and  glad  through  the  rooms  the  gay  music  is  waking, 
Where  the  young  and  the  lovely  are  gathered  to-night. 
And  the  soft  cloudless  lamps,  with  their  lustre  are  making 
A  midnight  hour  only  than  morning  more  bright. 
I  left  the  gay  circle  ; — if  I  found  it  dreary. 
Were  all  others  there  than  the  thoughtless  and  glad, 
Methinks  that  fair  cheek,  in  its  paleness  looked  weary  ; 
Methinks  that  blue  eye  in  its  drooping  i^as  sad." 

L  E.  h. 


It  was  midnight  when  Lord  Mervyn  entered 

the  dazzUng  saloons  of  house. 

Yes  midnight — how  can  our  young  and  lovely 
ones  bear  such  innovation  on  their  natural  times 
for  sleep  and  rest  ? — yet  bear  it  beautifully  they 
do,  for  here  were  hundreds  of  fair  creatures,  fresh 
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and  bright  as  the  opening  flowers  of  early  morn. 
But  Lord  Mervyn's  regard  travelled  over  the 
bright  and  gay  of  the  assembly,  with  vacant  eye. 

He  had  singled  out  upon  his  entrance,  one 
fair,  pale  girl,  who  disengaging  herself  from 
a  partner  with  whom  she  had  just  completed 
a  dance,  had  sunk  upon  a  sofa,  with  wearied 
mien  and  languid  drooping  eye.  He  kept  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  her,  till  she  turned  at  length 
her  troubled  anxious  eyes  toward  that  door, 
near  which  he  stood,  when  Mervyn  hastily 
averted  his  own,  and  moved  arid  spoke  to  some 
one  by  his  side. 

But  Ada  had  perceived  him.  She  bent  her 
head  to  hide  the  rush  of  colour,  w  hich  painfully 
suffused  neck,  face,  and  brow,  and  which,  (when 
again  she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  and  glance 
towards  the  desired  spot,)  had  left  her  deadly 
pale.  She  could  now  observe  her  wayward 
affianced  at  pleasure,  for  no  observing  glance 
was  upon  her.  Her  mother  was  absorbed  in  her 
brilliant  Rose,  with  her  admirers  innumerable, 
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and  one  hopeful  and  favoured  lover,  in  par- 
ticular ;  whilst  Mr.  Malcolm  was  apparently 
consoling  himself  with  a  fair  and  noble  young 
lady,  who  looked  not  coldly  upon  him. 

Poor  Ada  sat,  her  soul  fixed  on  that  faithless 
lover,  tremblingly  seeking  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  his  unusual  pallor,  and  the  troubled,  anxious 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

She  had  seen  him  cold,  bitter,  scornful, 
haughty,  but  never  as  she  saw  him  now, 

"  She  watched,  yet  feared  to  meet  his  glance, 

And  he  shunned  her's,  till  when  by  chance 

They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang  beneath  the  intolerable  smart. 

He  writhed,  then  sternly  manned  his  heart, 

To  play  his  hard  and  cruel  part." 

Lord  Mervyn  stept  forth  from  his  station  and 
approached  Ada.  His  heart  had  shrunk — had 
recoiled  for  a  few  moments  from  the  harsh  task, 
as  the  murderer  may  do,  when  he  stays  his 
hand  for  a  moment  from  his  intended  blow — but 
since  entering  that  mansion,  he  had  been  only  the 
more  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  prompt 
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and  determined  proceedings.  He  had  met  Sir 
Alexander  leaving  the  house  as  he  entered,  and 
the  marked  coldness  and  severity  of  the  once 
partial  friend — the  guardian  of  his  youth — could 
not  but  strike  him  forcibly — and  whether  the 
father's  demeanour  was  influenced  by  displea- 
sure on  one  or  the  other  daughter's  account,  it 
appeared  to  him  equally  necessary  to  take  the 
measure  on  which  he  had  determined. 

A  waltz  had  just  struck  up. 

"  Ada,  will  you  have  a  turn  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
forced,  unnatural  voice. 

She  arose  in  silence,  looking  up  into  his  face, 
with  her  sweet  inquiring  eyes. 

He  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
without  a  moment's  delay  whirled  her  light 
flying  form  round  the  spacious  saloon.  How 
quickly  that  young  heart  was  beating  against 
his  cold,  heartless  breast ! 

There  had  been  a  death  song  sung  that  night 
— could  there  be  a  death  dance  also  ? 

With   one  quick,  sharp,  wild  measure,  Lord 
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Mervyn  was  satisfied — he  then  paused  abruptly 
and  saying  in  a  hurried  tone,  '^  It  is  fearfully 
liot — let  us  go  in  here  !'^  drew  his  partner 
through  an  opening  leading  from  the  dancing- 
room,  into  a  passage  lighted  up  with  variegated 
lamps,  and  lined  with  choice  plants  and  exotics, 
terminating  in  a  kind  of  bowery  grotto,  a  deli- 
cious resort  for  tired,  heated  dancers. 

There  were  flowers  of  luscious  fragrance — 
foreign  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  twittering  in 
a  gilded  aviary,  and  in  the  midst  with  golden 
fishes  in  its  marble  basin,  a  fountain  spouted  up 
its  silvery  showers,  infusing  around  a  delicious 
coolness  as  well  as  melody. 

This  fairy  like  retreat  was  now  nearly  de- 
serted ;  for  the  supper  was  dividing,  with  the 
attractions  of  the  dance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company. 

•  It  was  here  then  that  Lord  Mervyn  silently 
hurried  Ada,  till  approaching  the  fountain,  he 
dropped  her  arm,  and  leant  over  it  as  if  gazing 
into  its  watery  base- 
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**  Ada/'  he  at  length  said,  "  I  am  a  wretch, 
a  miserable  wretch  !" 

Ada  started — her  lips  moved  with  a  wan,  won- 
dering, doubting  smile,  but  no  words  came  forth. 

*'  Ada,  there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the 
truth,  from  a  weak  repugnance  to  pain  myself 
and  you  by  the  declaration — it  must  out. — I 
have  deceived  you — unwittingly  deceived  you 
—  for  I  thought  and  imagined  it  must  come  all 
right  at  last. — But  I  was  wrong — I  was  de- 
luded— it  cannot  be — you  and  I  must  think  of 
each  other  no  more — all  must  be  over  between 
us — at  once — and  for  ever — it  is  of  no  use — for 
it  is  impossible — we  cannot  marry." 

Lord  Mervyn  still  bent  down — he  dared  not 
look  up.  He  waited  for  some  answer,  some 
exclamation,  some  note  of  grief  or  amazement, 
but  none  came.  He  heard  nothing  but  the 
splashing  of  the  water  in  his  ear;  then  stealing 
one  glance  upwards,  he  saw  Ada  cold,  pale, 
calm,  immoveable — she  too  gazing  down  into 
the  marble  basin. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  Bold,  good  Ada  !"  he  continued,  "  you  have 
indeed  deserved  to  be  better  rewarded  after  all 
the  patience  and  courage  you  have  shewn  in 
this  sad — this  unfortunate  business — but ! — '' 

"  But  why — why  is  it  so  ?"  Ada  interrupted, 
in  a  voice  so  thrilling  and  piercing  in  its  earnest 
wild  distress,  that  even  Lord  Mervyn's  heart 
beat  fast. 

"  Tell  me  why.  Lord  Mervyn  ?''  she  con- 
tinued, ''and  Twill  still  behold — patient  under 
this  sad,  sad  trial.  Yes,  I  have  borne  much 
for  your  sake,  and  I  will  bear  more,  but  only  tell 
me  why?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  know  all  now,'' 
and  her  voice  sunk  into  a  low  dove  like  com- 
plaining murmur,  and  her  wild,  sad  eyes  kept 
themselves  fixed  upon  Lord  Mervyn's  face. 

He  quailed  beneath  her  glance,  but  continued 
in  a  eolder  tone — 

"  You  have  perhaps  a  right  to  ask — a  right 
to  know,  Ada — but — but — ''  hesitating,  "  I  do 
not  well  know  what  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you." 
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"The  secret — the  secret !"  she  cried,  almost 
passionately,  "  the  cause  of  all  that  has  passed 
— why  the  importance  of  the  secrecy  of  our 
engagement,  and  now  the  necessity  for  its  sud- 
den relinquishment  V 

"Ada,  be  content  I  beseech  you,  with  be- 
lieving its  importance  and  necessity — do  not 
pain  me,  who  you  may  imagine  must  feel  as 
well  as  you — do  not  agonize  me  by  curiosity 
which,  though  perhaps  natural,  I  cannot — nay, 
it  is  impossible  for  me — to  satisfy  any  more  on 
this  point  than  upon  the  former  cause  of  the 
required  secrecy." 

"  Then — then,"  gasped  Ada,  clasping  her 
hands  in  impassioned  agony  over  her  head  ; 
'^  you  have  indeed  deceived  me.  Content — 
content  with  believing — when  I  have  believed 
and  trusted  you  so  long — and  thus— thus  to 
be  rewarded !  ah,  tell  me  the  truth  Mervyn 
for  the  love  of  mercy,  and  I  will  believe — 
trust  again — if   not— I  shall  indeed  think  that 

M  2 
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you  have  deceived  me,  and  that  now  the  true 
cause  of  your  abandonment  is  your  want  of 
love  for  me." 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,  I  beseech  you  Ada/^ 
was  Mervyn's  reply,  as  he  again  bent  down 
over  the  fountain,  that  his  words  might  be 
drowned  to  all  other  ears  but  hers  ;  for  a  solitary 
intruder  made  his  appearance  at  that  moment, 
but  however  not  relishing  finding  himself  under 
such  circumstances  intruding  on  what  appeared 
so  Hke  a  lover's  tete-a-tete^  immediately  make 
his  escape. 

*'  Calm-  -calm  !"  the  wretched  girl  repeated. 
''  It  is  well — very  w^ell  for  you  so  to  speak, 
but—  " 

She  paused  and  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  upon 
him,  as  if  expecting  some  earnest  defence 
against  her  accusing  surmises.  But  Lord  Mer- 
vyn  stood  in  cold,  sullen  silence. 
"  But  for  me — for  me  Mervyn  !'' 
Ada's  momentary  passion  had  subsided,  and 
the  feeling  of  very  wretchedness,  which   casts 
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one  literally  to  the  earth  stole  over  her  young 
heart.  Her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom — 
her  clasped  hands  dropped  down  before  her,  for 
one  moment  she  sank  before  him  on  the  ground 
in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  despair. 

Her  aerial  gossamer- like  robe  floating  round 
her,  she  might  indeed  have  suggested  the  idea, 
of  the  poor  dying,  sylphide  with  its  bright  wings 
drooping  to  the  earth. 

'^  Ada,  Ada !  for  Heaven's  sake  recollect 
yourself!"  Lord  Mervyn  exclaimed,  in  much 
perturbation  and  alarm,  for  he  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint.  "  Shew  more  dignity — more 
self  respect; — pray,  pray  remember  this  is  no 
place  for  a  scene,"  and  raising  her,  he  held  her 
over  the  fountain  and  sprinkled  her  face  with 
some  of  the  cool,  sparkling  drops — whilst  at  the 
same  time  with  more  lavish  haste  he  bathed  his 
own  burning  brow. 

"  There,  there,  now  you  will  be  better — nay, 
this  is  indeed  weakness  I  did  not  expect  from 
you  Ada,"  he  continued,   and  with  stern  but 
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not  ungentle  force,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his, 
and  make  her  walk  briskly  to  and  fro  the 
grotto. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  all  this  before, 
indeed  —  indeed — it  has  been  cruel  —  I  have 
not  deserved  it,^'  was  the  plaintive  exclama- 
tion of  poor  Ada,  in  a  choked  broken  voice, 
which  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  an  hysterical 
attack,  as  dangerously  conspicuous  as  the 
averted  fainting  fit.  But  Lord  Mervyn  had 
taken  the  wisest  course  to  prevent  any  such  ex- 
posure. His  words  and  looks  had  not  yet  lost 
their  power  on  his  infatuated  victim  ;  his  firm- 
ness and  severity  began  to  restore  her  to  self 
command  and  strength  of  mind — poor  girl — 
though  not  to  peace. 

She  listened  with  returning  self  devotedness, 
if  not  confidence,  to  her  treacherous  lover,  who 
in  a  humbler  strain  began  to  stammer  forth  his 
reasons — his  excuses — his  self  accusations  for 
the  false  track  on  which  it  had  been  his  misfor- 
tune to  lead  her — but  not  very  plausibly,  not 
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very  dexterously  was  his  defence  executed. 
Lord  Mervyn  had  not  made  the  feelings  of 
others  sufficiently  the  study  of  his  selfish  heart 
to  be  a  good  adept  in  his  present  course  of 
deceit. 

It  had  been  no  difficult  matter  by  a  vague 
yet  confidently  asserted  story  to  deceive  for  three 
years,  a  loving,  trusting,  unsophisticated  girl, 
but  not  so  to  invent  a  satisfactory  sequel  for 
his  present  purpose.  When  doubt  has  once 
entered  a  loving  woman's  mind,  art  is  required 
beyond  that  which  Lord  Mervyn  possessed  to 
blind  her  eyes. 

But  he  had  done  what  he  desired — he  had 
stilled  the  tempest  which  he  had  feared — he 
had  no  more  fainting,  no  more  reproach — not  a 
sigh,  not  a  tear. 

Ada  listened  in  silence  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
of  his  regret,  his  concern,  for — as  he  too  plainly 
revealed — her  disappointment  rather  than  his 
own  :  and  when  he  had  concluded  she  paused 
an  instant;    then    gently  disengaging  her  arm 
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from  his,  went  and  leant  against  the  fountain 
for  support ;  murmuring  more  to'herself  than 
to  her  companion  in  a  low,  touching  tone  of 
desolation  which  spoke  more  than  the  simple 
w^ords  could  express — 

''  And  now  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Be  happy,  be  prosperous  Ada  !  as  you 
deserve  to  be — I  trust  with  some  better  man  than 
myself.  Ada  it  half  reconciles  me  to  what  has 
happened,  to  consider  what  you  have  escaped — 
my  temper,  my  disposition — they  never  could 
have  made  you  happy,  Ada !  Mr.  Malcolm,  he 
adores  you  —he  is  in  every  way  deserving  of 
you.     Let  me  advise  you,  dearest  Ada " 

He  was  arrested  by  the  sudden,  wild,  pierc- 
ing, almost  fiery  glance,  cast  upon  him. 

Oh  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Such  advice,  so 
soon,  so  coldly  given  !  

It  was  but  a  momentary  glance.  Ada  bowed 
her  head  with  a  stifled  sigh,  and  her  pale  lips 
murmured — 

*•  And  now  take  me  back  to  my  mother." 
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'^  One  word  more,  Ada — I  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy  as  concerns  what  has  passed — I 
mean  with  regard  to  its  revelation  to  your  pa- 
rents. They  are  not  unsuspicious  I  see,  and  I 
cannot  expect  you  now  Ada,  to  respect  me  in 
this  matter." 

"  Fear  not.  Lord  Mervyn,  fear  not,"  was  ail 
that  Ada  replied,  ^'  you  shall  not  suffer — if  the 
silence  of  my  lips  can  preserve  you.  I  have 
learnt,"  she  added,  with  a  wan,  wild  smile, 
^'  pretty  well  now,  how  to  keep  a  secret." 

He  thanked  her  and  was  satisfied,  and  heeded 
not  much  what  subsequently  ensued,  for  he 
deemed  his  work  for  that  night  well  done. 

He  had  but  a  confused  vision  of  a  pale  girl, 
soon  after  leaving  the  saloon,  on  her  mother's 
arm — of  a  bright  girl  following,  all  smiles  and 
blushes,  a  young  lover  by  her  side,  of  con- 
fused murmurs  reaching  his  ears  of  Miss  Rose 
Seyton  having  received  a  proposal  from  the 
young  Lord  Mannerly — of  Miss  Seyton  having 
fainted  on  her  way  to  the  cloak  room — and  of 
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Mr.  Malcolm  having  left  Lady  Blanche  Greville 
standing  on  the  stairs  to  support  her  to  the 
carriage. 

But  except  by  a  vague  sensation  of  satisfaction 
being  excited  in  his  breast,  by  the  last  clause, 
he  was  little  affected  by  these  occurrences.  The 
past  and  the  present  were  blotted  from  his  page 
of  interest ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  bright 
visions  for  the  future. 

***** 
*  *  *  *  # 

5JC  ^  ^  5jC  ^  \ 

"  My  Ada,  what  is  all  this— what  has  made 
you  so  ill  ? — speak  my  child,  tell  me  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be,"  exclaimed  Lady  Adelaide, 
as  she  pressed  the  young  girl's  head,  which  lay 
drooping  on  her  bosom,  while  the  brilliant 
happy  Rose  sat  opposite,  unheeded— unnoticed. 

"  Nothing — nothing,  dear  mother,"  was  the 
meek,  patient  answer,  ''  I  am  well— quite  well 
now.** 

"Ada,  why  were  you  so  long  away  with  Lord 
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Mervyn  ?  what  was  he  saying — speak  my  child 
--  all  this  must  end  ;  that  there  is  something  more 
than  common  between  you  and  Lord  Mervyn, 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  me,  and  from 
your  father — speak.  Is  there  not  an  engage- 
ment or  something  of  the  sort  ?  Speak  Ada, 
you  have  a  father,  who  will  not  permit " 

"  No— no,  Mamma  !  oh  no  !"  and  the  head, 
which  had  at  her  mother's  opening  words 
of  enquiry  only  drooped  still  lower,  was  now 
eagerly  and  fearfully  raised.  "Oh  no,  no 
Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  her  hands  clasped 
in  earnest  entreaty,  "  do  not  say  that;  indeed, 
indeed,'*  and  with  sad,  truthful  earnestness,  this 
was  spoken ;  "  there  is  no  engagement  between 
us — on  the  contrary'' — a  gasping  sigh  caught 
her  breath  between  each  word — ''  he  was  this 
very  night,  advising  me  to  marry  Mr.  Mal- 
colm.'' 

Lady  Adelaide  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
after  this  declaration,  then  with  a  voice  slightly 
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tremulous,  from  emotion  of  some  kind,  but  in  a 
calm  and  dry  tone  she  remarked — 

*'  Most  kind  and  considerate  advice  on  Lord 
Mervyn's  part,  but  given  somewhat  late  in  the 
day,  seeing  that  Mr.  Malcolm  has  very  naturally 
turned  his  attentions  and  intentions  to  another 
quarter/' 

There  was  a  pause — then  Lady  Adelaide  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  And  supposing  this  marriage  to  be  still 
open  to  you,  is  it  your  intention  to  fulfil  this 
most  obliging  advice  ?'* 

Ada's  head  again  drooped,  then  after  gasping 
as  if  for  an  answer  that  would  not  come,  she 
threw  herself  once  more  into  her  mother's  arms 
and  murmured,  with  child  like  sobs, 

''As  you  please  now,  mother  !" 

And  with  these  w-ords,  there  came  a  sigh,  as 
if  the  first  life  strings  of  that  tender  heart  had 
given  way. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


"  But  wake !    my  heart  within  'me  burns  yet   once  more  to 

rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  w^hich  it  ever  leap'd,  the  music  of  thy  voice  ; 
Awake  !   I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and  tone, 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes,  may  all  be  mine  alone." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


We  left  Aline,  the  unconscious  cause  of  a  sister's 
woe — a  lover's  perfidy — standing  by  her  sleeping 
husband's  couch — and  there,  earnestly  as  ever 
weary  watcher  awaited  the  light  of  dawn,  she 
sat  and  watched  till  morning,  for  the  opening  of 
those  beloved  eyes. 

But  first  she  had  seen  the  servant,  and  ques- 
tioned her  anxiously  concerning  the  hour  and 
the  particulars  of  her  master's  return. 
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Aline  learnt  that  Angelo,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  house,  had  taken  a  candle  in  silence  from 
the  domestic,  his  hand  trembling  violently  as 
from  extreme  weakness,  and  looking  dreadfully 
pale  and  haggard. 

"  I  feared  he  had  been  taken  ill/'  said  the 
woman,  "  particularly  as  he  came  home  from 
the  opera  so  much  earlier  than  usual,  but  when 
I  made  bold  to  ask  him  if  he  were  poorly,  he 
only  smiled  so  kindly,  and  was  proceeding  up- 
stairs slowly,  when  WilHam  came  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  Opera  house, 
for  you  Madam.  My  master  started,  turned 
round,  and  looking  at  me,  asked  whether  you 
were  not  returned.  I  said  you  had  not — he 
then  caught  hold  of  the  banisters,  and  looked 
as  if  he  were  frightened,  but  the  next  instant, 
said  that  he  believed  you  were  at  Lady  Mount- 
joy's.  William  went  out  to  the  carriage,  and  my 
master  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  asked 
if  the  carriage  were  gone,  for  that  he  thought 
he  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  in  it.     It  was 
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driving  away  at  that  minute,  and  thinking  my 
master  looked  too  ill  and  weak,  to  venture  out 
again,  I  did  not  offer  to  stop  it,  so  he  went  up 
stairs  very  feebly  to  his  bed-room,  and  as  he 
did  not  ring  his  bell,  I  did  not  like  to  go  in  and 
disturb  him.  He  had  not  been  home,  more 
than  half  an  hour  when  you  arrived  Ma'am. 
William  tells  me  he  had  no  orders  from  the 
gentleman  and  lady  he  took  to  the  Opera, 
about  returning  for  you,  and  he  quite  fancied 
you  had  gone  there  in  another  carriage,  and 
was  waiting  about  as  usual  near  the  door,  when 
he  heard  some  one  come  out  and  call  a  cab, 
for  master,  who  had  been  taken  ill,  as  I  had 
imagined." 

And  thus  by  an  idle,  foolish,  practical  joke 
had  it  happened  that  her  husband  had  returned 
weak  and  fainting  to  his  home,  to  find  it  deso- 
late and  deserted  —  no  wife's  tender  arms  to 
receive  his  exhausted  frame,  no  bosom  on  which 
to  rest  his  weary  head,  no  kindred  being  save  a 
faithful  loving  child,  to  creep  to  his  side  in  the 
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insensible  trance  -  like  prostration  of  strength 
in  which  he  had  evidently  sunk  on  the  bed, 
and  thus  lain  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
so  near  him.  Yes,  that  recollection  awakened 
in  her  breast  an  agony  of  fear  and  anxiety 
piercing  like  a  dagger. 

A  practical  joke!  and  did  she  thus  easily 
clear  her  conscience  ? 

'^Nq — through  my  own  idle  foolish  trifling  with 
all  that  in  reality  my  soul  holds  of  any  account, 
my  love  and  duty  to  my  husband  !...."  this  was 
the  silent  commentary  of  her  heart  whilst  lis- 
tening to  the  servant's  relation  ;  and  her  heart 
filled  with  humble,  penitent  remorse,  though 
calm,  very  pale  in  outward  demeanour,  she 
turned  to  administer,  now  at  least,  to  her 
husband's  comfort. 

She  had  the  dear  boy  removed  to  relieve 
the  already  too  overburdened  breath,  parted 
back  the  damp  clustering  curls  to  cool  the 
burning  brow,  and  bathed  that  brow  with  cool- 
ing essence,  till  the  sensible  relief  afforded  even 
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in  slumber  moved  the  lips  of  the  sleeper  to  part 
with  a  smile,  and  caused  her  eyes  to  weep. 

But  still  he  awoke  not. 

Then  Aline  turned,  and  much  with  the  air 
and  gesture  of  a  vestal  resigning  for  ever 
the  despised  gauds  of  worldly  vanity  for  the 
heavenly  garb  which  devotes  her  to  a  purer, 
higher  service,  she  cast  aside  her  bright  gay 
attire;  and  putting  on  a  long  white  robe  of  the 
simplest  form,  sat  down,  angel  like  in  outward 
shew,  but  humblest  penitent  in  heart,  to  watch 
and  pray  and  chasten  herself  in  spirit  for  all 
which  her  stern  awakening  conscience  brought 
up  in  arrears  against  her — to  supplicate  that 
though  deserving  of  any  punishment  with  which 
the  great  judge  of  all  men  might  please  to  visit 
his  erring  creature,  it  might  not  be  by  the  de- 
privation of  that  treasure  to  whom  she  had 
been  so  inefficiently,  so  unthankfully  devoted — 
after  all  his  tender  sacrifices  for  her  sake,  his 
self- devotedness  to  her  service.  Yes,  yes, 
and  she  could  have  groaned  aloud  as  the  dire 
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thought  rose  up  before  her — the  devotedness  of 
even  his  life  blood  ! 

But  the  God  of  the  humble  and  contrite  whis- 
pered peace  to  her  self  accusing  soul — and  when 
at  length,  the  faint  grey  dawn  was  brightened  by 
the  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  and  Carlo  opened  his 
eyes,  it  was  a  face,  pale — very  pale,  but  calm  and 
beaming  with  a  tearful  smile,  which  met  his  per- 
plexed and  wondering  gaze.  He  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face  for  some  time  with  the  same 
unmeaning — almost  fearful  stare,  till  at  length 
with  some  alarm  she  murmured  anxioush^ — 

^'  Carlo  speak  to  me  !" 

A  smile  of  love  and  joy  ineffable  then  broke 
over  his  countenance,  and  he  pressed  her  hand 
murmuring — 

"  My  Angel !" 

Her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  fond — almost 
reverential  gaze,  so  keenly  did  she  feel  her  un- 
worthiness  of  such  an  epithet  or  such  regard. 

"  Carlo,'*  she  murmured, ''  you  have  slept  so 
long," 
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"  Have  I — is  it  late  ?"  he  enquired,  raising 
himself  in  bed,  but  with  a  gesture  of  keen  suf- 
fering, sinking  back  immediately  and  pressing 
his  hand  convulsively  to  his  heart. 

But  it  could  not  have  been  a  keener  pang 
than  that  v^hich  pierced  Aline's  inward  soul  as 
she  observed  the  action — he  sa\v  her  anxious 
agonized  countenance,  and  repeated  his  enquiry 
with  a  smile. 

"  No  not  late  !"  she  replied,  "  quite  early, 
not  five  I  beheve.^' 

"  Not  five,"  he  repeated  wonderingly,  "  and 
you  already  risen  ?" 

"  I  could  not  rest  Carlo — I  could  not  sleep, 
I  wanted  your  forgiveness  first." 

"  My  forgiveness  ?" 

"  Yes  Carlo,  your  forgiveness,  remember,  re- 
member last  night !"  she  sobbed. 

"  Last  night  ?"  he  musingly  repeated  as  if 
collecting  his  bewildered  senses,  ^'  ah  yes,  last 
night,"  and  an  anxious  disturbing  shade  of  re- 
collection overspread  his  countenance,  and  he 
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spoke  again,  as  if  in  pain.—"  Ah  iVline,  last 
night,  where  were  you  all  last  night  ?" 

She  with  her  head,  over  which  he  had  been 
passing  his  hand  tenderly  and  caressingly,  bent 
down  upon  the  pillow,  related  timidly,  humbly, 
truthfully,  the  history  of  her  detention  at  Lady 
Mountjoy's.  It  was  not  an  explanation  much 
calculated  to  gratify  the  husband's  feehngs. 

"  You  should  not  have  staid  Aline,  you 
should  have  sent  for  another  conveyance  and 
left  the  house  immediately  —  any  thing  but 
to  have  staid  !"  he  said  anxiously  and  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproof. 

"  I  know  Carlo,  I  know,  or  rather  I  should 
never  have  been  there  at  all— no  I  intend  this 
explanation  as  no  excuse  for  my  conduct,  there 
is  no  shadow  of  excuse— but  oh  Carlo  !  can  I 
hope,  can  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me — to  love  me 
as  before,  to  suffer  me  to  remain  at  your  side 
for  ever,  never  more  to  leave  you  whilst  we  are 
on  earth  together  ?'^ 

*'  My  AHne  ?^  was  all  his  pain  and  weakness 
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could  permit  him  to  reply  in  a  faint  low  tone  of 
tender,  soothing  reassurance,  ^'  what  can  I  de- 
sire more?  Ah!"  he  added,  "if  you  knew 
how  I  exist  but  in  your  presence — how  last 
night..'' 

"Ah  Carlo,  talk  no  more  of  that  dreadful 
last  night ....  and  you  were  ill,  and  I  not  by 
you,  dearest  ?" 

''  I  was  ill,  my  Aline  !  but  it  is  well  perhaps 
that  you  were  not  by  :  it  was  a  fearful  struggle 
to  complete  my  task,  but  it  was  done,  and  well 
done  they  seemed  to  think." 

Aline  again  bent  her  head  as  if  with  a  spasm 
of  agony  : — struggling  in  pain  and  anguish  to 
complete  his  weary  task  !  and  for  whose  sake 
— in  whose  service  ?  Ah  not  for  glory  and  fame 
— he  had  long  since  laid  these  at  her  feet — all 
for  her  ! 

"  And  you  were  in  great  pain,  my  Carlo  ? 
But  you  must  not  speak  to  me  more,"  she 
continued,  bridling  her  own  emotion,  "for 
you  are  in  pain  now— in  great  pain,  I  fear.'' 
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And  Aline  laid  one  hand  on  his  burning 
brow,  another  on  his  heaving  bosom. 

'^  No,  not  now/^  he  answered,  taking  one  of 
those  hands  and  pressing  it  to  his  hps — "  not 
now  with  my  angel  watching  over  me  once 
more — not  now  dearest  !^* 

^' The  spirit  of  a  man  sustaineth  his  infirmi- 
ties hut  a  wounded  spirit  luho  can  hear  ?^^ 

The  reassured  heart  of  the  husband  could 
with  all  a  martyr's  fortitude  sustain  the  physical 
suffering  bowing  him  down  to  earth.  It  had 
been  the  mental  anguish  of  doubt  and  disap- 
pointed affection  which  his  spirit  could  not  bear. 

But  that  Carlo  Angeles  sufferings  were  of  a 
far  more  serious  and  alarming  nature  than  their 
wont,  was  not  long  to  be  concealed  from  the 
wife's  anxious  eye  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour's 
time  she  had  stolen  from  her  husband's  side  and 
entered  her  boudoir  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
two  notes — one  to  the  physician  to  solicit  his 
early  attendance,  another  to  her  uncle  (though 
that  she  knew  was  scarcely  necessary)  with  the 
same  entreaty. 
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What  painful  feelings  assailed  her  on  enter- 
ing that  apartment ! 

That  scene  last  night  enacted  therein,  and 
which,  by  the  counteracting  agitation  so  soon 
succeeding  it,  had  been  since  to  her  mind  but 
as  a  vague  and  troubled  dream,  now  returned  to 
her  remembrance  in  all  its  naked  reality  and 
degrading  truth. 

A  maid  was  kneehng  on  the  floor  busily  em- 
ployed in  collecting  some  glittering  fragments 
strewed  thereupon — the  ruins  of  the  devoted 
bracelet.  Shrinking  from  the  look  of  silent 
concern  and  wondering  enquiry  the  woman 
lifted  towards  her  young  mistress.  Aline  passed 
on  to  her  writing  table,  shame  and  humiliation 
bowing  down  her  head ;  and  when  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  broken  gems  were  brought 
by  the  servant,  and  laid  by  her  side — hastily 
with  averted  eyes  and  reluctant  touch  she 
folded  them  in  an  envelope,  and  cast  them  aside 
for  the  present  out  of  her  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"  No  tears  for  thee  !— though  light  be  from  us  gone, 
With  thy  soul's  radiance,  bright,  yet,  restless  one  ; 

No  tears  for  thee  ! 
They  that  have  loved  an  exile  must  not  mourn 
To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  bourne, 

O'er  the  dark  sea  ! 
No  tears  for  thee  !  the  lingering  gloom  is  our's — 
Thou  art  for  converse  with  all  glorious  powers, 

Never  to  die  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  physician  came — the  uncle  tarried  not — 
days  passed  on  —  Opera  nights  many  —  but 
Carlo  Angelo's  voice  was  missed — those  strains 
which  had  so  delighted  the  multitude  were  heard 
no  more  amongst  them. 

Monsieur  L might  sigh  and  swear,  but 
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it  could  not  be  helped.  There  was  now  no  re- 
dress— he  must  tear  his  bond.  It  had  been  but 
binding  to  press  the  powers  of  nature  to  their 
utmost  stretch.  That  was  already  done,  another 
strain  and  the  silvery  strings  must  snap.  The 
public  must  henceforth  draw  its  pleasure  forth 
from  less  tender  chords. 

But  the  public  proved  not  unfeeling  in  its 
deprivation,  nor  ungrateful  in  its  sympathy 
with  the  now  failing  object  of  their  late  enthu- 
siasm and  enchantment. 

Angelo  had  often  with  wounded  feeling 
pointed  out  that  he  was  but  the  ^'  singer  ''  in 
the  world's  esteem,  that  no  other  link  of  feeling 
or  regard  united  him  in  society  with  his  fellow 
men.  But  he  might  now  have  learnt  that 
there  can  be  no  such  deep  and  enduring  impres- 
sion imprinted  on  the  human  heart  as  that  of 
genius,  however  pride  and  worldly  convention- 
alities may  cover  it  for  a  time  from  the  view. 

No— the  shallow   glittering   child  of  fashion 
may   disappear  from  the   scene  of  action   un- 
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followed  by  a  regretful  tear  or  sigh,  but  the 
child  of  genius,  who  has  ministered  to  the  higher 
tastes  and  enjoyments  of  humanity,  rarely,  if 
ever,  in  death  is  forgotten,  however  fortune  may 
have  frowned  upon  him  in  life. 

The  carriages  belonging  to  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  respectability  were  now  often 
to  be  seen  whirling  to  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  to  make  anxious  enquiries  con- 
cerning the  health  of  Angelo  ;  for  the  rumour 
was  soon  spread  abroad,  that  he  had  not  risen 
from  his  bed  since  that  fatal  night  of  triumph, 
when  he  had  stamped  his  memory  with  such 
thrilling  force  upon  their  hearts. 

The  dangerous  illness  of  poor  Angelo  seemed 
even  to  soften   the  prejudices  of  Aline's  family. 

Sir  Alexander  himself  called  at  the  house 
to  offer  in  person  his  condolence  and  services. 
But  Aline  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to 
accept  the  attention.  There  was  something  in 
this  concession  which  agonized  her  beyond  ex- 
pression. 
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It  seemed  to  speak  more  than  any  thing  yet 
had  done,  the  general  impression  that  her  hus- 
band's disease  was  mortal.  It  appeared  the 
first  returning  step  on  her  family's  part  towards 
her,  in  anticipation  of  their  daughter's  forth- 
coming release  from  her  objectionable  alliance. 

Nor,  when  informed  of  the  condescension  of 
Sir  Alexander,  did  the  likely  origin  of  the  proud 
father's  advance  escape  the  perception  of  An- 
gelo  himself,  but  it  filled  his  mind  with  very 
different  feeUngs. 

All  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  man  were 
dying  daily  in  his  heavenward  mind.  He  could 
but  rejoice  at  the  prospects  which  his  death 
would  re-open  for  his  Aline. 

"We  must  not  be  proud,  my  Aline,"  he  said, 
on  hearing  of  her  having  declined  her  father's 
proffered  attentions. 

"  Carlo,  I  cannot  so  immediately  or  so  easily 
forgive  and  forget  the  pride  and  scorn  by  which 
they  have  wronged  and  dishonoured  you  for 
more  than  four  long  years  ;    it  is  too  late  for 
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them  to  expect  me  to  accept  their  notice  and 
attention.'^ 

"  Nay,  my  Aline,  Sir  Alexander  is  your  pa- 
rent, you  must  not  dishonour  or  despise  his 
mercy  and  kindness,  whenever,  or  however  it  be 
extended — remember  (and  God  knows  my  con- 
science has  but  too  often  accused  me  on  that 
point,)  he  considered  himself  wronged  by  me  in 
his  tenderest  point— his  daughter! — and  grant- 
ing even  that  I  have  on  my  part,  received  injury 
or  offence  which  might  give  me  claim  to  resent- 
ment— remember  what  La  Cenerentola  says," 
he  added  with  a  smile.  ''  ^  //  perdono  sara  la 
mia  Vendetta.' " 

***** 

There  had  been  a  month  wanting  to  the 
close  of  Angelo's  operatic  engagements,  when 
his  professional  career  was  brought  to  so  un- 
timely an  end — and  as  soon  as  Carlo's  lingering 
strength  permitted,  he  was  moved  from  Curzon 
Street  to  a  house  near  Hampstead,  the  quiet  as 
well  as   the   air  of  that  neighbourhood   being 
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recommended  as  an  alleviation  rather  than  a 
remedy  of  his  malady,  for  of  the  latter,  from  the 
visit  of  the  physician  last  recorded,  it  was  but 
too  evident  no  human  hope  could  be  indulged. 
And  in  this  retreat,  Angelo  faded  day  by  day. 
Kindness  and  attention  from  high  and  low  fol- 
lowed him  even  there,  enquiries  (oftentimes 
personal)  from  many  of  rank  and  distinction 
proving  incessant. 

Sir  Michael  visited  his  favourite  daily,  leaving 
the  house  quite  happy  if,  when  permitted  an  in- 
terview with  Angelo,  he  had  been  able  to  excite 
in  the  *^  sweet  singer"  any  manifestation  of  a 
former  degree  of  interest  in  his  own  never- 
faiUng  theme  of  delight,  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  his  enemies — as  they  might  be  called 
— seemed  anxious  to  contribute  any  testimony  of 
their  interest.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  Seytons, 
though  their  enquiries,  notwithstanding  the 
check  their  first  advances  had  received,  were  un- 
remitting, an  offer,  thankfully  declined,  having 
even  been  made  of  their  villa  at  Wimbledon, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  sick  man 
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— I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mervyn  under 
present  circumstances. 

He  never  ventured  to  intrude  himself  in 
person,  but  many  were  the  anxious  enquiries 
and  messages  which  were  conveyed  from  him 
by  Madame  Lucetti  to  Aline,  and  one  day  that 
really  affectionate  and  active  friend  was  the 
bearer  of  a  magnificent  supply  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  which  his  lordship  had  sent,  most  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  Signor  Angelo  would  accept 
them. 

*'  Nay,  you  need  not  flatter  yourself  that  your 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  business,"  the  lively 
lady  exclaimed,  seeing  a  look  of  cold  refusal 
gathering  on  Aline's  countenance, when  she  first 
announced  the  present.  "  Lord  Mervyn  hoped 
that  Signor  Angelo  would  gratify  him  by  the 
acceptance." 

Aline  glanced  at  the  tempting  display  Ma- 
dame Lucetti  thus  opened  before  her  eyes. 
Her  husband's  craving  for  fruit  was  excessive — 
almost  beyond  what  the  already  numerous  pre- 
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sents,  and  their  own  purveyance  could  supply. 
The  season  for  such  fruit  was  yet  early  ;  "  the 
time  for  figs,"  which  were  his  especial  longing, 
might  be  said  "  to  have  not  yet  come."  The  rich 
purple  treasures,  which  met  Aline's  view,  were  ir- 
resistible—  she  seized  a  few  of  the  most  luscious, 
and  sprang  with  them  to  her  husband's  room. 

Holding  them  before  his  languid  eyes,  which 
sparkled  with  feverish  pleasure  at  the  refreshing 
sight — for  his  tongue  was  parched,  his  throat 
was  dry. 

"  Eat,  Carlo  mio  /"  she  cried. 

Carlo  lifted  the  fruit  to  his  lips. 

"  My  Aline,  where  did  you  get  these 
treasures  ?'* 

"  Eat  another,  and  I  will  tell  you.'' 

"  No — no,''  he  said  smiling  —  for  he  had 
grown  somewhat  sensitively  curious  and  anxious? 
concerning  the  sources  from  whence  he  derived 
any  additional  luxuries. 

She  had  made  a  vow  to  conceal  nothing  of 
such  a  nature  from  him  now,  so  the  truth  must 
come  from  her  reluctant  lips. 
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^•'  Madame  Lucetti  had  brought  them  from— 
from  LordMervyn  '^ 

The  second  fig  dropped  untasted  from  Carlo's 
hands. 

"  For  you,  dear  Carlo,  for  you  expressly — not 
for  me — or  believe  me,  I  should  not  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  cast  even  a  glance  upon  them.'^ 

"  For  me.  Aline  ?"  Angelo  replied,  with  a 
grave,  doubting  smile. — ^'Ah!  his  lordship  is 
very  kind,  but  I  can  eat  no  more  of  his 
presents.'' 

And  though  in  consideration  of  his  lordship's 
feelings,  Madame  Lucetti  did  not  allow  him  to 
learn  that  his  present  had  been  sent  over  the 
way  to  a  poor  sick  woman,  she  was  obliged 
gently  to  break  to  him  the  facts  that  Signor 
Angelo's  supply  of  fruit  was  so  abundant,  that 
any  more  presents  from  his  lordship  would  be 
superfluous. 

And  yet,  when  even  this  little  object  of  ex- 
citement or  interest  which  the  administering  to 
the  comforts   of    the   dying  man,  might  have 
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afforded  him,  was  cut  off — Lord  Mervyn  still 
lingered,  or  rather  flitted  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  Herefordshire  to  London. 

Even  when  the  season  had  dragged  itself  to 
its  utmost  length,  and  when  its  now  utter  ex- 
tinction had  rendered  the  town  insupportable 
to  any  other  man  or  woman  of  fashion,  he  was 
ever  returning  there  as  fast  as  post-horses  and 
steam  could  convey  him,  ere  absent  many  days. 

Why,  he  did  not  know,  as  he  told  Madame 
Lucetti,  to  whom  he  was  a  constant  visitor — he 
was  intending  daily  to  go  abroad,  but  was  only 
waiting — and  for  what? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Then  she  stretched  out  her  lily  hand, 
And  for  to  do  her  best ; 
Hae  back  thy  faith  and  troth,  Willie, 
God  gie  thy  soul  good  rest." 

Old  Ballad. 

*'  Why  did  he  drop  the  harp,  from  fingers  cold, 
And  sleep  so  soon  with  demigods  of  old." 

E.  Elliott, 

The  Seytons  were,  of  course,  now  gone  out  of 
town. — And  Ada — had  Lord  Mervyn  seen  her 
since  that  evening,  when  he  had  thrown  the 
light  burden  of  their  engagement  from  his  mind, 
a$  easily  as  he  might  have  shaken  the  light 
down  from  his  mantle,  as  easily  forgotten,  that 
there  it  had  ever  rested  ? 
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Yes,  it  had  happened  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  the  Hyde  Park  mansion,  only 
two  nights  after  the  ball — a  dinner  of  ceremony, 
for  on  more  domestic  occasions,  he  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  invited  guest. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  inward  feel- 
ings, he  put  on  a  bold  face  and  went.  Sir 
Alexander  was  all  grave,  stately  ceremony, — 
Lady  Adelaide  haughty  coldness  itself — and 
Ada — it  had  been  a  satisfaction  to  Lord  Mer- 
vyn,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  to  perceive 
Mr.  Malcolm  among  the  guests. 

Yes,  Mr.  Malcolm  the  morning  after  the  ball, 
calling  to  enquire  after  Miss  Seyton,  had  been 
admitted,  allowed  to  satisfy  his  anxiety  in  per- 
son, and  invited  to  dinner,  and  Lord  Mervyn 
now  found  him  standing  talking  with  all  his 
former  patient  assiduity  by  Ada's  side — whilst 
she,  pale  and  silent,  sat  listening  with  languid 
downcast  eyes — or  raising  them  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sad,  meek  patience,  or  a  mournful  absent 
smile  to  the  speaker's  face.      His  entrance  had 
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evidently  not  attracted  her  attention,  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  a  scene  by  his  too  sudden 
appearance  before  her  eyes,  he  took  care  she 
should  have  the  first  perception  of  his  presence 
over,  before  he  addressed  her,  and  therefore  stood 
for  some  time  where  it  was  most  likely  to  attract 
her  notice. 

His  purpose  was  at  length  effected.  His 
voice  evidently  reached  Ada's  ears,  for  she  grew 
a  shade  paler,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  slowly 
turned  her  eyes  in  his  direction. 

But  during  the  moment  in  which  their 
eyes  met— and  he  took  care  that  his  should 
not  quail  now,  but  that  they  should  be  fixed 
upon  hers  with  an  expression,  calculated  rather 
to  awe  and  compel  her  into  self  command,  than 
agitate  or  affect  her  to  softer,  weaker  feelings- 
no  more  emotion  was  visible,  than  perhaps  the 
nervous  movement  with  which  her  slight  fingers 
clenched  the  chain  round  her  neck  ;  the  atti- 
tude, the  expression  of  her  countenance,  re- 
minding him  forcibly,  at  the  time,  of  that  picture 
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which  represents  Lucy  Ashton,  restoring  to  her 
iover  the  broken  piece  of  gold — not  that  poor 
Ada  had  any  such  visible  token  to  yield  or  to 
require.  The  pledge  she  had  given,  was  the 
whole  devotion  of  her  young  heart's  affection — 
steadfast  gold  indeed,  scorned — trampled  on 
long  ago — whilst  his  false,  forged,  treacherous 
coin — lying  now  with  such  icy  chill  upon  her 
heart — would  that  she  could  have  so  easily 
plucked  it  from  her  bosom,  and  cast  it  at  his 
feet! 

Lord  Mervyn  approached  soon  after — and 
spoke  to  her  some  few  light  and  careless  words. 
She  hfted  not  her  eyes  —  her  hps  moved  to 
answer,  but  ere  the  words  came,  dinner  had 
been  announced,  and  he  passed  on  to  offer  his 
arm  to  a  gay  young  countess. 

He  left  the  house  soon  after  dinner,  the  chil- 
ling manners  of  his  host  and  hostess,  not  being 
calculated  to  render  his  visit  the  most  agreeable, 
and  he  saw  not  Ada  again  that  night — indeed, 
scarcely  at  all  that  season.  Some  said  Miss  Sey- 
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ton  was  indisposed — others,  that  after  two  re 
fusals,    she    was    at    length   engaged   to   Mr. 
Malcolm,  of  Moray. 

****** 
And  Carlo  Angelo  faded  day  by  day  quietly 
— sweetly — even  as  summer  was   fading  from 
the  land  away. 

But  though  his  weak  frame  was  wasting, 
consumed  at  times  by  pain  and  anguish,  borne 
with  the  meek  resignation  —  the  holy  hope 
of  one  who  feels  convinced  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  life  are  but  for  a  moment,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall 
follow,  the  decay  affected  his  frame  alone.  It 
appeared  powerless  on  his  mind  ;  that  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  and  strength  oftentimes 
too  much  for  the  frail  casket  in  which  it  was 
enshrined.  His  painful  passage  from  this 
troublous  world  was  smoothed  by  the  tenderest 
and  most  devoted  affection  ;  an  angel  wife  and 
angel  child,  to  say   nothing  of  the  uncle  and 
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friend — that  more  than  father— were  his  con- 
stant ministering  comforters. 

As  for  AHne,  ghding  about  her  husband  with 
a  noiseless  step,  smiHng  and  cheering  with 
unfaiUng  assiduity  and  holy  calmness,  she 
seemed  indeed  like  some  beautiful  spirit 
come  from  heaven  to  summon  a  beloved 
being  to  share  her  joys  above,  rather  than  one 
who  was  to  be  left  behind  in  this  cold  and 
mortal  world  alone. 

Where  were  the  weak  and  womanly  vanities  of 
Aline  now  ?  1  looked  in  vain  for  attributes,  but 
of  the  sublimest  and  most  refined  nature. 

Mr.  Anderson,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  this, 
smiled  sadly,  shook  his  head  and  repeated 
with  much  feeling  Scott's  well  known  Hnes — 

"  Oh  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease  !"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  I  ever  said  so,  ever  thought  so ;  she  was 
above  the  common  herd  that  brow,  that  eye 
in  themselves  bespoke  an  exalted  soul. 

And  that  child. 

***** 

"  Padre  ntio,  when  will  you  go  to  that  beau- 
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tiful  country  of  which  you  were  talking  [to  "me 
the  other  day,  more  beautiful  than  Italy,  more 
bright  than  Bella  Napoli.'^ 

"  Soon,  soon,  my  boy.'' 

"  And  you  will  take  me  with  you  V 

"  And  leave  Mamma  all  alone  ?" 

"  Leave  her,  oh  no,  take  her  with  us  too,'' 
the  boy  persisted. 

^^  But  she  cannot  come — nostr^o  padre  in  cielo, 
has  not  called  her  yet,  nor  you  either  my  child — 
you  must  stay  behind  with  your  mother  a  little 
while." 

The  child  looked  regretful  and  tears  filled  his 
fervent  eyes. 

Aline  was  seated  at  her  husband's  feet,  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  his  garment. 

"  Madre  is  sorrowful  because  you  wish  to 
leave  her,  Alii." 

**  I  will  not  leave  her — I  will  hold  one  hand 
of  3Iadre  and  one  of  Padre,  and  when  the 
angel  comes  to  call  you  we  will  all  rise  up  to- 
gether." 

The  heavenly  expression  which  at  this  mo- 
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ment  irradiated  Angelo's  countenance  admits  of 
no  description.  Aline  lifted  up  her  streaming 
eyes  and  gazed  upon  him  as  it  were  upon  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

The  boy,  suiting  the  action  to  his  words, 
stood  between  his  parents  with  a  cherub  smile, 
beaming  upon  them  both. 

Could  we  have  grieved — should  we  not  rather 
have  rejoiced,  if  the  angel  of  death  had  indeed 
then  come  and  wafted  those  bright  beings  un- 
parted  from  our  sight  ? 

But  so  it  could  not  be ;  a  little  while,  yes  a 
little  while  ^^  one  must  be  taken  and  the  other 
left." 

"  No,  my  cherub  boy,  that  cannot  be,"  the 
father  murmured.  "  But  hold  indeed  your 
mother's  hand  and  mine  also — in  spirit  though 
not  in  body,  I  shall  be  with  you — lock  us  to- 
gether in  unbroken  communion,  even  here  on 
earth,  till  the  day  we  meet  again,  never,  never 
to  part.'^ 
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But  why  should  I  Hnger? Carlo  Angelo 

died. 

"He  died  as  fading  roses  die 

Although  the  warm  and  healing  air 

Comes  breathing  forth  and  wraps  them  round — 

He  died  despite  all  love  and  care." 

His  life  was  music  to  the  last,  even  when  that 
tongue  was  mute,  when  those  sweet  lips  had 
lost  their  cunning — 

"  And  the  eloquent  smile  that  ever  hung 
O'er  his  mouth  like  a  sunny  wreath, 
Grew  lovelier  on  his  lips  and  hung 
Ten  times  more  glorious  after  death." 

But  song,  beauty,  youth  and  virtue,  all  we 
must  resign. .  .  .we  must  bury  our  derd  out  of 
our  sight. 

Carlo  Angelo  was  interred  in  a  quiet  spot 
of  the  then  new  cemetery  of  Kensal  Green, 
an  asylum  open  for  the  remains  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 

There,  his  friend  Lucetti,  Mr.  Anderson,  Sir 
Michael  and  myself,  stood  round,  a  little  band 
of  unfeigned  mourners,  and  beheld  his  remains 
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committed  to  the  dust  by  the  priest,  a  friend 
of  his  own  persuasion. 

Here,  over  his  grassy  mound  is  now  erected 
a  cross  of  marble  inscribed  thereon  in  ItaUan. 
Carlo  Angelo,  aged  28, 
Lovely  and  of  Good  Report. 
There  has  been  till  now  a  space  kept  sacred 
for  two  other  names  still  open. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost. 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  morn," 

Southey's  Madoc. 
"  Affections  trampled  on,  and  hopes  destroyed 
Tears  wrung  from  very  bitterness,  and  sighs 
That  waste  the  breath  of  life — these  all  were  her's 
Whose  image  is  before  me." 

L.E.L. 

A  YEAR,  one  tedious,  feverish  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  rumour  went  abroad  that  *^  poor  An- 
gelo  the  singer,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  the 
gifted  is  dead." 

A  year  to  Lord  Mervyn  restless,  feverish, 
as  the  night  before  some  eagerly  expected  de- 
light from  which  those  dark  hours  divide  one. 
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The  interval  had  been  passed,  or  rather  killed, 
in  foreign  journeying  (sojourn  it  could  not  be 
called)  from  post  to  pillar,  from  pillar  to  post, 
"  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea  to  one  thing 
constant  never.** 

The  probation  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself  then  over — he  returned  to  England. 

It  was  quite  the  beginning  of  September,  his 
first  destination  being  London.  But  it  seemed 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  special  object 
which  at  that  unseasonable  period  could  alone 
have  induced  him  to  linger  in  the  metropolis,  for 
after  calling  one  morning  at  the  same  house  in 

Street,  where  we  had  before  the  pleasure 

of  meeting  his  lordship,  and  having  had  an 
interview  with  the  worthy  husband  of  Mrs. 
Forde,  she  being  from  home,  he  wrote  to  in- 
vite a  few  friends  to  shoot  with  him  the  follow- 
ing week  at  Castle  Mervyn,  and  set  forth  the 
next  morning  for  Herefordshire. 

With  a  lighter  heart  and  a  smoother  brow, 
than  for  many  a  day  he  had  entered  his  lordly 
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home,  did  the  young  Earl,  unannounced  and 
unexpected  by  his  mother  or  any  of  the  esta- 
bUshment,  on  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  arrive 
at  Castle  Mervyn. 

Hitherto,  for  some  years  past  there  had  been 
ever  one  thorn  in  the  flowery  path  of  this 
spoilt  child  of  fortune — the  pampered  slave  of 
self  indulgence  and  caprice — to  contract  his 
brow  with  discontent — one  thwarted  desire — 
the  cold  sense  of  one  want  to  press  on  his  heart 
with  a  weight  of  disquiet,  which  no  full  cup  of 
proud  prosperity  could  outweigh.  Do  you  re- 
member reader, — the  single  ewe  lamb,  and  now 
the  poor  man,  where  is  he  ?  what  was  there 
now  to  hinder  his  possession  ? 

He  had  determined  that  it  should  be  his. 
Was  it  in  the  course  of  nature  that  he  should 
be  thwarted  twice  ? 

3jC  5(C  5|C  ^r  if! 

*  *  *  * 

And  as  Lord  Mervyn  now  approached  his 
home — that  heap  of  stones  and  mortar  appears 
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to  hira  a  gorgeous  palace,   its  walls  cedar,  the 
hangings  of  wrought  gold. 

None  but  servants  came  out  to  welcome  him 
— cold,  silent  grandeur  pervaded  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house — but  he  strode  on  elate, 
contented,  through  the  vast  hall,  up  the  spa- 
cious staircase,  along  the  fair  gallery,  to  seek, 
as  in  fihal  duty  bound,  (and  to  speak  his  due 
in  that  one  virtue  he  was  not  deficient,) 
the  dainty  boudoir  of  his  mother  —  for 
whom,  on  his  first  entrance,  he  had  made  hasty 
enquiry. 

But  it  seemed  not  that  he  found  in  those  fair 
galleries,  emptiness  or  solitude,  to  judge  at 
least  from  the  bright  gladsome  glance  he  cast 
around  it  as  he  paused  therein. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  now- 
streaming  in  on  the  pictured  walls.  Perhaps 
his  taste  might  be  improved  by  further  com- 
munion with  the  beauties  of  art  or  science, 
and  that  his  spirit  could  now  find  pleasure  in  the 
works  divine,  on  which,  for  years  his  eyes  had 
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rested  with  such  iadifFerence — which  had  never 
before  had  power  to  cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on 
his  brow  of  discontented  gloom,  or  light  up 
with  a  ray  of  inward  radiance  the  languid 
light  of  his  proud  eyes. 

But  no,  it  was  none  of  this — Lord  Mervyn 
*' cared  for  none  of  these  things." 

"  His  eyes  were  wilh  his  heart, 
And  those  were  far  away." 

A  little  further  he  proceeded — and  now  they 
were  indeed  riveted  on  one  present  spot — 
pausing,  he  leant  against  the  balustrade,  there 
where  he  had  stood  some  years  ago  at  this 
same  sunset  hour,  and  watched  till  a  bright 
fair  form,  whose  "angePs  face  had  made  a  sun- 
shine in  a  shady  place,"  had  glided  in  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  He  now  stood  and  gazed, 
and  pondered,  how  it  was  not  impossible  that 
she  might  appear  there  soon  again — with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms — again  lay  it  at  his  feet,  and 
he  need  feel  no  wish  to  take  it  and  hurl  it 
into    the    hall    beneath  —  no    longer  wish    in 
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vain  that  the  fair  mother  was  his  own,  his 
wedded  love. 

There  had  been  but  one  weak  arm  of  flesh  be- 
tween him  and  the  sweet  drop  which  would  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  joy  and  happiness  ; 
that  arm  had  perished — was  now  laid  low  for 
ever. 

And  did  no  other  vision  of  loveHness  than 
that  of  the  serenely  radiant  Aline  rise  up  before 
his  remembrance  ? — 

"That  dancing  shape,  that  vision  gay," 

which  had  once  so  sweetly  chased  his  gloom, 
laid  the  spirit  of  darkness  which  haunted  his 
soul.  As  his  eyes  wandered  to  that  same  door 
which  had  given  each  ingress— did  his  fancy 
never  conjure  up  the  semblance  of  that  other 
equally  fair  apparition  ? 

Who  can  tell  ? 

But  he  starts  now  with  changing  colour,  as  if 
indeed  his  eyes  had  seen  a  vision — for  that  same 
door  was  pushed  open,  not  quickly,  lightly,  as  by 
the  hand  of  his  fair  nocturnal  visiter — no,  rather 
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slovTly,  tardily,  as  it  had  been  by  Aline  with  her 
burdened  arms.     But  no  such  bright  vision  as 
had  then  appeared,  blessed  his  eager  sight, — 
And  that 

"  Dancing  shape,  that  vision  gay," 

was  it  that  which  he  beheld  ? 

*^  Like,  but  how  different/^  a  figure  glided 
through  the  opening  door,  one  so  fragile  in 
shape,  that  it  appeared  at  first  sight  almost 
shadowy,  spiritual,  rather  than  substantial ; 
but  advancing  into  the  broader  light  of  the 
gallery,  not  with  the  sylph  like  bound,  the 
agile  grace  he  had  once  arrested,  from  his 
present  station,  but  wearily  "  dragging  itself 
forward  with  slow  steps,  seeming  as  if  moving 
with  "shackled  feet,"  like  Faust's  enchanted 
phantom  of  his  poor  Margaret. 

As  thus  it  advanced,  the  glowing  sunshine 
fell  upon  it,  and  gave  in  clearer  substance  to 
his  view  a  frail,  small,  thin  figure— a  pale,  very 
pale  face,  with  long  fair  hair  '*  floating  upon 
her  forehead  in  loose  waves  unbraided.^^ 
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Slowly,  dreamily,  she  moved  along.  Lord 
Mervyn  did  not  stir — nay,  rather  shrank  l^ck 
as  if  to  screen  himself  further  in  the  shade. 
But  he  need  not  fear — those  large  blue  eyes 
were  not  now  cast  round  in  quick  and  restless 
glances  which  nothing  could  escape.  What 
had  ailed  those  eyes — what  had  withdrawn  the 
sunshine  of  those  bright  orbs  that  they  were 
fixed  with  such  dreary  calmness  straight  on- 
wards, as  if  there  was  nothing  on  earth  that 
could  attract  their  glance  aside  ?  No,  not  on 
either  side,  but  upwards.  There  seemed  some- 
thing of  interest  there ;  when  she  arrived  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  gallery  she  paused,  placed 
her  pale  slender  fingers  upon  her  heart,  sighing 
deeply,  and  bowing  down  her  head  as  if  in  pain. 
But  the  momentary  pang  passed  —  she  lifted 
up  her  sweet  and  piteous  countenance,  and  her 
eyes  turned,  as  if  instinctively,  upwards. 

Again  she  sighed,  and  smiled  even  as  she 
sighed.     But  such  a  smile  !     It  was  not  of  this 
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world's  gladness,  and  soon  had  fled  from  her 
lips  again. 

She  wandered  onwards  like  a  fairy  sleep- 
walker, turning  more  for  rest  than  with  interest 
to  lean  against  a  sculptured  Ariadne,  and  gazing 
upon  a  picture  of  especial  beauty  on  the  oppo- 
site wall ; — her  arms  clasped  around  the  figure, 
her  head  thrown  back  as  if  in  very  weariness, 
the  dove  like  eyes  fixed  upon  the  picture, 
sighing  sadly  again  and  again  ;  and  then  with 
steps  soft  and  weary,  like  a  conscience-stricken 
coward  as  he  was,  Mervyn,  as  his  position  al- 
lowed him  so  to  do,  crept  away,  eager  to  escape 
without  the  recognition  of  her  who  thus  unex- 
pectedly appeared  before  him  as  a  troubled 
spirit  to  scare  him  from  his  favourite  haunts. 

He  thought  his  step  was  soundless,  that  he 
was  safe — but  he  must  then  have  fancied  that 
the  keen  ear  was  as  blunted  as  the  eye  was 
dimmed — he  did  not  see  that  at  his  first  step, 
her  head  was  raised,  that  those  arms  relaxed 
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their  embrace  of  the  cold  marble   which   sus- 
tained them. 

He  did  not  hear  (for  he  had  by  that  time 
reached  his  mother's  door)  the  fainting  fall 
which  prostrated  the  young  Ada  to  the  ground. 

On  Lord  Mervyn's  entering  the  boudoir,  his 
appearance  was  hailed  not  only  by  the  languid 
welcome  of  the  gentle  Countess,  but  by  the 
more  energetic  greetings  of  his  sister,  Lady 
Caroline  G . 

Having  threaded  his  way  with  delicate  at- 
tention to  the  china  and  his  mother's  nerves, 
to  which  custom  rather  than  consideration  had 
habituated  him,  the  son  approached  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  his  relatives,  and  began  to  ac- 
count in  a  few  hasty  words  for  this  unan- 
nounced arrival  after  a  whole  year's  absence. 

But  breaking  off  suddenly  in  the  midst,  he 
exclaimed : — 

"  Pray  tell  me,  was  not  that  Ada  Seyton  I 
passed  just  now  in  the  gallery  ?" 
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"  Passed  !  yes  to  be  sure  it  was/*  Lady  Caro- 
line replied  with  some  curiosity  in  her  tone,  and 
looking  somewhat  keenly  in  her  brother's  face, 
"  did  you  not  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  Speak  to  her  I  no — she  looked  so  ill,  so  ex- 
tremely ill,  so  strangely  altered,  I  was  half 
tempted  to  doubt  if  it  could  be  her  ;'*  and  he 
turned  away  as  he  spoke  from  his  sister's  en- 
quiring gaze. 

His  mother,  all  placid  unconsciousness,  took 
up  his  words. 

"  Extremely  ill,  strangely  altered  poor  girl  ! — 
I  wonder  what  it  can  be,"  she  said. 

"And  why  is  she  here?"  Lord  Mervyn  petu- 
lantly interrupted,  "  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  be  married  to  Malcolm.*' 

"  Married,  poor  girl  ?"  Lady  Caroline  replied 
with  some  reproach  in  her  tone,  "  yes,  Mr,  Mal- 
colm's devotion  did  vanquish  her  at  last,  and  she 
accepted  him.  A  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  mar- 
riage was  agreed  upon,  and  she  was  to  go  abroad 
immediately    afterwards,     never    having    been 
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quite  strong  since  her  illness  in  the  autumn. 
But  her  health  and  spirits  began  to  fail  again, 
and  the  marriage  was  obhged  to  be  postponed — 
sine  die  I  fear — for  she  has  been  fading  ever 
since.'* 

"  I  am  sorry,  most  unfeignedly  concerned 
to  hear  this  ;  is  she  staying  here  alone  ?"  the 
brother  demanded,  again  averting  his  gaze  from 
his  sister's  observation. 

"  Yes,  1  persuaded  Lady  Adelaide  to  let  me 
bring  her  here  for  a  day  or  two ;  change  and 
diversion  of  her  mind,  is  what  has  been  most 
recommended,  but  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  has 
seen  her  since,  thinks  more  seriously  of  her 
state  than  I  had  any  idea ; — he  advises  that  she 
should  be  taken  to  town  immediately  and  put 
under  regular  medical  treatment  and  advice." 

Lord  Mervyn  again  expressed  his  concern  in 
a  cold  and  constrained  tone. 

'*  Did  you  say  that  she  was  in  the  gallery  ?" 
continued  Lady  Caroline  rising;  "  I  must  go 
and  see  after  her,  poor  little  thing  !   I  left  her 
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upon  the  sofa  in  her  room  asleep  as  I  thought — 
she  has  wretched  wakeful  nights.  I  always 
find  her  if  left  many  moments  alone,  wander- 
ing about  the  house  and  gallery  like  a  pale 
ghost,  poor  girl !  will  you  not  go  with  me  and 
see  her?'* 

What !  go  and  face  that  sweet  piteous  coun- 
tenance, receive  the  meek  upbraidings  of  those 
melancholy  eyes  turned  full  upon  him  ? 

"  No,  not  just  now,^'  he  said;  "  I  must  have 
a  word  with  my  mother/* 

And  Lady  Caroline  went  to  seek  Ada  alone. 

She  returned  soon  after  with  a  face  of  concern 
to  say  that  poor  Ada  had  been  found  insensible 
in  the  gallery,  pale  as  the  marble  statue  of 
Ariadne,  at  the  foot  of  which  she  lay. 

She  was  subject  to  such  attacks,  and  had 
fainted  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  on  passing 
through  that  same  gallery. 

Lady  Caroline  added  that  Ada  had  been  re- 
vived and  carried  to  her  room,  that  she  seemed, 
poor  little  thing  !  very  unhappy  and  uncomfort- 
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able  and  anxious  to  go  home,  and  she  had  pro- 
mised to  convey  her  back  to  Merriford  early 
the  next  morning. 

Lord  Mervyn's  clouded  countenance  cleared 
at  this  announcement,  and  begging  to  know 
whether  they  were  to  have  anything  to  eat  that 
night;  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 

But  a  gloom  had  returned  to  his  spirit,  which 
he  could  not  shake  oil*. 

The  glad  and  hopeful  feelings  with  which 
he  had  entered  the  castle  had  ominously  van- 
ished. It  was  that  spectre-like  girl  who  had 
scared  them  from  him. 

Why  had  she  come  to  trouble  his  heart  ? 

*'  Pray  talk  on  livelier  subjects,"  he  exclaimed 
to  his  sister,  when  during  their  tete-a-tete 
evenings — for  the  Countess  kept  her  room — 
the  conversation  of  Lady  Caroline  still  harped 
•pertinaciously  upon  poor  Ada's  melancholy 
condition, — "  any  thing  rather  than  this  poor 
sick  girl." 

"  What  subject  would  you  prefer — the   fair 
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widow  sister,  perhaps  V  Lady  Caroline  archly 
retorted. 

*'  Exactly,"  was  Lord  Mervyn's  reply  with 
forced  composure,  though  a  conscious  glow 
overspread  his  countenance,  what  of  her?" 

"  Oh  do  not  ask  me ;  I  imagined  that  you 
were  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  me  inform  a- 
tion  on  the  subject." 

"  I,  who  have  been  abroad  for  the  last  year 
— what  nonsense  !  Is  she  reconciled  with  the 
Seytons." 

"Sir  Alexander  visited  her  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  since  that  she  has  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion  with  her  child  and  uncle 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; — 
this  summer  I  believe  she  has  been  travelling." 

"  Yes,  in  the  south  of  France  I  hear,"  said 
Lord  Mervyn. 

"  Oh  then  you  do  know  something  of  her 
movements?"  laughed  her  ladyship. 

"  I  just  heard  that  fact,"  he  replied,  impa- 
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tientljj  and  disgusted  at  the  jesting  tone,  he 
changed  the  subject. 

Lord  Mervyn  retired  early  to  rest.  He 
could  not  have  renewed  his  nocturnal  rambles 
for  worlds  that  night.  There  was  a  spirit  in 
the  castle  haunting  its  long  corridors  which  he 
feared  to  meet. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 
Early  the  following  morning  Lord  Mervyn 

heard  the  bustle  of  departure  in  the  house. 
When  all  was  stilled  above  and  the  movement 
was  concentrated  in  the  hall  below,  he  softly 
opened  his  bedroom  door  and  listened. 

Lady  Caroline  had  risen  early  to  escort  Ada 
home. 

He  heard  the  tones  of  that  sweet  voice,  soft 
and  plaintive. 

'^  Good-bye  Mitchel  !'^  she  was  saying  to  his 
mother's  maid,  "  thank  you  ior  all  your  kind- 
ness and  attention  ;  give  my  love  to  Lady  Mer-; 
vyn,  and  tell  her  1  am  so  sorry  not  to  be  able 
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to  wish  her  good-by ; — I  was  so  ill  last  night 
and  it  is  too  early  now  to  disturb  her." 

And  the  sweet  voice  died  away. 

Lord  Mervyn  crept  back  to  his  room.  He 
had  a  shooting  party  that  week  and  next,  and 
then  went  to  town. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


"  So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowre  in  Maj  ; 
For  she  had  lay'd  her  moumfull  stole  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away 
Wherewith  her  hearenly  beautie  she  did  hide. 
***** 

Oft  bad  he  seene  her  faire.  but  never  so  fair  dight." 

Spenser, 


In  a  pleasant  villa  cottage,  situated  somewhere 
on  the  Harrow- road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
lesden  and  Kilburn,  dwelt  at  this  same  time 
near  the  end  of  September,  a  little  family  which 
had  been  located  there  for  the  most  part  of  the 
last  twelvemonth. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  gentleman   of  re- 
verend   mien    and  benignant  countenance,  in 
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person  perhaps,  appearing  older  than  his  years, 
all  but  those  clear  grey  eyes,  which  looked  as  if 
they  never  could  grow  dim. 

Then  there  was  a  young  and  lovely  lady — 
pale  as  a  lily  in  her  deep  mourning  attire — her 
brown  hair  braided  over  her  snowy  brow,  and  a 
child  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  cherub  in  the 
same  sombre  garb. 

This  trio  were  seen  each  clear  autumnal  after- 
noon, pursuing  their  way  with  flowers  in  their 
hands  along  the  lanes  and  fields,  leading  towards 
a  large  fair  garden,  the  burial  place  of  the  dead. 
And  there  they  sought  one  tomb,  a  little  way 
from  all  the  rest — in  a  retired  yet  sunny  spot. 

And  the  old  man  stands  leaning  on  his  stick 
and  the  lady  rests  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
the  silent  mourners  stand  and  watch  the  little 
child  scattering  with  pious  love  his  autumn 
blossoms,  over  the  mossy  grave — or  wreathing 
the  stone  cross  with  the  bright  flowers — and  as 
they  leave  the  spot,  the  ^boy  turns  and  tells  his 
mother  not  to  weep,  for  that  they  are  not  leaving 
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"  Padre  mio^'  in  that  garden  all  alone— that 
he  had  only  slept  there  a  little  while,  and  had 
now  gone  to  that  beautiful  country  where  he 
and  his  mother  were  soon  to  follow. 

And  the  people  say  that  the  lady  is  the  wife 
of  a  great  Opera  Singer,  who  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  that  she  lives  in  that  pretty  little 
cottage  on  the  Harrow  road,  but  that  her  father 
is  a  great  man  in  London,  and  that  a  grand 
carriage  comes  very  often  now  to  the  cottage 
door,  and  takes  her  into  London,  to  his  fine 
grand  house  ;  and  that  besides,  a  young  rich 
lord  comes  to  visit  her,  and  walks  in  the  little 
garden  with  her  and  her  child. 

I  need  not  inform  my  readers  who  were  this 
trio,  the  subject  of  the  gossips'  remark.  Lord 
Mervyn  had  presented  himself  as  a  visitor,  at 
the  cottage  soon  after  the  re-establishment  of 
its  present  occupants  therein — and  he  had  seen 
AUne  again — had  basked  once  more  in  the  sw  eet 
light  of  her  "  sunshiny  face,''  for  so  to  him  it 
still  appeared.     He  would  see  no  sorrow,  no 
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sadness  there,  but  that  which"  her  sombre 
garb  might  impart — he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
mournful  widow's  weeds,  by  which  he  had 
dreaded  still  to  behold  her  beauty,  shaded-— 
already  as  he  imagined  thrown  aside. 

But  in  reahty,  by  Aline,  such  harbingers  of 
woe,  as  contrary  to  the  customs  of  her  hus- 
band's country,  had  never  been  assumed. 

And  her  bearing — how  was  it  towards  him  ? 
calm,  courteous,  gentle.  He  would  see  no 
coldness — no  secret  and  repelled  aversion  to 
his  presence  expressed  therein.  He  came  and 
came  again— brought  gifts  and  bonbons  for  the 
boy,  till  the  child  hailed  his  arrival  with  de- 
light, was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Aline 
and  her  uncle,  and  greeted,  if  not  welcomed, 
with  what  it  pleased  him  to  imagine  gentle 
pleasure  by  the  lovely  mother. 

True  their  conversation  would  ever  savour 
more  of  formality  and  constraint  than  was  pleas- 
ing to  his  spirit — longing,  yearning  to  cast  down 
all  restrictive  customs  and  conventualities,  and 
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once  and  for  ever  to  grasp  the  purpose  on  which 
his  aim  was  bent — the  claiming  that  fair  widow 
for  his  wife. 

But  there  was  no  progressing — no  advancing 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Uncle  George,  Hke  a  cold, 
quiet  iceberg,  freezing  the  atmosphere  by  his 
presence,  was  ever  seated  in  the  apartment — 
sometimes  taking  upon  himself  to  talk,  and 
obliging  Lord  Mervyn  politely  to  attend,  and 
graciously  to  reply — when  he  was  wishing  him 
at  the  antipodes.  Or  at  other  times,  when 
Ahne  in  more  talkative  vein,  seemed  inclined 
to  converse  with  somewhat  of  former  openness 
and  vivacity,  there  still  sat  the  old  man  wdth  his 
quiet,  grey  eye,  (so  Lord  Mervyn  fancied)  fixed 
observantly  upon  him. 

.  Lord  Mervyn,  in  the  month  of  October, 
which  had  now  set  in,  had  established  himself 
at  the  Clarendon,  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  these 
unsatisfactory  half  hours  —  running  now  and 
then    down  to  Brighton,  to    pass    the  inter- 
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vening  time;  London  in- itself  possessing  no 
more  attraction  for  him  than  a  waste  howHng 
wilderness. 

Nay,  rather  less  so,  for  there  were  haunt- 
ing spirits  in  town  now.  He  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Sir  Alexander  Seyton  in  the 
streets,  and  learnt  that  the  whole  family  was  in 
London,  as  the  opened  shutters  of  Seyton 
House  at  this  unusual  period,  more  certainly 
declared. 

One  afternoon,  he  had  particular  occasion  to 
pass  through  Hyde  Park,  and  there  came  full 
in  front  of  one  of  the  well  known  Seyton 
equipages. 

Lord  Mervyn  was  obliged  to  pass,  and  turned 
with  his  usual  sang  froid,  to  ascertain  what 
members  of  the  family  it  might  contain,  praying 
that  it  might  not  be  the  one,  the  only  one  on 
earth,  before  whom  he  felt  that  his  haughty 
spirit  might  quail,  when  the  unexpected  sight 
of  Aline's  figure  alone  met  his  startled  gaze. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  her  in   that 
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carriage.  She  did  not  perceive  him,  for  her 
face  was  turned  the  other  way.  He  watched 
the  carriage  set  her  down  at  her  father's  door, 
and  her  shght  form  disappear  within  its  portals 
— those  portals  from  which  he  himself  had  be- 
come tacitly  excluded. 

He  saw  the  carriage  drive  away,  and  though 
he  hngered  and  returned  again,  after  a  reason- 
able time  for  a  visit  had  elapsed,  he  saw  no 
symptoms  of  her  departure — and  yet  from  what 
he  had  heard,  and  from  what  he  had  drawn  from 
her  own  lips,  she  had  re-established  herself  on 
no  very  conciliated  terms  with  her  family. 

Two  days  after,  when  Lord  Mervyn  called, 
Aline  of  her  own  accord  arose,  and  leaving  her 
uncle  to  the  solitude  of  the  drawing  -  room, 
went  forth  into  the  Httle  garden,  followed  by 
her  noble  visiter  and  little  boy, — amidst  the  fall- 
ing leaves  and  fading  flowers,  herself  at  least 
appearing  to  Lord  Mervyn, 

"As  fair  and  fresh  as  fairest  flowers  in  May." 

There  was   silence  at   first   between    them. 
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Aline  walked  with  absent  downcast  eyes,  and 
Lord  Mervyn  was  pondering  perhaps,  how  best 
to  improve  the  gracious  moments  afforded  him. 

"  Aline  !"  he  at  length  began,  '^  this  is  not  a 
very  cheerful  or  commodious  abode,  that  you 
have  chosen  for  the  coming  season.  You  cannot 
surely  intend  to  remain  here?" 

"Where  should  I  go  else?"  she  quietly  re- 
plied, lifting  her  clear  eyes  towards  his  face. 

"  There  are  other  places,  I  should  think  better 
for  you  Aline,'^  he  repeated  with  none  of  the 
scornful  arrogance  of  former  days,  but  humbly 
and  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  grounds 

As  she  did  not  reply  to  this,  he  turned  as  if 
to  express  what  he  dared  not  urge  further  more 
directly,  and  playfully  raising  the  child,  who 
was  froHcking  in  the  path,  from  the  ground, 
exclaimed, 

"  Would  you  not  like  me  to  take  you  to  a 
more  beautiful  home  than  this,  my  little  fellow, 
with  fine  large  gardens  to  run  about  in,  and 
pictured  galleries  on  rainy  days.'' 
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"  Yes,  yes/'  cried  the  boy,  clapping  his  little 
hands,  "  Madre,  shall  we  not  go  ?" 

Aline  lifted  her  eyes  slowly  from  the  ground, 
and  fixed  them  on  the  child  with  a  smile — a  pe- 
culiar smile,  vague  yet  significant,  which  Lord 
Mervyn  w^atching  eagerly,  scarcely  knew  how  to 
read  aright. 

Then  suddenly  turning  her  eyes  on  Lord 
Mervyn  with  a  glance,  which  though  mild  was 
firm  and  piercing,  she  said  with  grave,  gentle 
sadness — 

"  Lord  Mervyn,  I  suppose  ycu  have  heard 
that  dear  Ada  is  very  ill  ?'' 

Lord  Mervyn  suddenly  put  down  the  child, 
and  then  replied, 

'*  I  was  indeed  much  concerned  on  my  first 
return  to  England  to  hear  of  the  delicate  state 
of  her  health.     I  trust  that  she  is  not  worse  ?" 

'*  Much  worse,  I  fear,"  Aline  sadly  repeated, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  Lord  Mervyn  as  she 
spoke,  though  the  tears  were  sulFusing  their 
clear  brilliancy.     "I  have  been  with  her/'  she 
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continued,  her  firm  voice  trembling,  "  my 
father  has  allowed  me,  at  her  own  earnest  re- 
quest, poor  darling  ! — to  go  and  nurse  her." 

*^  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  distressed,"  said 
Lord  Mervyn,  '*  what  is  considered  to  be  her 
complaint?'' 

*' J.  decline f'^  Aline  replied. 

There  was  a  sad,  silent  pause,  but  in  Lord 
Mervyn's  mind  a  voice  of  impatience  was  re- 
peating, 

''  Again  this  poor  pale  spectre  girl  rising  up 
totrouble  me  !" 

"  Ada  is  anxious  to  see  and  bid  adieu  to  all 
her  friends.  She  heard  that  you  were  in  town, 
and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you." 

Lord  Mervyn  quailed  and  started. 

^'  You  need  not  fear  to  agitate  her,  she  is 
very  calm,  and  indeed  it  would  pain  her  if  you 
refused.     Will  you  go  with   me  to-morrow  ?" 

What  could  Lord  Mervyn  say  ?  He  pro- 
mised, and  Aline  changed  the  subject  and 
spoke  less  sadly  and  on  less  sad  themes ;    so 
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that  by  the  time  he  was  forced  to  depart.  Lord 
Mervyn's  spirits  and  confidence  seemed  to 
have  been  restored. 

Just  before  he  bid  Aline  adieu  he  was  again 
renewing  his  proposals  to  Alessandro  on  the 
subject  of  the  castle  home,  the  gardens,  and 
the  pictured  corridors  ;  then  turning,  ventured, 
as  he  pressed  and  retained  Aline's  hand,  to  say, 
with  a  fond  smile  illumining  his  countenance — 

''  It  would  be  a  pleasant  sight,  would  it  not, 
Aline,  that  magnificent  child  haunting  those 
vast  galleries  ?  Aline  !  say  would  it  not  be  our 
first,  our  ever  paramount  pride  and  care  ?" 

The  colour  slowly  chased  the  paleness  from 
AUne's  brow,  but  the  hand  was  not  withdrawn, 
— it  lay  cold  and  passive  in  his  own  till  he  re- 
laxed it  from  his  fervent  pressure.  Her  eyes 
again  drooped  upon  the  boy  with  the  same 
vague  untranslatable  expression  on  her  lips.  . 

"  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,"  was  all  she  said, 
"  perhaps  you  will  come  here  early,  or  shall  I 
meet  you  at  my  father's  house  ?" 
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"I  will  come  here/*  he  answered,  "and 
drive  there  with  you  if  you  will  permit  me.'^ 

She  bowed  assent  and  entered  the  house. 
"  Our  first  care  did  he  say  ?  my  last,  my  only 
one !"  she  murmuredj  on  reaching  the  little 
drawing  room,  and  clasping  her  child  in  her 
arms  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears. 

^'  Nay,  nay,  my  Aline,  speak  not  rashly — not 
now  perhaps,  but  remember  you  are  young,  and 
years  will  bring  you  calm,  and  no  doubt  happi- 
ness— ^if  not  oblivion — think  not  that  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  has  passed  away  from  earth/' 

So  pleaded  the  uncle,  for  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  years  vvhen  he  might  be  in  the  grave, 
and  the  world  the  only  friend  of  the  young 
widow  and  her  child. 

But  Aline  answered, 

'«  My  good,  my  beautiful  is  here  !**  and  press- 
ed again  her  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  her  eyes 
were  tearfully  raised  above. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


"  Yet,  for  each  ravaged  charm  of  earth,  some  pitying  power 

had  given 
Beauty,  of  more  than  mortal  birth, — a  spell  that  breath'd  of 

heaven, 
And  as  she  bent  resign'd  and   meek   beneath  the  chastening 

blow, 
With  all  a  martyr's  fervid  faith  her  features  seem'd  to  glow. 
Ko  wild    reproach — no    bitter  word — in    the    sad  hour  was 

spoken. 
For  hopes  deceived,  for  love  betrayed,  and  plighted  pledges 

broken. 
Like  him  who  for  his  murderers  pray'd,  she  wept  but  did  not 

chide, 
And  her  last  orisons  arose  for  him  for  whom  she  died." 

Alaric  Watts. 

Early  the  next  day  Aline  and  Lord  Mervyn 
met  again. 

Sir  Alexander  Seyton's    carriage   arrived  to 
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conduct  Aline  to  her  place  of  destination. 
Madame  Angelo  had  no  carriage  now.  She 
was  but  the  Opera  Singer's  widow,  and  she 
would  live,  she  was  determined,  but  as  such. 

Though  an  allowance  immediately  on  her 
husband's  death  had  been  offered  by  her  father, 
it  was  declined. 

The  provision  for  her  widowhood  made  by 
Angelo,  diminished  as  it  had  been  by  the  too 
liberal  style  of  living  in  which  she  had  been 
indulged,  she  determined  should  limit  her  pre- 
sent income,  added  to  her  uncle's  small  fortune, 
which  he  insisted  on  adding  as  one  common 
fund  between  them.  That  which  had  been 
withheld  whilst  her  husband  was  as  it  were 
exhausting  his  very  life  blood,  should  never  be 
accepted  for  her  own  present  selfish  gratifi- 
cation. 

For  her  boy's  future  prospects  she  had 
little  fear ;  even  if  cut  off  from  further  benefit 
at  her  father's  death,  she  knew  he  need  never 
be  a  beggar,  and  as  for  the  self-denial  on  her 
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own  part,  though  it  could  not  atone  in  the 
.  sight  of  God  for  past  vain  and  fatal  self-in- 
dulgence, for  so  she  in  penitent  contrition  now 
looked  upon  the  married  life  of  luxury  she  had 
suffered  to  be  purchased  for  her  so  dearly, 
it  might  at  least  shew  her  penitence  and  self 
rebuke. 

Lord  Mervyn  arrived  on  horseback  early 
that  day  at  the  cottage,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ing the  carriage  with  Aline,  they  set  forth 
together. 

It  was  a  long  drive,  and  would  have  been  a 
great  delight  to  Lord  Mervyn,  under  different 
circumstances,  but  the  purpose  on  which  they 
were  now  bent,  rendered  him  in  spirit,  restless 
and  uncomfortable,  as  well  might  be  the  case. 
Aline's  demeanour  was  almost  solemnly  sad — 
but  she  had  spoken  quite  naturally  of  Ada, 
wishing  to  see  all  her  friends  again,  and  she 
might  still  look  upon  him  in  such  a  light.  And 
why,  he  argued,  should  he  fear  to  see  poor  little 
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Ada,  or  shrink  more  than  with  common  feeling 
from  the  sight  of  a  dying  girl. 

"Is  Sir  Alexander  at  home  ?"  he  carelessly- 
enquired  on  the  way,  *^  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  family  of  late.  You  know,  my  love  for 
Lady  Adelaide  has  waxed  not  very  strong  these 
latter  years — indeed  I  have  only  known  lately, 
that  they  were  in  town  -we  are  reversing  mat- 
ters now  Aline,'^  he  continued,  ''  the  last  time 
we  entered  that  house  together,  I  was  your 
conductor,  now  you  are  mine  ; — do  you  remem- 
ber ?" 

"  I  do  remember,"  she  replied,  with  calm 
sadness.  "  Alas  !  I  forget  not  these  things  so 
easily — I  wish  I  could — I  might  then  enter 
that  house  with  more  pleasure  than  now  I  do  — 
as  it  is,  but  for  the  melancholy  occasion  which 
impelled  me  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  all  selfish  considerations,  I  know 
not  when  the  christian  would  have  triumphed 
over  the  .  .  .  .^' 

She  paused  abruptly,  but  though  there  was 
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nothing  in  these  words,  much  in  favour  of  his 
own  aims  and  interest — they  bespoke  at  least, 
a  returning  confidence  in  himself — besides,  the 
still  unhealed  breach  between  her,  and  her 
family,  he  fancied,  more  favourable  to  his 
views  than  a  perfect  reconcihation  would  have 
been. 

On  their  arrival  in  South  Audley  Street,  the 
same  old  porter  hastened  to  throw  open  the  doors, 
and  Aline  and  Lord  Mervyn  passed  together  up- 
stairs, through  the  same  long  line  of  servants. 
They  saw  no  member  of  the  family — Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Lady  Adelaide  had  gone  out  to  drive 
— but  they  were  ushered  upstairs  into  a  small 
drawing-room,  at  the  door  of  which  Aline  left 
her  companion  to  proceed,  to  prepare,  as  she 
said,  her  sister  for  his  visit. 

In  ten  minutes  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  It  was  Mrs.  Forde  come  to  conduct  him 
to  Miss  Seyton's  apartment. 

Lord  Mervyn  followed  her  steps,  and  soon 
found  himself  entering  a  dressing-room  where, 
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on  a  sofa  supported  by  muslin  pillows,  wrap- 
ped in  snowy  garb,  lay  a  small  figure,  the 
face,  shaded  by  a  pink  ribboned  cap,  looking 
diminutive,  and  at  first  sight,  lovely  as  a  little 
child's — but  on  approaching  nearer  the  roseate 
hue  was  seen  to  be  but  a  hectic  flush  rather 
than  the  glow  of  childhood's  health  ;  for  the 
lips  were  compressed  and  thin,  the  hand  that 
grasped  Aline's,  transparent  to  attenuation, 
whilst  a  black  rim  surrounded  the  eyehds — 
the  eyes  beaming  at  that  moment  with  the  un- 
natural lustre  of  agitated  excitement. 

She  half  raised  herself  as  Lord  Mervyn  en- 
tered, and  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  him, 
her  lips  parting  as  if  murmuring  a  greeting. 
But  her  breath  came  fast  and  quick,  and  with 
a  deep  palor  chasing  away  the  flush,  she  sank 
back  upon  the  pillows.  Lord  Mervyn  ap- 
proached softly,  and  took  her  hand. 

He  was  pale  as  the  poor  girl  herself,  and 
murmured   in    a  hoarse  voice   some   confused 
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terms  of  enquiry  after  her  health,  and  regrets 
for  her  indisposition,  to  which,  Ada,  struggUng 
to  regain  her  composure,  listened  in  silence. 

Aline,  in  the  mean  time  disengaging  her  hand 
from  her  sister,  glided  away,  and  Ada  and  Lord 
Mervyn  were  left  alone  together.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

'*  Sit  down,  Lord  Mervyn,^^  Ada  said  in  her 
own  sweet  gentle  voice,  but  very  faintly,  "  sit 
down  and  do  not  be  so  distressed  to  see  me 
look  ill.     I  wished  to  see  you — I  wished  to  see 

all   my    friends   before "   she    paused   and 

turned  away  her  head. 

"And  you  forgive  me  Ada  for — for  all  I 
made  you  suffer  so  unfortunately." 

"I  do  Lord  Mervyn,"  she  said  with  such 
simple,  yet  touching  fervour,  that  Lord  Mer- 
vyn's  heart  melted  within  him  for  an  instant, 
and  he  could  have  knelt  and  prayed  her  not  to 
forgive — but  curse  him. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  and  pray  for  your  happi- 
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"And  it  was  not  I  that  made  you  ill — Ada, 
only  tell  me  that  —  or  how  can  I  ever  be 
happy  again.'' 

Ada  paused  before  she  answered  —  a  fitful 
colour  overspreading  her  face — there  was  a 
powerful  struggle  for  a  moment,  but  she  lifted 
her  eyes  meekly  above,  and  then  as  if  she  had 
found  an  answer  there,  turned  them  on  her 
companion  with  a  faint  smile  and  said — 

"  No,  it  was  not  you  who  made  me  ill  but 
God,  Lord  Mervyn.  I  own,"  she  added  tremu- 
lously, "that  the  disappointment  made  me  very 
miserable — very  ill  at  first — I  should  have  strug- 
gled more  perhaps — I  tried  to  do  so,  but  then 
my  illness,  an  illness  with  which  none  but  God 
could  have  stricken  me,  came  on,  and  rendered 
me,  as  you  see  me,  but  I  am  now  happy,  happier 
too  since  I  have  seen  you,"  and  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand  to  him  again,  "  for  now  I  feel  at 
peace  with  all  the  world." 

"You  are  an   angel,  Ada,"    Lord  Mervyn 
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murmured,  and  stooping  down  he  kissed  her 
pale  faded  brow — a  feehng  of  cold  keen  sorrow 
filling  his  soul,  at  this  sweet  gentle  forgive- 
ness, though  it  was  a  relief  to  receive  absolution 
from  the  guilt  of  her  destruction. 

Ada,  whose  whole  frame,  even  to  the  fairy 
embroidered  slippered  feet,  quivered  as  an  aspen 
leaf  at  the  pressure  of  those  false  lips,  turned 
away  her  head,  and  wept. 

"  N05  no,  Lord  Mervyn,  I  am  only  a  poor 
weak  girl,  you  must  call  Aline  for  I  am  not  fit 
for " 

*'  But  do  not  weep,  Ada,"  he  soothingly 
said,  "  Aline  must  not  think  I  have  made  you 
weep.^* 

**  No,  she  shall  not,'*  and  Ada  dried  her  tears 
and  a  glassy  coldness  returned  to  her  eyes — her 
lips  were  again  compressed,  and  her  little  hand 
again  grasped  the  back  of  the  -ofa  as  if  in  mas- 
tery of  all  selfish  emotion. 

"  She  shall  not  hear  from  me  that  you  have 
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ever  caused  me  a  tear.  I  had  a  great  many 
things  I  had  wished  to  have  said  to  you,  that 
I  thought  I  could  have  said — but  I  am  too 
weak— you  have  heard  that  I  forgive  you,  that 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  being  able  to  love 
me,  as  you  fancied  once  perhaps  you  might  have 
done — perhaps  it  is  better  now/'  she  added,  with 
a  stifled  sigh,  "  that  so  it  should  have  been — I 
wish  to  give  you  back  this  seal,"  and  she  placed 
in  his  hand  a  small  case,  "it  is  the  thing  I 
loved  the  best  of  all  you  ever  gave  me — I  must 
not  keep  such  treasures  now  —  and  poor  Ada's 
heart  has  long  ceased  to  follow  you  "par- 
tout"  she  added  with  a  faint  smile.  ''  Keep 
it  and  think  of  me  sometimes,  or  give  it  to  her 
whom  you  love  best  on  earth — and  now  tell 
Aline  to  come." 

Aline  returned  and  remained  on  the  opposite 
side  of  her  sister,  to  where  Lord  Mervyn  was 
standing,  her  eyes  bent  down  anxiously  upon 
the  sick  girl,  whilst  Lord  Mervyn's,  his  selfish 
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feelings  preponderating  even  now  over  every 
other,  fixed  themselves  upon  Aline. 

Ada's  eager  glance  caught  the  expression  of 
that  gaze,  and  bringing  their  two  hands  to- 
gether, she  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  smiled  upon  them  both  with  a  wan, 
wintry,  significant  smile. 

Aline  stood  like  a  statue,  and  suffered  her 
hand  to  be  placed  in  Lord  Mervyn's  wilhng 
grasp.  It  must  have  felt  as  it  rested  there  quite 
cold  and  stony. 

They  both  soon  after  left  the  house  to- 
gether. ^ 

*  *  *  :4i  * 

s|<  *  j|»  *!*  -K 

"  When  Aline  may  I  see  you  again —  I  must 
speak  to  you — you  know — you  have  known  too 
long  my  feelings,  for  further  delay  to  be  any 
thing  but  folly,  mockery  between  us.  To  me 
it  is  impossible  to  bear  longer  suspense." 

Thus   Lord   Mervyn   murmured  as   after   a 
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silent  drive  they  were  reaching  the  Hotel  where 
he  was  to  alight. 

*'  You  may  come  to-morrow/^  Aline  coldly 
replied. 

And  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


"  Farewell !  thou  art  no  more  my  friend— 
The  love  of  years  is  ended  here, 
That  else  with  life  alone  could  end  ; 
How  could  my  heart's  affection  blend 
With  aught  so  frail  and  insincere  ? 
How  could  I  think  of  that  lost  maid, 
Nor  fear  to  be  like  her,  betray 'd  ?" 

Dale. 
"  Memory  !   what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
Shadows  of  buried  flowers  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


Lord  Mervyn  staking  all  his  hopes  and  hap- 
piness in  life  on  the  die  he  was  now  to  cast, 
went  to  the  cottage  the  following  day.  He 
found  the  little  drawing-room  tenanted  but  by 
Mr.   Anderson,  who  however  rose  at  his  en- 
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trance,  and  with  his  usual  quiet  courtesy  saying 
he  would  acquaint  his  niece  of  his  lordship's 
arrival,  left  the  room. 

After  a  few  minutes  Aline  entered,  and  the 
door  shut  them  in  together. 

Lord  Mervyn  was  alone  once  more  with  the 
love,  the  hope  of  his  early  years,  which  had 
been  snatched  from  him  by  untoward  fate, 
withheld  from  his  possession  for  a  few  short 
years,  during  which  time  his  love  had  waxed 
into  passion  —  not  only  guilty  because  unal- 
lowed —  because  with  it  he  had  dragged  to 
earth  the  happiness  of  others  —  but  because 
under  every  circumstance,  "  one  violent  and 
engrossing  passion,^'  as  a  modern  writer  so 
truly  says,  "  is  the  worst  of  all  immoralities, 
for  it  leaves  the  mind  too  exhausted  for  those 
actions  and  energies  which  constitute  our  real 
duty." 

But  now  that  passion  was  to  be  crowned  or 
shattered  by  one  word — 

"  The  long  despair  confirmed  or  ended  now.'' 
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Yes^  she  entered,  still  young  and  fair,  though 
pale  as  a  vestal,  in  her  mourning  robe. 

But  that  should  be  cast  aside,  and  fairer 
than  the  fairest  flower  of  spring,  she  should 
again  burst  forth  as  his  countess  bride — stand- 
ing at  the  altar  in  her  snowy  robe.  Again 
by  his  side  as  his  coroneted  countess,  she 
should  sit  among  the  proud  peeresses  of  the 
land. 

And  he  waited  not  to  sigh,  and  gaze,  and 
pray,  but  cast  at  once  his  hand  and  wealth,  his 
all,  at  her  feet — his  heart  had  ever  been  there. 

And  she  spurned  them  all-  by  a  few  simple 
words. 

"  You  saw  my  sister  Ada  yesterday,  and  you 
can  come  and  say  all  this  to  me  !'^  she  exclaimed. 

And  then  as  he  stood  confounded,  she  bid 
him  sit  down  and  listen  to  her  calmly  as  she 
had  done  to  him. 

Her  steady  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  he 
passively  obeyed. 

"  I    had   hoped  the   visit  we  paid  yesterday 
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might  have  spared  us  both  this,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  imagined  that  there  was  no  human  being 
on  earth,  who  could  have  looked  upon  so  sweet 
and  angel-like  a  being  as  Ada,  with  feelings 
such  as  those  with  which,  if  you  have  a  human 
heart  within  you,  you  must  have  looked  upon 
her — and  not  gone  out,  and  wept  tears  of  blood 
rather  than  have  come  thus  to  a  sister,  as  now 
you  have  come  to  me  ?  Think  not  that  Ada  has 
wittingly  betrayed  you.  Believe  me,  till  the 
day  she  begged  to  see  you,  your  name  passed 
not  her  lips.  And  since  I  have  heard  of  your 
conduct  towards  her,  I  have  not  dared  to 
breathe  your  name,  without  falling  down  in 
silent  shame  and  contrition  at  her  feet — I  the 
unconscious  minister  of  your  treachery  and 
falsehood !" 

*'  She  has  forgiven  me  Aline — s^e  joined  our 
hands  together — is  it  for  you  to  withstand  ?" 
Lord  Mervyn  desperately  pleaded. 

"  She  has  forgiven  you,  or  I  should  not  be 
speaking  to  you  now,  Lord  Mervyn.     I  for  my 
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part  forgive  you  for  all  the  agonies  of  self- 
reproach  which  you  have,  and  as  long  as  my 
life  endures,  will  have  made  me  suffer — 
by  infusing  within  my  mind  the  dread  thought, 
that  by  my  vanity,  ray  thoughtless  vanity,  I 
may  have  fostered  in  you  the  guilt  which  made 
you  so  wanton  an  offender  against  the  sweet- 
est, gentlest  of  beings.  With  such  feelings, 
our  future  intercourse  could  be  but  fraught 
with  self  upbraiding  and  discomfort.  As 
for  being  your  wife,  that  could  never  have 
been,  even  had  this  sad  affair  concerning  poor 
Ada,  never  come  between  us.  There  are  things, 
which  though  they  may  be  forgiven,  can  never 
be  forgotten — never  can  be  erased  from  mortal 
memory.  But  I  would  not  revive  old  grievan- 
ces in  a  last  parting  interview.  Yes,  Lord 
Mervyn,  farewell ! — though  nothing  more — we 
might  have  been  friends,  had  nothing  happened 
to  make  such  a  parting  necessary — but  as  it  is, 
I  can  be  your  friend  no  longer — though  with  my 
prayers  for  forgiveness,  for  myself,  I  shall  ever, 
believe  me,  intercede  for  you.     I  have  a  child; 
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to  whom  my  whole  care  and  attention  shall 
henceforth  be  dedicated.  Farewell — may  we 
meet  again  in  a  better  world,  where  all  that 
now  grieves  or  seems  amiss,  may  with  sin  and 
earth,  be  done  away." 

"  And  you  now  and  for  ever,  reject  me,- 
Aline  V' 

*'  JVow  and  for  ever,  "   was  the  firm  reply. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  cried. 

Had  Lord  Mervyn  never  heard  those  de- 
spairing words  from  other  lips,  with  cold  unpity- 
ing  feelings  ? 

But  not  so  unmoved,  appeared  his  auditor, 
for  one  large  drop  was  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
when  Lord  Mervyn  raised  from  the  ground  his 
despairing  gaze.  It  revived  momentary  hope 
in  his  breast. 

"  Be  mine  Aline — mine,  when  without  sin  or 
misery  to  any  on  earth,  you  can  be  mine — or 
cast  me  for  life  and  death  into  a  gulph  of  sin 
and  misery,  in  which  soul  and  body  must 
perish.'^ 
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But  she  stepped  back,  and  the  tear  seemed 
then  petrified  to  crystal — frozen  like  a  cold,  hard 
icicle — for  it  overflowed  not  her  eyeUd,  as  thus 
she  spoke  in  firm  determination,  but  calm  gentle 
language — 

'^No,  I  never  can  be  yours  Lord  Mervyn — I 
repeat,  never — but  by  this  edict,  I  cast  you  into 
no  such  dread  alternative.  On  the  contrary, 
you  have  a  large  wide  field  on  which  to  start 
afresh  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  You  have 
many  talents  committed  to  your  trust,  you  have 
never  hitherto  looked  on  your  position  in  the 
world  in  a  proper  light.  You  have  much  to 
turn  to  good  account,  for  the  furtherance 
of  your  own  happiness,  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow  creatures  and  the  glory  of  your  God — 
now  that  this  one  fatal  fancy  which  the  habit 
of  self  indulgence  and  a  haughty  spirit  which 
brooks  not  to  be  thwarted,  has  forced  into  an 
absorbing  passion,  guilty  in  its  tendency  and 
nature,  is,  as  to-day  it  must  be,  mortified  and 
crushed  for  ever/^ 
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"  Crushed  !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man, 
^^  crushed,  never  whilst  life  is  in  my  veins — nay, 
think  not  it  is  crushed  so  easily.  Trample  on 
it  now  as  you  may — you  shall  find  it  rise  be- 
neath your  feet.  It  shall  haunt  you,  wherever 
you  may  turn  or  fly — I  will  follow  with  it,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  earth." 

"  Lord  Mervyn  you  speak  now,  I  hope,  in 
rash  and  inconsiderate  haste,  for  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  have  a  father,  who  but  one  word 
from  my  hps,  would  rouse  to  resent  not  only 
the  death  of  one  daughter,  but  any  insult  or 
offence  offered  to  another.  But  let  us  not  em- 
bitter with  threats,  the  last  meeting  we  may 
ever  have  on  earth.     Farewell,  Lord  Mervyn  !'' 

*^  And  is  it  come  to  this — is  it  thus  with  a 
moral  lesson  and  a  cold  farewell  that  you  dis- 
miss the  friend  of  your  childhood,  the  lover 
of  your  youth,  to  a  blighted,  dreary,  hopeless 
existence?" 

"  Alas,  alas,  Lord  Mervyn,  that  so  it  must 
be.     Even  if  I   could  desire  it  otherwise,  the 
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dying  and  the  dead  would  both  demand  the 
sacrifice,  and  haunt  us  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence. I  would  fain  have  remained  your  friend, 
but  even  that— till  you  can  bring  to  me  a  heart 
as  cold  as  mine  to  you, — cannot  be — With  such 
sentiments  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  part 
— and  part  for  ever  ? — There  is  no  occasion  that 
we  should  cross  each  others  paths — they  will 
be  henceforth  very  far  removed — your  course  is 
in  the  world — there,  so  let  your  light  shine 
before  men.  Believe  me  it  will  be  a  joy  to  me 
to  hear  of  its  shining  forth  with  a  pure  and  ex- 
alted lustre." 

When  Lord  Mervyn  slowly  raised  his  eyes 
which  these  words  had  cast  in  moody  dark- 
ness on  the  ground,  Aline 's  form  was  gliding 
from  his  presence.  As  the  door  which  shut 
her  from  his  sight  closed  upon  her,  he  made 
one  last  despairing  effort  to  spring  forward 
and  arrest  her  departure,  but  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  uncle,  and  then  the  closing  of  another 
door,  divided  them  from  each  other. 
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He  stood  for  one  moody  moment  as  when 
that  night  he  had  crushed  the  bracelet  beneath 
his  feet,  then  seized  his  hat  and  went  forth 
into  the  bleak  and  dreary  autumnal  afternoon. 
No  supplicating  voice  as  then  recalled  him, 

"  'Twas  moaning  bleak,  so  high  and  low. 

You  would  have  thought  remorse  and  woe, 

Had  taught  the  innocent  air  their  sadly  thrilling  parts." 

Yet  as  Lord  Mervyn  went  forth,  tearful 
prayers  were  rising  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf — 
that  pride  and  selfish  woe  might  be  speedily 
changed  into  penitence  and  peace. 

Were  her  tears  and  prayers  permitted  to  be 
fulfilled  ?  Reader,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
clare. 

"  Lost  to  sight  and  (not  to)  memory  dear/' 

I  have   no  means  to    ascertain — I    only  know 
that  he  and  Aline  have  not  met  again. 

^  3|C  ^  5|C  ^ 

***** 
The  cottage  at   Harrow  was  soon  after  this 
again  vacated.     The   home  of  her  youth  was 
once  more  opened  to  AHne,  but  she  entered  it 
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only  as  a  guest  with  her  child  and  uncle.  She 
went  to  watch  and  nurse  her  dying  sister' 
whose  earnest  request  to  be  taken  back  to  die 
at  Merriford  had  been  accorded  to  her.  And 
there  the  gently  fading,  slowly  wasting  life  of 
that  sweet  girl  detained  the  alien  Aline  in  that 
home  for  many  a  month. 

"  The  parting  sigh  of  autumn  had  gone  by, 

And  winter's  blast  had  been  amidst  the  trees ; 

And  now  a  softer  green 

Trimmed  the  dark  leaves  and  spring  returned, 

Bringing  the  earth  her  lovely  things  again, 

All  save  the  loveliest  fair, 

A  voice,  a  smile,  a  young  sweet  spirit  gone  !" 

The  good,  the  lovely  was  given  to  earth's  em- 
brace, and  Aline,  shared  the  cup  of  weeping 
with  her  reconciled  family,  mourned  with  her 
sorrowing  father,  and  with  a  mother,  whose 
haughty  brow  was  for  the  first  time  bowed 
down  by  a  parent's  woe. 

But  that  home  could  be  no  longer  her's — for 
her  husband's  sake  she  had  been  banished  from 
those  walls — for  his  sake  she  could  not  linger 
now* 
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There  was  an  uncle  who  had  loved  and  che- 
rished that  husband  as  his  son — and  his  father 
was  now  her  father. 

5|C  ^  ^jC  5p  ^ 

***** 
Yes,  spring  returned — the  sunny  spring — 
and  decked  the  mound  with  flowers  which 
shrouded  the  sweet  singer's  grave — but  the 
first  early  blossoms  with  which  the  stone  was 
wreathed,  faded  unrenewed, 

♦'  For  the  wave 

Divides  affection  from  his  lowljr  grave." 

Yes,  beneath  foreign  shores  in  the  country 
of  the  singer's  birth,  those  that  loved  him  are  now 
wanderers — uncle,  mother  and  child, — a  trio, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  —  training 
wheresoever  they  roamed,  for  the  skies  where 
his  bright  spirit  had  passed  before  them,  the 
blessing  and  the  blessed. 

^  5|C  5j»  3|C  ^ 

***** 
And  the    old  friend    sits   at   home,   far,  far 
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away,  and  tells  his  tale  in  words  lame  and 
feeble  as  himself.  The  spirit  of  edification 
which  he  would  fain  have  infused  with  the  fond 
old  man's  record  of  his  darling's  life  has,  he 
fears,  sadly  failed  him. 

But  he  is  old. 

The  deep  and  mighty  shadow  of  old  age  has 
cast  its  darkness  o'er  his  faculties. 

"  I  strive  to  awake  to-morrow, 

But  the  dull  words  will  not  flow. 

***** 

The  wild  rose,  Fancy,  dieth — 
The  sweet  bard,  Memory,  flieth, 
And  leaveth  me  alone." 


THE    END. 


J.   BILLING,    PRINTER,    WOKING,    SURREY. 
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